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DENTAL DIPLOMAS, 

(An Essay retd ^efort the Brooklyn DenUl AsaodaUon.) 
BY C. A. XARVIK, D* D. S. 

The question is often asked << of what use is a diploma!" and it i« 
prompted by a variety of motives. Some ask it in all sincerity^ desiring 
to know the real advantage of possessing a diploma. Some ask it ironi* 
cally, manifesting thereby that they deem the parchment of little worth ; 
while others propound it in a manner to cast ridicule on either the insti- 
tution that grants it, or the recipient, or both. 

The introduction of the subject for discussion in this Association , was 
for the purpose, undoubtedly, of eliciting a full and clear expression of 
views as to the real benefit of a diploma, to the end that a more earnest 
support might be secured for those educational institutions by which 
diplomas are granted. 

In considering this question, it is proper to take the points it suggests 
in their natural order. First, then, What is a diploma ? 

A diploma is a certificate issued by the Faculty of a College, certifying 
that the holder has passed through the usual course of study, has been 
examined as to proficiency, and is regarded as entitled to the endorsement 
of his censors, of which endorsement the diploma is the evidence. 

A dental diploma is a certificate of endorsement as to proficiency in 
professional knowledge. It cannot be expected that all shall attain the 
same degree of proficiency. This is simply impossible. Minds difier 
widely both as to the nature and degree of their faculties. Some are 
specially theoretical, others eminently practical. It would be manifestly 
unjust to require of these two different classes of minds exact coincidence 
with the same rigid standard. The theoretical youth will quickly seize 
and master the ideas presented on the page, or by the living teacher, and 
rehearse them verbatim, with scarcely a deviation from absolute exactness, 
while the practical youth, with little relish for the abstruse reasoning, the 
minute analysisi the obscure deductions of the metaphysical author^ 
1 
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searches onlj for such ideas as are palpable and bear directly upon mate- 
rial results. 

In testing these two classes of minds, after a coarse of study common 
to both) it is obvious that regard must be had, by the judge, to the diffe- 
rence between them, in order to decide what evidence of their proficiency 
to require. Else, a man whose tongue can roll off the sentences of authors 
with readiness, but who has little faculty to perceive and appropriate the 
underlying principles, and make them governing rules of action, will 
bear off his parchment amid the smiles of professors and the congratula- 
tions of friends ; while he who can scarcely give a premise and conclusion 
in the author's language, but who has stored the inner chambers of his 
practical mi^d with valuable rules and principles, may receive his diploma, 
if at all, from the reluctant hand of the teacher, with no smile of com- 
mendation, and be deemed no credit to his alma mater. Such tests, 
therefore, as are calculated to display the real fitness of a man for his 
intended life's work, are manifestly the proper tests by which to judge of 
his desert of a diploma. This must be so, that the diploma be what it 
professes to be — an evidence of competency. 

A diploma, moreover, is not only an endorsement of its holder, it is 
also the public averment of the Faculty of their own competency to judge 
and pass upon the qualifications of other men. Hence, a diploma becomes 
more or less valuable, just in proportion as they whose names are appended 
thereto are themselves higher or lower in the scale of proficiency and 
skill. This being so, we see the wisdom of entering such institutions as 
stand eminent for thoroughness of instruction and the acknowledged 
ability of the members of their Faculty. 

The second point which I propose to examine is this : What are the 
requisites for a diploma ? 

In one word, competency. Educational institutions require this com- 
petency to be attained by a course of study, marked out by themselves 
and continued for such a period, as in their judgment is sufficient to dis- 
cipline the mind, and furnish it with a knowledge of the foundation prin- 
ciples on which the various branches taught are based. This is particu- 
larly so in colleges where professional education is pursued. The reduc- 
tion of such underlying principles to practice cannot be made, except 
to a very limited degree, in an institution of learning. In so far as it 
can be done, however, to just that extent is the student better qualified 
for the practice of his profession, and of course more worthy of his 
diploma. Education possesses a value which is entirely intrinsic. When- 
ever obtained, its value is recognized and acknowledged. It matters not 
whether gained in this college or that, its possession is the desideratum, 
and the power it gives its possessor will be felt in whatever society he 
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may be admitted. It is true that the czamination of a candidate for a 
degree, who has been unknown to the Faculty through his student life, 
maj be more rigid, ought to be more rigid, than that of one of their own 
students ; that is, it will be of a different character, and take a different 
direction, embracing points not included in a student's examination. It 
will not deal with principles abstractly, but by scanning results, the fact 
will be elicited whether such principles are rightly understood. Such an 
examination will necessarily take a wider range, developing those impor- 
tant proofs of fitness, which can only be known after a dentist has 
embarked upon his professional life ; and when a Faculty have fully satis- 
fied themselves of the worthiness of the applicant, what reason is there 
that they should not give him their endorsement in the shape of a diploma ? 

It is not the particular routine of study but a furnished mind^ that 
Faculties should desire to see. It is the ability to achieve creditable results 
that furnishes the best title to the degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery. 
If that ability is gained by a reputable practice, of years in length, why is 
it not as just a claim to college endorsement as a two or three years' 
course of study ? If the comparison is insisted on I will go further, and 
say that the dentist who has for years carried into practice the principles 
of his profession, who is able to diagnose a case correctly and treat it 
successfully, who can make of broken and diseased dental organs useful 
and healthy ones, is far, far more worthy of a diploma than the mere 
fledgling who knows principles only by their names, who understands 
methods of treatment only in theory, and who has yet to learn that most 
difficult and most important of all branches — the practice of his profes- 
sion. Let students, with their clean parchments and unskilled fingers, 
hesitate before assuming airs of superiority over those, their seniors, who, 
without diplomas, have achieved results of which any man may well be 
proud. And if, after years of arduous professional life, these last do 
accept from a college a diploma, let no smile of ridicule cross the lips of 
the recent graduate. It is not becoming. The diploma thus received 
has been well and fairly earned. Its bestowment is not a mere empty 
compliment. It is an evidence of faithful labor in the past, and of com- 
petency to perform proper service in the future. And no previous term 
of college study can of itself qualify a man for future usefulness in a 
profession, as thoroughly as years of close application to the practice of 
those principles which must govern all his actions. 

It is true there must be a foundation of general education upon which 
to base professional knowledge. The student should have this before he 
enters a Dental College, or he should be sent out to obtain it. Nothing 
can supply the place if this be wanting. 

Scientific principles, stated ungrammatically, grate harshly upon the 
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educated ear, and lose their effect; systems of practice, uniDtelligibly 
explained, become the merest nonsense ; terms, improperly applied while 
discoursing upon professional matters, render the speaker ridiculous. 
Education must be had ; and when that is possessed, and, in addition, 
the complete furnish men t which three-fourths of a score of years of 
practice affords, no more complete or authoritative claim for a diploma 
can be presented by living man. Let it be thirty dollars or three thou- 
sand that the certificate costs, it matters not. It tells the truth when it 
says that the holder is deemed competent to practice the difficult and 
complicated profession of dentistry. 

And this leads us to the third point which I propose to consider, viz : 
the benefit of a diploma. 

As I have already intimated, to be at all valuable in reality, it must 
tell the truth. Though elegantly engrossed, and bordered by a massive 
and gilded frame, it is nothing unless its statement be correct. Nothing ? 
I mistake ; it is something, though that something be worse than nothing. 
It is a constant, ever-abiding rebuke to him whose name appears therein. 
To own a diploma and not deserve it, displays a want of good sense and 
a want of principle. It is to expose one's self to the keenest ridicule ; 
for be it known, incapacity to act the part assumed will be discovered. It 
cannot remain concealed ; and no verdict of condemnation is so speedily 
and so freely rendered, as that against a man who seeks to occupy a false 
position. To be valuable, then, a diploma must state the truth, and when 
true, it is so in various ways. 

1st. It is valuable obviously as an evidence of worth and fitness. 

It is a pleasing reflection to a worthy man, that his sincere purposes 
and earnest efforts are appreciated by his fellow men. Men's opinions of 
their own merits are often deemed partial and exaggerated, and he who 
desires to be simply honest in this self-judgment, will often find himself 
in doubt as to what is strict justice, and what partiality. At such 
times, it is not only a help but a great satisfaction to have his judg- 
ment of himself confirmed by the endorsement of those whose position 
enables them to weigh and estimate the abilities of men. This confirma- 
tion, a glance at his diploma gives him. Not only this, but the conscious- 
ness of possessing the confidence and approbation of eminent men, 
strengthens and encourages him in his arduous duties. It inspires the 
feeling that labor and study have not been spent in vain, and that an 
industrious pursuit of useful knowledge and a high degree of proficiency 
will secure its reward, viz : the freely given and cordial esteem of good 
men. 

Again, a diploma, as an evidence of worth and fitness, is not only a 
benefit to a man in the way alr«iady suggested, but in this also, that it 
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secures for him the oonfidence of those to whom he is unkoown. This is 
the benefit usually conceded to the possession of a diploma — and it is no 
slight one. Viewed in the light of an improvement to business, it may 
count for very little. Many gentlemen of our profession who never had 
a diploma have suffered no lack of patronage, and have too much honor 
to receive anything of the kind in the expectation that it would increase 
their business. Of this they have enough that comes through no fictitious 
influence, but because of superior ability. 

But the advantage is this -, it stamps a man as the friend of education, 
as a believer in the necessity of thorough preparation in order to practice, 
successfully and honorably, the arduous profession of dentistry ; as a man 
who holds well-defined views as to the relation of a practitioner to his 
patient ; who considers his profession as demanding the highest ability 
and the most thorough culture. Known to believe thus, he is regarded 
with respect, and as he rises in the estimation of the public so his pro- 
fession also is elevated. And the more eminent members of our profes- 
sion there are who possess themselves of a diploma and take their position 
among the public advocates of thorough education on the part of students, 
and a certified endorsement by an intelligent Faculty, the sooner shall we 
see dentistry rising to its proper place among the learned professions of 
the age, and its practitioners admitted to a full and unrestricted fellow- 
ship with those who now hold themselves aloof, and arrogate the sole 
right to the title of doctor. 

2d. A diploma is an advantage not only as an evidence of ability, but 
as a perpetual spur to greater proficiency. 

In this consideration of the benefits of a diploma, I speak only, as may 
be seen, of true men, men of well-balanced minds — men who realize that 
life is best lived when duty is best done. 

Men of this stamp are superior to a feeling of pride or vain glory in 
the possession of a diploma ; superior to a feeling of conceit, when they 
find their judgment of themselves confirmed by others. Those who are 
so weak as to indulge such sentiments, if there be any in the world, 
advance so little from the low position, into which pride and conceit have 
cast them, and display such slight attainments, and so little of the sound 
material of which strong men are made, that it were a waste of time to 
discourse upon their petty experiences. 

But the men, worthy the name, whose sentiments I have endeavored 
to express, are actuated by far nobler motives. They feel that having 
received the endorsement of able men, duty to themselves, to their pro- 
fession, to thdr endorsers, demands that they labor to preserve their claim 
to that endorsement not only, but to make that improvement, day by 
day, which b naturally expected of intelligent men. They would consider 
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themselves to have failed in duty, should no marked increase of know- 
ledge and capahility be discernible in them, with each twelve-month that 
rolls over their heads ; and a diploma is a constant reminder to them of 
this obligation. Hanging silently by the wall, it still pobts as with visible 
finger, to elevations of greater and greater altitude, and its admonitions 
more forcible than if in audible tone, is clearly understood — ^^ Onward 
and upward," thus only shalt thou fulfill thy duty. 

BBOOKX.TX, M. Y. 

^^ 

OOKSEBVATIVE DENTISTBT. 

(An Essay read before the Semi-annual Meeting of the Merrimack Valley Dental Association, 

May 2, 1867.) 

BT DR. D. B. IK6AIXS. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen op the Merrimack Valley Dental 
Association : — When the word essay was first applied to its present use, 
it was intended, I presume, that from the subject chosen there should be 
extracted what there was of truth, and placed in an available form for 
the reader or listener. In this paper I do not aspire to realize that idea ; 
not for want of crude oiaterial in my subject from which to assay the 
truth, but rather, perhaps, from a native modesty that would prevent my 
boldly treading where our brightest lights cast conflicting shadows, and I 
shall approach the subject of conservative dentistry with a freer use of 
interrogation points than a finished essay would warrant. 

Our profession has been highly extolled, but none too highly, if we 
grasp fully the idea of our calling ; we are one division of a great army 
fighting against a common enemy. No man, whose heart beats in harmony 
with a fallen race, can fail to sympathize with the oft-repeated exclama- 
tion, << Oh, why couldn't our teeth have lasted as long as the rest of the 
body ?" This is often uttered by those whose bloodless cheek and defi- 
cient pulse too plainly tell us that if the other organs of the body could 
be laid open to sight, they would have nothing of which to boast over 
the decaying teeth. 

Mortality is written in intelligible lines upon each organ separately, as 
well as collectively. Attribute it to what you will, death has been 
the great enemy of the animal man, at least since that unlucky day when 
ill-advice robbed him of his Eden home, to our own times; and his 
presence is as assuredly announced by the aching tooth as by the fevered 
brow. 

The teeth, in partaking more of the nature of the epidermic tissues, 
are not in so devitalizing sympathy with the other members of the body 
as the more vital members are with each other ; but, as in mechanic arts, 
we surrender speed to gain power, so with the teeth, by being relieved in 
a measure from that circle of sympathy, they lose, in the same degree, the 
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recuperative powers enjoyed by the other members. That the teeth, of 
themselves, cannot be treated physiologically, I do not wish here to denjj 
that the surroanding parts can be induced to endure them for a while 
after the slender thread of life has been broken, we all know. 

Bat the question I wish to ask is this, can their texture be improved by 
any remedial treatment, or any constitutional improvement of the general 
system ? Were we to assume the affirmative, we might be asked, if we 
had been able, under the most favorable circumstances, to heal a blemish 
brought by a tooth from the original laboratory, or restore a particle that 
bad been removed by a later enemy, by remedial agents f If we have not 
done this, it would be easy to cl|im that we had strengthened their powers 
to resist decay ; but, should we be abundantly able to substantiate that ? 
Are we quite sure the fact would not be, that we had improved the fluids 
that constantly wash them and weakened their power to destroy ! It 
would seem, sir, that these fundamental laws should be settled, that we 
might know where to begin, and by what laws we are to be governed in 
our preservative dentistry. 

Can we treat the teeth physiologically ? or is our mission as dentists 
accomplished when we have carefully filled and cleansed them ? It is 
pleasant to talk about things that we can do beautifully, and the more 
beautifully we can do anything the more pleasantly we can talk about it. 

But there are some things, Mr. President, I can not do, and others I 
dare not do ; and, sir, I will now introduce two patients to illustrate my 
meaning. 

The first patient I wish to present is a gentleman, fifty years of age ; 
I use the word gentleman in its most refined sense, more readily from the 
fact that he keeps his teeth clean. He takes a seat in your chair, and 
wbhes for advice with regard to his teeth. You look into his mouth, and 
are pleased with the beauty and perfect formation of the organs before 
you — cleanly with nature's own tints, unmarked by caries or golden 
erovms; but, on a thorough diagnosis, you discover that the alveolar 
processes have gradually wasted away, until the teeth are quite loose, 
not from the effects of tartar or any visible cause ; but you feel, while 
looking at the case, that there is some secret, hidden enemy at work, and 
your confidence is not at all assured when you are informed that many of 
his ancestors lost their teeth in the same way, and if there was wisdom 
enough in the dental profession at the present day to accomplish the 
object, he should like to employ it to save his. 

The question I wish to ask is, could you give the patient any assistance 
that would ward off the approaching danger? If so, what? That, sir, 
IB among the things I cannot do as well as I should like to. 

My next patient is fairer and of more delicate make, seventeen years of 
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»ge. With sad conntenance she informs yon she is baying tronble with 
her teeth y and wishes for your seryices. She has confidence in the dental 
profession, and yon in particular, Mr. Chairman. She wishes to put her- 
selt into your hands, (professionally, of course,) to have just that done 
for her teeth that your wisdom would dictate, regardless of expense. A 
capital patient you see I have got for you. The usual etiquette of the 
occasion is gone through with, which you know so well how to perform, 
Mr. President, and the case is before you. You find the centrals, laterals 
and cuspids slightly decayed } the bicuspids, the pulps exposed in all of 
them, and the probable seat of the pain that brought the patient to your 
office. The first molars you find with their pulps dead, and the crowns 
one-third gone } the second still worse > the third molars not yet erupted. 
What would be your advice, and how should you treat the easel I 
present this patient, not that there is anything peculiar in her case, but 
because there is not. 

There has been much written and said about treating and filling 
necrosed teeth, and we are led to believe that some would extend the 
operation to the whole thirty- two teeth, without asking themselves the 
question, if they may not be trifling with the health of the patient. 

When we remember, sir, that some of the fathers recommended the 
extraction of a sound tooth, when its antagonizing tooth was gone, to save 
the system from the tedious and exhaustive process of expelling a useless 
member, I think we may, with propriety, discuss the question, how many 
dead teeth, though they have golden crowns, can an ordinary constitution 
endure without injury to the health ? 

I know, sir, that I am dealing with a darling hobby ) it is exceedingly 
professional to say, << We extract very few teeth at the present day." 

Now, sir, the few thoughts I have jotted down here, as I said at com- 
mencing, are not intended to point out rules to govern us in our practice, 
but rather to provoke a discussion, if possible, upon the little things 
which go to make up our professional life, believing it more profitable 
than that you should soar into the ideal world, where we ordinary mortals 
can only look and wonder. 

Allow me to say, sir, if conservative dentistry would be worthy the 
name, it must not only cover the idea of preserving the teeth, but it must 
embrace all the contingent influences that may aficct our patient's health 
in accomplishing the object. 

If I am led by my zeal for my profession, or a more unworthy object, 
(the pay,) to fill a tooth, while I am unable to restore the surrounding 
parts to health, and stop that sluggish flow of pus that tells me disease 
and death are there, I can but think my desire to be profess^ioncU has 
triumphed over my desire to be a benefactor. 

Custom. Mass. 
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09 THE ABTIOULATION AND ABEANGEMENT OF ABTIPIOIAL 

TEETH. 

BY W. H. TRUEMANy D. D. S. 
A P»per read before the PennsylraDia AMocUtion of Dental Surgeone. 

(COXCLUDEO.) 

It is a hard matter to call attention to special cases, for so great is the 
variety of condition met with here, nearly all might with propriety be 
designated by that name, though a few unusually difficult cases may not 
be unworthy of notice. The first claiming attention, is that condition 
sometimes met with where the front teeth strike directly upon their 
cutting edges. Where this has been the case, it is nearly always best to 
make the artificial ones bite the same way, — not always an easy task, on 
account of the rough, irregular outline often presented, caused by the 
unequal wear of the teeth. 

The chief difficulty in making teeth lap in these cases, is found : first, 
in the prominence of the lower jaw, which would require the upper teeth to 
be set out too much ; and, secondly, the patient having become accus- 
tomed to the teeth closing in this manner, finds it difficult to make out with 
any other bite. 

The objection to the front teeth meeting, are, first : the greater danger 
of displacement of the denture, the biting in front having a tendency to 
throw them down at the back, unless the suction is unusually strong, or 
the antagonism very carefully made ; and secondly, the great strain upon 
the front teeth, makes them more liable to accident. Every case I have 
set this way has had the same trouble — the severe pressure in masticating 
causing fracture of the platina pins or tooth. You will, perhaps, have 
noticed that patients having this deformity, generally possess a very 
powerful masticating apparatus. This, brought to bear upon the solid, 
unyielding teeth, soon compels them to give way. Where this force is 
received by teeth set in the usual manner, there is a slight yielding of 
the straps or backings, which wards off the severest strain ; but where 
teeth are constantly brought into severe and direct contact, and the 
blow is received solidly^ without any spring whatever, accidents must be 
of frequent occurrence. 

I have endeavored to relieve the teeth thus situated, with some, though 
not entire success, by making the backings extra heavy, and a trifle longer 
than the teeth, so that they may bear a little of the burden. These are, 
however, soon worn down, and cease to give the teeth any great degree of 
assistance. In vulcanite work this does not exist to the same degree ; 
the rubber fitting the base of the teeth more accurately, giving them 
greater support, and the rubber being less compact, acts as a cushion, 
which destroys the solidity teeth set on metal possess j and the teeth, 
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being in seotions, support each other, and give greater power of resist- 
ance, but do not give entire security. Even the natural teeth are unable 
to perfectly hold their ground against it, and from this cause are fre- 
quently thrown out of place or dislodged, or become so much diseased as 
to require removal. It should be avoided whenever possible ; but it is 
far better to have a useful piece of work, even with these disadvantages, 
than to construct one according to rule, useless alike to patient and 
operator. An experienced judgment is the only safe guide in these cases. 

Another condition of affairs frequently met with, and often giving much 
trouble, is where a few lower front teeth alone remain. The only way to 
manage these where the patient is unwilling to have lower back teeth, is 
to make steps on which the lower teeth may strike. Sometimes a bicuspid 
may be used in the place of the canine, to accomplish this. Vulcanite 
seems to be especially adapted to some of these cases, from the ease with 
which steps can be built out, and the patient by this means is enabled to 
use them in eating, with satisfaction. Where the lower back teeth are also 
to be supplied, it may be of advantage to make them first, and after they 
are finished, and all right, proceed to make the upper : by this means 
greater accuracy can be attained, though a little more labor is required. 
These cases are often the most difficult ones we have to arrange ; the 
remaining lower teeth being occasionally very much elongated. Where 
this is the case, the upper teeth should be made as short as possible, to 
avoid a long /op, which is always a disadvantage, and very much restricts 
the motion of the lower jaw. While speaking of partial lower cases, where 
the front teeth remain, I desire to call attention to the great importance 
of making the plate inside fit closely to the gum and teeth, especially in 
front, and the plate should be well beveled or rounded oiT, so as to be as 
much out of the way of the tongue as possible. On this ground, I do not 
consider vulcanite as admissible in these cases. 

There is considerable strain on this part, to resist which it must be strong ; 
and to give rubber requisite strength, it is made so thick, that in many 
cases (and I think it is not too much to say, a majority of cases,) it seri- 
ously interferes with speech and mastication. The tongue is constantly 
catching upon it, and raising it up. It is true, a great many wear them, 
and appear to make out very well ; so they did with the old, out of date 
contrivances they so much resemble, carved from bone ; yet who will not 
say a nicely made gold or silver plate of modern times is not far superior. 
If ih^ dentist has the reputation of being crabbed^ it is no excuse for his 
desiring to progress crab-fashioned, I have in some cases made a band 
of gold to take the place of vulcanite in front, but do not approve of it. 
The more I see of these cases but strengthens the impression that rubber 
is not suitable for partial lower cases ] and the same remark would apply 
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in a measure to partial upper cases also ; but we must ueyer forget that 
circumstaDces very often << alter cases/' and that routine is never more 
out of place than in dentistry. And now, in conclusion^ I desire to say 
a few words in regard to the effect produced by the articulation and 
arrangement of the teeth upon speech, for the teeth play an important 
part in giving intelligible expression to the voice of man ; and their use- 
fulness is often impaired in the hands of an ignorant or careless operator. 
The dentist who respects his reputation, must be very careful not to mar 
the speech of his patient. Some (especially superannuated young ladies^) 
are very particular upon this point. Although it is almost impossible to 
insert even a few teeth without making some alteration, if properly done, 
it will only restore the defect caused by their loss. The first conside- 
ration here is to allow plenty of room for the tonguej and carefully 
avoid having any projection upon which it may catch. I have frequently 
noticed that upper vulcanite cases are made too thick inside of the cen- 
tals, just at the spot the tongue strikes the roof of the mouth in forming 
certain sounds, and a slight but very noticeable *^ hesitancy ^^ is produced, 
made more apparent by the patieot trying to avoid it. This is often done 
to make the case strong, for it is here accidents are more liable to occur. 
I am careful to make the plate thin at this point, and guard against 
cracks by passing a thick iron wire all round the case, just under the 
pins, hooking the ends under one of the pins of each molar block, and keep- 
ing it in place by a ligature around a pin in front. It has so far answered 
every purpose. Being completely imbedded in vulcanite, it does not show, 
and is not practically affected by vulcanizing. It often requires a little 
care to keep it out of sight, especially if the teeth are short. 

Wide spaces between the teeth, or any opening between the cutting 
edges of the incisors, when the jaws are closed, will often cause a lisping 
or hissing sound, annoying alike to speaker and listener. This space is 
often found between the canine and first bicuspid of the lower, and may be 
caused by the bicuspids being set in too far, or a want of proper propor- 
tion in the relative widths of the upper and the lower teeth, by which the 
point of the upper canine, designed to cover this place, is brought too far 
front. It sometimes requires considerable patience and ingenuity to avoid 
this defect. It should never be allowed to pass ; man's chatter-box must 
be made to close tightly ^ if the notes which emanate from it retain their 
purity. 

Those whose avocation depends upon the voice, demand the greatest care 
and consideration on our part in this particular. Although an ill-con- 
structed or badly-fitting operation may not entirely unfit them for the dis- 
charge of their duties, it is calculated to produce a modification of the 
speech, not only perceptible to the audience, but the recognition of that 
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fact acting upon the mind of the person might cause considerable embar- 
rassment. 

I recollect once listening to a gentleman speaking upon a very solemn 
subject, who kept his audience in a constant titter by his unsuccessful 
attempts to keep an ill-fitting denture where it belonged. 

Perhaps most of you have heard the story of a certain divine whose 
eloquence was on one occasion cut short by his artificial teeth slipping out, 
and hanging by the springs, for some moments, upon his tongue, in full 
view of the congregation. No doubt their unopportune appearance made a 
far more lasting impression upon his audience than the burning words of 
eloquence they so unceremoniously " choked o^." And still later, we 
read of one of England's brightest statesmen being interrupted in the 
midst of an eloquent oration by his unruly teeth attempting to take the 
floor. These practical jokes teach us the necessity of securing, first, a 
good fit as the foundation to a well-arranged, perfectly articulated and 
successful denture. 

I am well aware, gentlemen, that all has not been said upon this impor- 
tant subject that can be. I have only endeavored to give the prominent 
points, and those upon which experience allowed me to speak with more 
confidence. 

It is said that light is conveyed to our world by the rapid vibration of 
infinitely small particles of the invisible ether ; in like manner must we 
depend upon these little ideas, — atoms of experimental knowledge, put in 
active exercise, for the illumination of our minds. 

Fhiladblpbia, Pa. 



IGUORANOE OF PHYSIOIAUS IS BELATION TO DENTISTET. 

BT B. WOOD^ IC. D., D. D. S. 

In the late " Transactions of the New York State Medical Society," 
one of the contributors, treating of ^' The Gingival Margin as a Diagnos- 
tic Sign," writes as follows : 

<' This margin shows different appearances in different cases. In some 
it is a mere red line along the edges of the teeth ] in others, it appears 
red and congested, fully one-eighth of an inch, and even the whole depth 
of the gums ; again, it appears red and spongy, and secretes a pus-like 
fluid ; in other cases the gums appear spongy, and chiseled away from 
the edges of the teeth, showing the roots in a carious and filthy condition. 
Dentists are in the habit of attributing all of those changes to the accu- 
mulation of tartar around the roots and along the edges of the teeth, 
which they dig and scrape off to the great injury of their patients." 

Here, the learned doctor describes very correctly the " diagnostio 
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signs " of salivary calculus, which, he says, dentists " digjand scrape off 
to the great injury of their patient s.^^ Possibly he would prefer resorting 
to "constitutional treatment," until the "tartar" and the signs of it be 
removed — together with the patient ! His phraseology admits the pre* 
sence of tartar^ the removal of which, by the dentist, he seems to depre- 
cate so much ; and whether he intended to admit it or not, the appearance^ 
as described by him — "the roots in a carious and filthy condition" — 
would indicate its presence ; or, if the roots were really " carious," as 
well as " filthy," a school boy, who knows enough to wash his face, ought 
to know that to "dig and scrape ofif" the caries and filth, would not be 
" to the great injury of the patient." Truly, the " schoolmaster ought 
to be abroad " in the Mw York State Medical Society, 

Of course, no dentist will undertake to remove tartar where he does 
not find it, (and he will know it from caries ;) but where it does exist, 
whether as a cause or consequence of disease, its removal will be to 
the benefit, and not the injury of the patient. 

Some years ago, I heard a very eminent surgeon, who was also an author 
and a professor, state to his medical class that the teeth are " devoid 
of all sensibility," because without nerves, &c. The same professor used 
to caution the students " to be sure, before extracting a tooth, to cut the 
ligamentum dentis^ which," said he, " I insist exists." Ue related that 
its discoverer " first detected it, by means of the microscope, in the max- 
illa of a hog, and afterwards demonstrated it in the human subject." 

About the same time another professor, editor of a medical journal, and 
a <^ most learned physician," called upon me to go in consultation upon 

an *« extraordinary case." " A little boy, son of the Rev. , a most 

estimable man, had a frightful appearance upon the superior maxilla; 
difiicult of diagnosis ; the bone aenuded some distance above the gingival 
margin ; integument sloughing away ; retracted and glairy at the edges ; 
child otherwise afilicted — fever sore ] some apprehension of the disease 
manifesting itself in the ors^ cavity ; the father in great distress about 
it, almost distracted ; had great prejudices and dread in regard to dentists, 
but had finally given his consent — a very extraordinary and distressing 
case, &c." I rode out with him, nerving myself to appear calm, but 
quaking " in my boots," lest I should be unable to summon up enough 
surgical and pathological knowledge to aid in diagnosing the case. Upon 
examining the " oral cavity," I found protruding above the " gingival 
margin," the denuded roots of a decayed temporary toothy such as we so 
frequently see in the case of children. This was the sole cause of 
alarm. 

Speaking, not long since, to a physician of unusual intelligence in 
regard to general matters of the likelihood of a tooth, in which the pulp 
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was destroyed, aohing from periosteal inflammation} or abscess, he 
remarked : « I thought a tooth never ached after the nerve was destroyed." 
Is it a wonder that so many in the community, with no better instructors, 
should entertain the same idea? 

Being called upon, by a young gentleman, to examine a tooth which 
had begun to trouble him, I found the pulp dead, with incipient inflam- 
mation, and tendency to alveolar abscess. As he was undecided what to 
have done, I briefly stated the nature of the case, and making an appli- 
cation of creosote, dismissed him until the next morning, when we 
would either extract the tooth, or treat it, as seemed best, or as he 
felt disposed, telling him if we undertook treatment, it might be neces- 
sary for him to take some cathartic, &c. I saw no more of him for 
three or four weeks, when, meeting in the street, I asked how he got 
along with his tooth. He replied that he had gotten over it, though 
after a hard time ; " but," said he, with an expression of newly acquired 
knowledge, " it was not the toothy it was neuralgia — my face all swelled 
up, and I was sick with it for two weeks." Doubtless he had derived 
his information from some << most learned " medical attendant. They are 
a//-most learned ! <« Neuralgia " has become a very fashionable complaint 
in place of " toothache," which is seldom mentioned in polite circles. 
And from the manner in which this << neuralgia " is so commonly spoken 
of, as though it were out of the dentist^s province, and belonged properly 
to that of the physician, we may infer a pretty wide-spread ignorance 
among physicians on the subject ; for, coming in contact with almost every 
family, if well informed themselves, they could not fail to enlighten the 
community. It is not improbable that some who have learned that 
cathartics, morphine and time will afford temporary relief, would rather 
undertake the <^ constitutional treatment" of the case, during a couple 
of weeks' suffering, than to refer it to the more speedy and effectual aid 
of the dentist; but we cannot suspect the great body of our medical 
friends to be guilty of such dishonest and cruel cupidity. 

The more intelligent class of physicians are becoming conscious of 
deficiency in what becomes them to know in our specialty, if their pride 
would allow them to admit it. In this pride they are too frequently cul- 
pable, prompting them, when their patients require dental services, to 
summon the more ignorant class of manipulators, whom they can com- 
mand as mere instruments, rather than run the risk of self-exposure by 
coming in counsel with qualified dentists. 

We might say much more on this subject, and enforce our remarks by 
ample illustration, but let these few << broad hints" suffice for the 
present. 

ALBAxr, N. T. 
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IBBITATED OB EXPOSED PULPS. 

BT C. K. FBANCI9, D. D. 8. 

Ever J operative dentist, in the course of his practice, meets with many 
cases where it becomes necessary to decide upon either the salvation or 
death of the pnlp of the tooth upon which be is operating. That a tooth, 
containing a healthy living pulp, is a far safer and more valuable organ 
than one deprived of this precious germ of nutrition, is a fact that no one 
will dispute, and every care and precaution should be exercised to avoid 
disturbing it ; but, despite all care, it sometimes does get disturbed, and 
demands our attention. 

A pulp may become irritated before actually "exposed," which, if 
long continued, is succeeded by inflammation, congestion and death. Such 
is frequently the case where the decay penetrates nearly to the pulp 
chamber, leaving but a thin layer of semi-cartilaginous structure, which 
affords but a poor protection against thermal action. If cases of this kind 
are properly treated in due season, or before the congestive stage is 
reached, the pulps may usually be restored to health. The following 
treatment is suggested : Remove all the decayed or decalcified dentine 
possible, wiihqui penetrating the pulp cavity ; better, by all means, leave 
a layer of decalcified dentine in the cavity than to actually expose the 
pulp. Syringe with warm water, and dry the cavity with small pieces of 
the softest spunk. Bathe the entire cavity with chloroform, and apply a 
paste of pure creosote with tannic acid. Cover with a cap of metal, cork, 
or piece of quill, leaving a small open space between the cap and pulp. 
Seal the cavity temporarily with gutta-percha, wax, os artificiel, or a 
paste of calcined plaster. The two last named are usually preferable, 
being poor conductors of heat, and allowing no pressure from without. 
A single application is usually sufficient to allay the irritation, and may 
remain in the cavity several days, or even weeks. 

When the pulp is restored to healthy action, and the tooth again feels 
comfortable, the filling may be removed, and the preparation of the cavity 
completed. A layer of paper, moistened with creosote, may be placed in the 
Ticinity of the pulp, and covered with a nicely-fitted gold cap ; over this 
can be introduced a gold plug ; or, if too sensitive, a temporary filling 
of <^ Hill's Stopping," or a paste of oxy-chlor. of zinc. It can thus remain 
unmolested for a year or more, until the pulp deposits a sufficient quantity 
of secondary dentine for its better protection. In the writer's mouth is 
an inferior molar, which caused intense pain at intervals for many days, 
but finally' yielded to the treatment already suggested, and is now a living, 
healthy tooth. 

When the pulp has become actually << exposed," the difficulty of pre- 
serving its yitality is increased. If, in the process of preparing the cavity 
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of a healthy tooth, the pulp chamber is acciden tally invaded, lightly place 
a single layer of bibulous paper, saturated with creosote, over the exposed 
portion, then cap and fill, as has already been suggested. This treatment 
has saved many pulps, and, when sufficient care is exercised, may prove 
successful in ordinary cases. Suffer no pressure against the pulp, and 
use creosote sufficient to allay all irritation or pain. If congestion has 
already taken place, remove the pulp as soon as possible, thus avoiding 
the danger of peridontitis, or discoloration of the crown. Should the 
pulp be too sensitive to permit its immediate removal, apply a paste com- 
posed of two parts, by weight, of tannic, with one of arsenious acid, 
moistened with creosote. This may remain in the tooth several days, if 
necessary, and will devitalise the pulp without causing pain. After all 
such operations, it is advisable to allow a sufficient time to intervene 
before the final plug is introduced, to insure a successful result. Too 
great a hurry to complete or dispatch such cases is likely to cause failures. 

New YOBK, June, 1M7. 
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DIPLOMAS. 

For the last few months the croaking members of the *^ dental frater- 
nity " have been greatly exercised on account of the independent position 
taken by the Pennsylvania College in granting diplomas to advanced 
members of the profession, who, in the aspiring season of their youth, 
sought to obtain a knowledge of the duties and requirements of their 
chosen profession by serving a lengthy term of pupilage under the prac- 
tical training of experienced dental operators, instead of seeking the 
meagre << advantages" of the then almost unheard of << college," whose 
early teachings have since been universally declared obsolete and erroneous. 
Now, wherefore all this croaking, and who are the croakers ? They seem 
to be divided into two classes, with as many reasons for their croaking. 
One class are those who received their diplomas when diplomas were very 
easily obtained, and most of these conferred merely << honorary degrees," 
requiring no attendance whatever to the lectures, nor a shadow of an 
examination before a college faculty, as may be seen by referring to a 
list of their names, &c., published in the July number of the <* New 
York Dental Recorder," for 1856, which list, by the way, is worth the 
trouble of looking over just now. 

The other class comprises those who possess a covetous nature : vexed 
because they have never been fortunate enough to obtain << honorary 
degrees," and aware of their inability to successfully pass the ordeal 
requisite to procure a proper college certificate. Some of the latter class, 
however, seem to imagine themselves competent to occupy positions as 
professors, and to dictate in general terms as to qualifications requisite 
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for obtaining the coveted " parchment." It is not to be supposed that 
every man who affixes a string of titulary letters to his name, possesses 
them legitimately. Men have been known to sport the appendages of 
** M. D.," or " D. D. S.," or both, who never received a diploma of any 
kind. 

The ** croakers " appear ..very anxious to see their profession " ele- 
vated," but in their own peculiar way. So loog as they can ride on the 
** front seats," or stand 'poised upon the shoulders of their brothers, they 
are ready to cry "fl</w<rnce;" but if other lights appear a little more 
luminous than their own, they << croak." Oh, consistency! Index. 
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*< Enlightening and directing public opinion in regard to the duties, 
responsibilities and requirements of the dental profession," is so important 
a duty that it should be entrusted only to such as exhibit special fitness 
for its performance. " It is a source of continual regret," therefore, to 
find such a task lightly entered upon by illiterate declaimers, assuming 
the character of "well-qualified dentists*," but really as little fitted to 
judge others as to form a proper estimate of their own littleness. What 
wonder that " men of eminence in literature and arts and sciences," should 
sometimes fall into the hands of incompetent operators, when so many 
who set up as teachers and leaders in ^< the profession" are chronic blun- 
derers. Teaching the public is well ] teaching those who are to serve the 
public is better ; but above all the teachers should look well to themselves. 

Every one must be pleased at the very sensible recommendations of 
the Committee of the American Dental Association in regard to accepting 
students. Not only are the suggestions good in themselves, but the 
manner in which they are offered is an additional excellence. Mark, in 
contrast, the report of the proceedings of the so-called Association of 
Colleges. The gist of all that this meeting accomplished was the passage 
of a gratuitous resolution, to the effect that it could not approve of con- 
ferring the degree of D. D. S. upon any persons, except students who 
had regularly attended lectures, or gentlemen who had made valuable 
contributions to science. We say gratuitous, because we have as yet 
been unable to find any body who asked for its approval, or is moved 
at its censure. While it is very "irregular" to grant diplomas to 
any who have not entered in by the straight gate, the doors are 
thrown wide to any needy brother who can be found to accept a pro 
feasorship ; he being sole judge of his own qualifications. As it would 
not quite do to acknowledge that there was no principle at all in their 
action, they attach all their self-consequence to sticking to a very little 
2 
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principal, in hope of making it return very great interest. The Baltimore 
College very innocently declares it has conferred the honorary degree only 
twice within the last ten years , bat those who have good memories count 
up one hundred and fifty antecedent. The Ohio College has granted its 
sheep-skins to all manner of wolves, who would subscribe for its clothing* 
What the Philadelphia College has done, may be unknown ; but << there 
is nothing hid that shall not be revealed." The New York institution, 
after announcing, in terms of ridiculous pomposity, that three years of 
pupilage would be necessary to the attainment of its honors^ graduated 
nine students at its first session. Nevertheless, dental education has 
advanced and will advance — colleges or no colleges. Other resolves in 
which this syndicate unite, are in various degrees noticeable for betraying 
a lack of that << good English education" which the Committee above 
named considers essential for students. Strange, that among << the various 
Faculties who, in the person of their various official officers, signed the 
Constitution," none could be found possessed of the simple faculty of 
writing correctly. 

Prominent in the new crusade is a writer who, in lieu of other com- 
mendation, praises his own work|^s << a calm and dispassionate discussion," 
in which << everything of a personal nature is studiously avoided." Here 
is a sample by which to judge : << It is difficult to conceive what advantage 
can accrue to the recipients of the diplomas, some of whom, perhaps, in 
point of general intelligence, and as practitioners, occupy higher positions 
in the estimation of the profession and the community thaix those whose 
endorsement they have sought. Under sUch circumstances, it must be 
quite evident that the diplomas would be of as little value as the parch- 
ment on which they are written."* 

Query, whether the addition of another name, which shall be name- 
less, would, in the writer's estimation, add to the value of the docu- 
ments ? His opening paragraph admits the whole question to be one of 
policy j and many wonder why that which was a commendable action of 
an institution in his own case, should be an injury to the community in 
that of others equally worthy. It all comes down to the question. Whose 
ox is gored ? The suggestion that " such a course on the part of any one" 
of the Medical Colleges << would exclude the institution from representa- 
tion in the American Medical Association," is a flourish which indicates 
very plainly what the author would do, if he could. The story of the 
frog, who burst in the effort to distend himself to the size of the ox, is 
apropos of the whole of this windy performance. 

The Professional Tourist, who has such a convenient fashion of seeing 
and hearing only what serves his purpose, and of making partial state- 

# DenUl Cosmos J Vol. Tiii., ptge 616. 
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meDts which have all the effects of mis-statementSy has generalized him- 
self into a perfect muddle of apprehension over the diploma suhjeot. 
We would direct the attention of this gentleman, whose name is so 
pleasantly suggestive of peaceful flocks and herds, to the thanklessness 
of the task of << pulling other people's chestnuts out of the fire," which, 
besides being unpleasant and disagreeable, is also rather contemptible 
business for a professional traveler. His article should, however, receive 
lenient criticism, as we are often reminded in it that in New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore there were <^ fine entertainments," << luxurious 
viands," " bountiful " repasts, and " grand suppers," at which our Tour- 
ist's '' inner man was satisfied." The champagne at the << St. Jame&' 
Hotel " must be taken as the cause of his forgetting to say that the dinner 
given by the dentists of New Tork was to the American Dental Conven- 
tion, and not, as he leaves it to be inferred, to the Dental College of that 
city. 

We congratulate the profession upon the establishment of an order 
for the decoration of ^' distinguished contributors " to << dental art and 
mechanism." F. C. D. is the style of the new enigma by which to con- 
quer admiration and awaken wonder. What it means is questionable ; we 
had it, on good authority, that it would designate First Class Dentists 
from the common herd of D. D. S.'s ; but its conferrence upon Messrs. 
Owen and Tomes set us again to wondering. A friend, who should be 
posted, tells us that it signifies admittance to the Fellowship of the Col- 
leges of Dentistry. But suppose the gentlemen named should not care 
to be hale-fellows with such company ? we inquire. << 0, no matter about 
that," is the reply, « that is not the point. Owens and Tomes don't care 
anything about it, of course ; it is we who want their names to help us 
along. It's only a little game of ours, do you see ?" 

Nothing daunted by other failures. New England promises, ere long, 
to have a Dental College of her own, to relieve the crowded halls of older 
schools. Barvard and Yale, we are assured, outbid each other for the 
sponsorship. A monthly bulletin will chronicle the growth of the new- 
born, and dental sages of the East will guide its first dentition. We 
wish the babe a plenteous flow of proper aliment, though the family so 
rapidly increases that many hungry mouths must share it. 

There again appears among our journals one which has slept so long, 
we had thought it dead and buried. The awakening, so far as we may 
judge, is not to a higher life. The frequent allusions to << Secession " are 
anything but sensible. To our certain knowledge, some of the chief con- 
tributors were greatly exercised last summer at the .en trance of political 
personages into a scientific assembly ; yet they show a great facility now 
for sprinkling political slang throughout their pages, and vent their 
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spleen by printing proper names without capital letters; such warfare 
is only worthy of women and children. There is a great attempt in 
this journal to appear learned, the result being frequently unsuccessful. 
Its typography is by no means perfect, yet in this respect it is far in 
advance of some of its neighbors, which present a legionary body of errors* 
Two articles appear in one issue on Trichiniosis ; while only one, and that 
selected, is of any practical utility to the large class for whom the journal 
}s intended. << Dentistry as a Fine Art," is a labored effort, by an indi- 
vidual who is unable to discriminate between notoriety and reputation. 
We have heard this twaddle before ; the writer's stock of art being so 
very limited that it must needs be repeated again and again, on every 
possible occasion. The summing up of this pretentious matter is, that 
<< all operations on the natural teeth, as artistic performances, are in rank 
below that of the substitution of artificial ones ;" which, were it true, 
could not be accepted as an apology for the lack of the sneered-at << skillful 
manipulation " which enables the conscientious operator to preserve his 
patient's teeth, instead of sacrificing them to his low ideas of art. 

The Dental Associations are a rich source, not only of instruction, but 

ofttimes of entertainment. At a recent gathering, one of the brethren was 

struck at his first sight of << such nice joints," and wanted to know '' if they 

were made with an ordinary grinder." A " gas generator" was exhibited, 

the most wonderful affair ever heard of, and then the cheapness of the 

hing, that was what settled the business; whj it was cheap at any price. 

Also, a combined lip and cheek holder, warranted to keep open the jaws 

of Leviathian, with a hook to put in his nose, if necessary, leaving the 

operator free to get " a fair chance " at his victim, while the victim has 

no chance at all. This, too, going cheap ; no profit in the manufacture ] 

all done for love of " the profession." One professor was so tickled at 

the performdnce that he declared " it was worth ail the talk he had heard 

at Dental Associations for years ;" which is not very great praise after 

all. Another, of the same band of brothers, was very differently affected ; 

<< it made him sick " to think he had not seen it years ago, before he 

abandoned *< the profession." Be comforted, brother ; no good comes of 

crying over spilt milk. Friend Boggs next tells how Dr. Noggs invented 

an instrument that had << more brains in it than anything the profession 

had in the way of pluggers." The only drawback is, that << the brain '' 

occasionally gets addled, and then the instrument goes off at half-cock. 

An instructive discourse ensues on " dead blows " versus <* live blows.'* 

Specialties now come up, such as <^ laughing gas exhibitions," in which 

one of the prominent members has a vital interest. A certain brother 

complains that if he sends a turkey to a professional friend, he is very apt 

to get a crow in return ; which must be very annoying, especially about 
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dinner time, and ought to end in stopping the supply of turkeys. Yet 
another, " feels safe, in saying, that if he oould get higher prices, he 
would make more money than he does now, and might do better work ;" 
both propositions are doubtless eminently correct. An unparalleled case 
in practice we must not overlook, where " the second molar nerve was 
destroyed, treated^ filled with amalgamy and three years elapsed before 
pain.'' The "official officers" of the Association of Colleges should 
secure this unique specimen for their museum. One gentleman uses 
" small pludgets of cotton" for filling « fangs ;" a second settles Mm by 
saying he « objects to cotton, because of quacks.^* Otfe, strong in the 
faith, « did not know that he ever failed ;" but his patients are much 
troubled with "periostitis." Alas, for us, an end must come to the 
best things; and so we leave this Association, not without ho^e that, 
ftt its next display, " we may be there to see." Unknown. 
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DENTAL EDUOATION. 

BT T. L. BUCKINGHAM, D. D. S. 

It must now be generally known by the dental profession, for it has 
been published in all the dental journals, that several meetings of the 
faculties of the various dental colleges have taken place, and an associa- 
tion has been formed under the name of the Association of the Colleges 
of Dentistry, and that at the meeting held in Philadelphia, March 20, 
1867, the Pennsylvania College withdrew from the Association. The 
cause for this withdrawal, which has been so prominently held up by the 
journals, has not been fully or fairly explained by any of them. The 
resolution, as published, does not convey to the reader the cause of the 
trouble, and the editorials have only spoken of it as an act of the gravest 
importance ; it is therefore necessary that we should give some good and 
substantial reasons for our action. 

To get at the source of the troubles, and not keep the reader in sus- 
pense, it ifl only necessary to state that the Pennsylvania College adopted 
a rble some time ago to allow dentists who have been in practice since 
1S52, to come forward and be examined, without requiring them to attend 
lectures, and if found qualified, they were recommended to the trustees 
to receive the diploma of the college. Several dentists availed themselves 
of this privilege in March, 1866, and a much larger number at the close 
of the session in 1867. It was to prevent, or at least to censure this 
course, that the resolution was adopted. 

Our faculty does not claim to be the discoverers of this mode of 
graduating dentists, nor have they taken a patent on it to prevent other & 
from doing the same. But they do think if it had been carried out as it 
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was inteoded by the first college, we would bow baye all the reputable 
dentists coDnected with one or the other of the colleges. 

Let us now examine the rules adopted and the course recommended 
by the dental associations and colleges that have been establbhed, and 
see if they do not endorse the course we have pursued. 

The American Society of Dental Surgeons, the first society of dentists 
that was formed, held their first meeting in New York city in August, 
1840. They stated in the first article of their Constitution, that '< The 
objects of this society are to promote union and harmony among all 
respectable and well-informed dental surgeons, to advance the science by 
free communication and interchange of sentiments, either written or 
verbal, between members of the society, both in this and other countries ; 
in fine,#o give character and respectability to the profession, by establish- 
ing a line of distinction between the truly meritorious and skillful, and such 
as riot in the ill-gotten fruits of unblushing impudence and empiricism." 

All the societies that have been established since that time, and they 
are now numerous, have incorporated the same, in some form, in their 
rules and regulations, and within the last few years, numerous applica- 
tions have been made to the different State Legislatures to pass a law 
appointing a board of examiners to sit in judgment, and draw this line 
of distinction between those who are qualified and those who are not. It 
may be seen, from what has been stated, that an almost universal desire 
prevails among the well-informed dentists, that some line of distinction 
should be made between those two classes. Now, why have these societies 
not been able to make this line 1 First, because they have no standard 
to go by. It could not be expected that the members would all be 
equal to the best, and as the great majority of tho9e composing these 
societies have received no regular course of instruction, they were at a 
loss to tell how much information others should have to enable them to 
become members ; and hence, the qualifications in some of them became 
very low. And secondly, we think the societies should not establish this 
line, for they are formed for the mutual benefit of the members, and they 
are, in a measure, schools for teaching. One of the objects of the first 
society was the <<free communication and interchange of sentiments," 
and this should be the object of all. 

Another mode of distinguishing was adopted by the collegesi which 
was to grant honorary degrees to those who bad acquired a reputation by 
some discovery, contribution to science, or even a reputable practice. 
This course was pursued for a number of years by the first dental college, 
and all the others have availed themselves of the privilege. But the 
propriety of the course has always been questioned. Honorary degrees 
are supposed to be conferred gratuitously, and upon those who have distin- 
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gQished themselyes bj some contribntion to the science, and tbey are con- 
sidered a mark of distinction above the ordinary degree, and as they are con- 
ferred without an examination, it is only in cases where the ability of the 
party is personally known to the faculty, that they should be given, unless 
*t is to those who are publicly known to the profession. But had the names 
of the recipients of the honors been published at the time, the errors 
would soon have been corrected ; for the better class of them would have 
pointed out, with such force to the faculty, the injury they were doing by 
conferring the degree upon inferior men, as to prevent them from con- 
tinuing the practice, except in cases where they knew the candidate. 

But while the profession, generally, does not approve of conferring 
honorary degrees upon those who have distinguished themselves only in 
their practice, still the members express a desire that some mode may 
be devised to separate the good from the bad, and many of them look 
to the colleges to offer such a plan, and as they are the only institutions 
that give a regular course of instruction, and have a standard for quali- 
fication, and also are the only ones that can legally confer a degree, it 
appears to us that they are the only source from which the line of dis- 
tinction should spring. 

Having views similar to those stated, and prompted by several articles 
that have appeared in the Dental Times, the faculty of the Pennsylvania 
College, in January, 1866, adopted a rule, offering to examine and 
graduate any good, respectable dentists who have been in practice since 
1852, upon the following conditions : 

" Dentists who have been in continued practice since 1852, are eligible to be 
candidates for graduation without attendance on lectures. The candidate for 
graduation must present satisfkctory evidence of his having been in practice for 
the allotted time, also of his good standing in the profession. He must prepare 
a thesis upon some subject connected with the theory or practice of dentistry. 
He must present specimens of his workmanship. He must undergo a satisfac- 
tory examination by the faculty, on each of the branches taught by them : 
when, if qualified, he shall be recommended to the Board of Trustees, and if 
approved, shall receive the degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery. Of this class 
^ of graduates, the matriculation and diploma fees only arc required." 

Why objections should be offered to this course, we are at a loss 
to understand, unless it is from selfish motives. That a class of 
dentists, who are recognized as the foremost in our profession, in all our 
conventions and societies, as well as in our professional journals, and 
have established a reputation by a practice of over fifteen years, should 
be debarred the honor of having the degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery 
conferred upon them, merely because they have not attended lectures, 
appears to us to be carrying the restrictions too far. 

As we have now given, in a very brief manner, some of the reasons 
for adopting the rule referred to, it may be proper to review some of the 
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communications that have been published in opposition to it. The Dental 
Register, in a short notice, by the editor, merely says : " We are 
Borry that the brethren of the Pennsylvania College thought best to go 
out in the cold ; we hope they will reconsider the matter and come along 
with us, for we will do them good." Now this is kind in the author. 
We can only say, it is better sometimes that things should cool off; it 
may be too hot as well as too cold for organic bodies ; even steam boilers 
should have the fire built cautiously under them at first, to test the 
amount of pressure they will stand. 

The editor of tho American Journal of Dental Science gives a more 
extensive notice, which we will copy for the benefit of our readers : 

** We wish to call the attention of our readers especially to the proceedings 
of the Association of Dental Colleges— in our judgment the roost important 
subject in dentistry that can engage the mind of the reader or employ the pen 
of the joumahst. We confess to a feeling of disappointmeni that the editor of 
so widely circulated a journal as the CoxmoH^ should have passed over, without 
notice, certain minutes in those proceedings, w^hich record an action that must 
have a decided influence npon dental education.'^ 

Now this looks to us very much like wanting to use some other oat's 

paws to pull the chestnuts out of the fire. Why did not the editor himself 

notice the minutes he refers to ? He had as long a time, and quite as 

much ability as the other : 

*' That one of the colleges represented in that association — and one of the 
most influential — should have refused to co-operate with the others in their 
efibrt to improve the system of education ; still further, that it should have 
determined to pursue a course which the others regard injurious to the cause 
of collegiate education — is a matter of gravest impoitnncc. It challenges the 
censure or approval of the profession, and is a suojcct which must necessarily 
be discussed. Our pnges will be open to any communications, on either side of 
the question, wliich shall be written with fairness and courtesy. As editors, 
we cannot permit any exclusion from our journal of temperate discussion of a 
subject so important as dental education. But as friends of education, and 
professors in a dental college, we think it our duty to record our disapproval of 
the precession of the Pennsylvania College." 

As we understand the first sentence in the above paragraph, it conveys 
a wrong impression, << And that one of the most influential should have 
refused to co-operate with the others in their effort to improve the system , 
of education." Now we did not refuse to co-operate with them in tho 
advancement of dental education, as the proceedings of the Association, 
published by themselves, will show ; but accepted all the resolutions that 
were adopted, and would have lived faithfully up to them, except the 
eighth, which has no bearing whatever upon dental education — it merely 
disapproves of a rule whioh we had adopted. We admit that some of the 
regulations we did not voCe for, neither did all the other colleges vote for 
them all ; still, while we remained in the Association, we were bound to 
submit to the will of the majority. 

The editors very generously offer to open their journal to any commu- 
nications written with fairness and courtesy on the subject. This is all 
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we ask : give us some good and snbstantial arguments against the course 
we are pursuing, and we will abandon it ; but a mere protest, without some 
argument to sustain it, will not change our course. 

The next article we will notice is much longer, and in the form of an 
original communication, by one of the editors of the Cosmos. Now every- 
body knows that the Cosmos is the dental world, and that the editor, 
like Atlas, sustains the world on his shoulders, and when )ie takes up his 
pen to write on dental education,^the little boys must get out of the way, 
for he is about to show the elephant. 

He commences with a grand flourish about the origin and growth of 
dental colleges, and to embellish his article, quotes from a distinguished 
writer a paragraph on the rise and development of some of the arts, t. e. 
from the first hollow trunk of an oak, to the mighty ship of war, and the 
sand which was first melted with crude ashes, to the perfection to which 
glass is now brought. We can only say, in commenting on this, that if 
dental colleges are as slow in development as these arts have been, the 
older portion of the present generation of dentists will not see them 
brought to perfection. But we do not find fault with the quotations, they 
are here as they are frequently in our journals, the best part of the 
matter, although it is sometimes difficult to apply them to the subject 
under consideration. 

In the next paragraph, it is stated that there were one hundred and 
eight graduates from dental colleges the past session, and in a foot-note, 
he says : <^ This is exclusive of the honorary and other degrees, conferred 
by some of the institutions." 

Then it appears from this, that there were some honorary degrees con- 
ferred. We may have occasion to refer again to this before we close our 
article. The << other degrees," I suppose, refer to us. Passing down 
the same paragraph, we come to where the writer reaches the main 
question ; viz. : Can a dentist acquire sufficient knowledge to enable him 
to graduate without attending lectures ? '< That a general knowledge of 
these sciences may bo acquired by persons of studious habits, outside of 
colleges, with aid of books, is beyond a question of doubt true. Persons of 
studious habits, however, are rather in the minority than in the majority, 
not only in the world at large, but also in the dental profession. A 
general knowledge of anatomy, physiology, chemistry, and the principles 
and practice of medicine and surgery, such as that which every well edu- 
cated gentleman possesses, is not sufficient for a practitioner of dentistry, 
for it is quite as indispensable that he should be as thoroughly acquainted 
with these sciences as the medical man." In answer to the above, we 
have but to republish an extract from an article in Vol. VII. page 315, 
of the Cosmos^ by the same author : '* That knowledge may be acquired 
more readily and easily in good schools, with able and competent teachers 
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as a 'da and guides to the student ^ is undeniable, but that it can he secured 
outside of them by minds possessing an indomitable will and concentra- 
tion of purpose, with a greater expenditure of time, patience, and money, 
is equally true." (The iUlics are in the original.) 

We might close our communication by publishing these two articles 
side by side, but space will not permit us to do so. W« can only make 
a few extracts from them, and refer the reader to the original articles. 

But to continue the article now under consideration ; the writer, after 
continuing for some time in the same strain as we haye quoted, says : 
<< Convictions such as these, and the fact of always having opposed the 
conferring of degrees upon any others than those who have attended 
lectures and passed a satisfactory examination, with the exception of 
gentlemen who have distinguished themselves as contributors to science, 
prompted me at a recent meeting of the Association of the Colleges of 
Dentistry, to protest * • * against the practice of graduating candidates who 
may present themselves merely upon years of practice, and without 
attendance upon lectures." Now we would like to ask one or two ques- 
tions here, and we suppose the gentleman can answer them without much 
trouble. Did he not recommend the only two candidates for the 
honorary degree that received it while he was in the Pennsylvania 
College? and has there not been three at least connected with the 
college he is now in, that use the title of D. D. S., who have not attended 
lectures ? Does the mere act of becoming a teacher entitle a man to not 
only the regular, but the honorary degree % 

" Regarding dental colleges as establishments for the education of the 
profession alone." These are nearly the same words that are used in the 
preamble to the resolution adopted by the Association. It reads: 
<< Regarding the education of the profession as the primary and only 
object in the establishment of dental colleges," &o. We admit that it 
was the principal object in establishing dental colleges to teach thoi^e who 
are coming into the profession, but that it was the only object is not so 
clear. Why did the originators of the first college insert in their charter 
the following : 

* ** And be it enacted, that the said professors shall have full power to confer 
on any student, who shall have attended all the lectures in said College for two 
terms, and all others who, after an examination by the professors, shall have 
been found worthy, the degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery." 

**And be it enacted, that the professors shall have power to confer the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery on any dentist who may have 
rendered service to the science, or distinguished himself in his profession.** 

All the other colleges have the privilege given them to confer the 
honorary degree, and it is left to them to judge who are entitled to receive 
it. Neither are they restricted in their course of instruction ; in some 

* Xztrtcted from tb« Charter of the Baltimore College of Dental Surgery. 
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caaes it has been yerj short, not aver six weeks : and all the colleges have 
made a certain period of practice equivalent to the first course of instruc- 
tion. Now, if five or eight years are equivalent to the first course, is no 
length of time equal to two courses ? But to continue the sentence which 
we divided, to comment on the first part of it : 

** It is easy to understand that the motives prompting a faculty to adopt this 
coarse would be to secure the influence of such parties in support of the par- 
ticular institution with which they would thus become identified ; but it is 
difficnll to conceive what advantage can accrue to the recipients of the diplomas, 
some of whom, perhaps, in point of general intelligence, and as practitioners, 
occupy higher positions in the estimation of the profession and the community 
than those whose endorsement they have sought. Under such circumstances, it 
tinust be quite evident that the diplomas would be of as little value as the parch- 
ment on which they are written/' 

We admit that the writer has given the proper explanation of the 

motive, which induced ns to adopt this course. We do want the influence 

and support of all such parties as received these diplomas from us, and 

we want their advice also, and we expect them to watch us, and when we 

are wrong to tell us of it, and we want them to watch one another. We 

promise faithfully that we will let them know publicly who receives this 

degree ; we will not mix them up with the other graduates, so that they 

cannot be distinguished; nor will we, in publishing the proceedings 

of our commencements, suppress their names, for we hope to graduate 

none that we are ashamed of ; and for the benefits they are to receive, 

we can refer them to an article published in the present number of the 

Times. But we have what may be considered by some a more conclusive 

argument in the article from which we have copied so extensively : 

" The influence upon education is far more salutary when such men come 
forward and submit to an examination on the part of a capable and reliable 
faculty, who shall decide upon their right to possess a diploma, than when the 
so-called honorary dtptoman are distributed ad libitum upon gentlemen who, 
however worthy as men and practitioners, have neither attended lectures, sub- 
mitted to an examination, nor distinguished themselves in any way as con- 
tributors to the science and art of the profession.'' 

One more extract from these articles, and we are done : 

*• What is the exact character of the acknowledgment which the faculty of 
an institution makes when it proposes to graduate those who were engaged in 
practice, when the institution was established, by merely submitting to an 
examination ? Virtually, that such candidates could learn as much, or more, 
otUHde of the institution than in >/, and although such parties have tacitly 
demonstrated during the intervening years, an utter want of confidence in them, 
as instruf-torsj by avoiding the lecture-rooms of the institution, the said faculty, 
with a magnanimity worthy of a better cause, are willing to give them as 
examiners an endorsement which they do not need.'' 

Now, what impression does the writer want to convey by this paragraph ? 

Does he intend to say that those who have graduated in this manner are 

not qualified equal to a student who has only been two years studying, 

and has had no real practice ? (He must refer to those who have passed, 

for he cannot tell who will apply in future.) If this is a correct interpret^- 
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tion, he has contradioted himself in a sentence already quoted, or does 
the sentence convey the idea that they may know enough to graduate at 
our college, but not enough to pass any other ? Oh ! if they had only 
attended " upon lectures for a few months," they could then have come 
forward as candidates for graduation, and passed the ordeal with the 
highest honors. 

Since writing the above, we have received the June number of the 
American Journal of Denial Science^ in which we find an article from a 
correspondent who signs himself P. H. A. He does not give his own views 
upon our course, but he asks a friend to speak for him, and then opin- 
ions are given in such a manner as leave us in doubt whether he is in 
our favor or against us. When the correspondence assumes some definite 
form, we may take some notice of it. 

We must close this article, which has now been extended much beyond 
what we intended wheti we commenced. But allow us first to refer to 
the action of the Association. We have been asked why we did not 
continue with them, as this resolution did not forbid, it only did not 
approve of our course. We answer that it was the understanding with 
all the members that the rules of the Association would be carried out in 
good faith. The resolution, as first introduced, did forbid, in positive 
terms, and was only modified into its present shape near the close of 
the discussion. The manner in which the subject was brought before the 
Association, the spirit of the discussion, and the comments that have been 
published since, all show that it was not the wish of the others for us to 
remain, unless we changed our course, and to stay, with this vote of cen- 
sure resting upon us, would disgrace us, not only in our own estimation, 
but also in that of the profession at large. 

How a representative from an institution that has recently granted twelve 
or thirteen diplomas to persons who had not attended lectures, nor under- 
gone an examination, and had charged them the full price for the tickets, 
could sit under those discussions and vote for the resolution, is more 
than we can understand. Perhaps, as the names of the graduates had not 
been published, it was thought they would not be discovered, or probably 
they had repented, and intended to pursue a different course ; but then it 
would have been as well to have made an open confession, and the Asso- 
ciation could have taken them upon trial for a short time ] and we under- 
stand another institution, which was fully represented, have granted 
several degrees that have not been made public, and it is reported that 
an Editor who has taken a very active part in this matter, has for some 
time been cognizant of these facts, and has not thought it proper to say 
anything about them. 

So we must conclude that our great crime was not so much in the course 
w 6 were pursuing, as in making that course public. 
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AHALOAM IS DENTAL FBAOTIOE. 

BT DR. A. A. COOK. 
(Read before the Mamachuaetts Deotal Society, April ^1867 ) 

<' ProTe all things : hold faat that which is good." 

Tbis quotation is selected not so much as a text from which to ser- 
monise, but rather as a motto, embodying a principle which is not to be 
disregarded by the Dental Profession. The principle of electicism lies at 
the foundation of all practical success in the various callings of life as 
^ell as in the learned professions. In all departments of human activity 
we are called upon to compare, to test, to prove, that in the end the false 
and the bad may be discarded, the good and the right embraced, 
and, if possible, the better, if not the best, secured. Ours is not the 
only profession that has had to grope its way along, feeling for truth, 
grasping at times shadows for substance, mistaking uncertainties for 
£acts, asserting conjecture for science, and << a' that and a' that." Was it 
Hippocrates, or one of more modern date, that said, " the science of 
medicine was founded in conjecture and has been improved by murder." 
The saying smacks a la Holmes, who can say a smart thing though it be 
at the expense of his chosen profession. It is truthful, whoever uttered 
it. Galen never spoke wiser. Medical science, so called, is not to be 
undervalued, nor is the medical profession to be lightly esteemed. Self- 
respect, such is the connection between us, should hold us back from any 
undue reflection as to the deficiencies of the past or the mistakes of the 
present, as to the uncertainties of the science or the questionable practice 
of the profession. All that Is meant is that conjecture, experiment, 
uncertainty and diversity of practice, as well as change of views and 
formulas, have not been confined to the dental profession. They who 
serve best the needs of diseased humanity are such as are properly called 
eclectic. This class grasp at the valuable and the useful in whatever 
school such remedies are found. They seek to prove all things that they 
may hold fast to the good. To be sure they will not abandon the tried 
for the doubtful. They will not resort to experiment till all known and 
usual resources fail them, and even then will hesitate as to what may seem 
of doubtful character. They seek to be guided by all the wisdom books 
can give, observation bestow, or experience furnish. And yet they are 
not so bigoted as to think that wisdom is confined to any one school of 
practice ; that they are the people of all others, and that wisdom will 
die with them. Nay, the true man, the honest eclectic, exclaims — 

** Seize the truth wherever His found, 
On christian or on heathen ground.'* 

What has been considered good practice, in accordance with the most 
approved science at one time, or by some of the most distinguished of the 
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dental profesiioD, has at other times and bj others been, or is now, perhaps, 
discarded as unscientific and unprofessional. All who have been long in 
practice can look back and see they have abandoned some things once 
deemed valuable, and, perchance, now practice and adopt what thej once 
repudiated. All have come as the result of experience, or of observa- 
tion, to change somewhat as to the means or modes of operations as they 
have come to have less or more confidence in some one particular mode. 
No two, perhaps, are perfectly agreed as to the best method of doing a 
given operation, or if agreed as to the means to be used, they differ as to 
the best mode of manipulation to accomplish the desired result, or in the 
skill each can put forth to accomplish such result. The absolute is not 
easily obtained. He who deservedly ranks high is sometimes conscious 
he might do better. His ideal and aspiration is for a perfection beyond 
his present efforts, or at least performance. Excelsior is the motto of 
such, which means, << doing well and going to do better." And this is 
the end contemplated by this, our Association, as by other similar dental 
societies. 

Upon nothing has there been more conflict of opinion or sentiment 
among the profession than in regard to the use of amalgam. Extreme? 
have been taken by writers of eminence, and the controversy runs all 
through our dental literature. Much has been said on both sides ; it may 
be something remains to be said. One can hardly give a summary of the 
whole that has appeared in the compass of an essay of ordinary length. 
8ome of the fragments may be gathered up that nothing be lost. 

Three questions will mainly claim attention, though not consecutively 
or fully treated. What is the history of its use ? What the present 
status of its use ? What may be regarded as settled as to its use : if, 
indeed, anything is yet established ? 

Some ten years before I entered on the practice of dentistry, i, «., as 
early as 1830, something of the kind was used in filling teeth. Who 
originated it, or the exact date of its first use are alike unknown, at 
least to the writer. It was an inferior article, perhaps, to that of 
modern date. Its use was .mainly in the hands of traveling charlatans, 
who were able to drive a large business on a small capital, and make 
livings, if not fortunes, from unconscionable practice. It was used with- 
out discrimination to a great extent, and all sorts of teeth, or rather of 
cavities, from the incisors to the molars, from the size of a bird shot to 
that of a Minnie ball were filled with it. Its use was not usually witb 
much skill or painstaking at the first, though I take it there were some 
conscientious and skillful that came to do the best that could be expected 
from the use of a new thing. Finding it in the hands of mountebanks and 
humbugs, to a great extent, the better class of dentists were wary of its 
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use, and distrnstful of its worth. Some denounced the vile stuff in toto 
as some do now. 

It was called hj such as got their living thereby as their chief stock in 
trade or practice, << succedaneuffiy" or some other euphonious adcaptandum 
of mystic power. There was much of humbug to the um as then prac* 
ticed. It took, and many were the victims of these professional practi- 
tioners. People do love to be humbugged. Judging from the blackened 
appearance of the fillings made of it, by far the larger part of the plug 
was mercury ; or else the mixture was different as to the metals, or their 
proportions, from what now obtains. Cases of salivation were reported 
as having been from its use. The writer cannot vouch it was so, though 
there be witnesses ready to so attest. I'erchance salivation in the given 
case or cases may have been from other cause or causes. Of this more 
anon. 

When about commencing the practice of dentistry at Cabotville, now 
Ghicopee, in 1840, 1 became acquainted with one N. P. Ames, a bachelor, 
who had the reputation of a first-class mechanic, as well as of being a man 
of intelligence and of moral worth. He had been sent to Europe by our 
government to gain some information in the \rorkshop8 of the nations 
that might be of use in perfecting our national armament. While in 
London, as he related, be had his teeth filled with amalgam. The work 
was done by a Jew, and the job was an ezteiisive . and expensive one. 
Before he got to Paris, while crossing the t;hannel, the plugs, if such the 
stuffing used can be called, had, fr(Mn the superabundance of mercury, 
commenced to come out, and he swallowed some of the vile compound. 
He became salivated, as he said. Mrs. Sigourney was in Paris at the 
time, and became his nurse, at Jeast in part. It was a bad case of saliva- 
tion according to 'his afccount. I received his Statement of the case as 
unquestionable at the time. Of course, I became cautious of the use of 
amalgam. When I used it, as I did sometimes in cases of a la&t resort to 
save a doubtful molar, I was careful to express all the mercury possible 
by hard squeezing. The case of Ames found its way into our literature 
of the times. The opponents ' of amalgam made much of it. A due 
regard to facts requires me to state that I came to have reason to suspect 
Ames was never salivated at all ', that it is now my full conviction it was 
a case of syphilis, that all the symptoms were of a syphilitic type. It 
was so pronounced by French physicians at the time. His attendant 
at home so regarded the case, and so stated to Ames ; and Ames 
inquired of the Doctor, << if the disease might not be from accident ?" 
Amalgam had nothing to do with the death of Ames It has been said 
his death was downright murder. It may have been ; but it was of a 
suicidal nature, and some other mercurial than that of amalgam caused it, 
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and some Jewess rather than Jew had to do with it. Of course all argu- 
ments against the use of amalgam from the case of Ames have had no 
weight since I came to entertain the conviction I do, shared in as it was 
by Ames himself, and entertained as it is by his physician now living. 

MlLFOBD, MAaB« (TO Bl 00HTIMt7BD.) 
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THINGS WE TALK ABOUT. 

Professional subjects to talk about are wanting neither in number or 
variety. The one which has, perhaps, attracted the most attention, and 
the greatest amount of discussion, has been the adoption of certain reso- 
lutions upon the subject of Dental Diplomas, by the self-styled Associa- 
tion of the Colleges of Dentistry, and the withdrawal therefrom of the 
Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery. The action of the body has 
called forth numerous essays by different writers and editors, some of 
, which we present to our readers, and to which we direct their careful 
consideration. 

The attention of the friends and patrons of our College is called to the 
change in our Faculty, a distinct chair of Physiology and Hygiene having 
been instituted. To fill this position, the Trustees have selected Henry 
Hartshorne, M. D., Prof, of Hygiene in the University of Pennsylvania 
and Professor of Physiology and Hygiene in the Philadelphia High 
School, a gentlemen of enlarged and ripened experience as a teacher, 
writer and practitioner. The qualifications of Prof. H. are of so high an 
order that we doubt not that the additional chair will be found to be of 
decided advantage to our dental students. 

The American Journal of Dental Science^ third series, comes to hand 
after an interval of many years ; it presents a creditable appearance, but 
its typography is much inferior to the former Journal, second series, 
published by Messrs. Lindsay & Blakiston. The leading article, by Prof. 
Austin, on Dental Progress, would bo more appropriate for an address 
for a Dental College Commencement, did it not give evidence of unmis* 
takable pedantry. The articles on Osmotic Action , Cardiac Neuralgia 
and Aluminum are worthy of careful perusal. The article by P. H. A., 
in June number, is a miserable attempt to furnish wit instead of logic or 
reason upon the subject considered. We confess to considerable surprise 
that such a disloyal article should be published in any respectable dental 
journal : that our readers may not think us unjust in this criticism we 
maka the following quotation : << The Pennsylvania School has the same 
right to secede that South Carolina had under the old Constitution : but 
the College had, perhaps, less excuse or provocation than the State found 
in view of grievances past, present or prospective." There is much room 
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for iitiproveiDent in the stjle and tone of this modern << Rip Van Winkle/' 
before it will meet the demands of the present age. 

Manj inquiries have been made for the transactions of the American 
Dental Association, which it was understood was to be issued soon after 
adjournment. The new Committee appointed made many promises which 
have not been performed. It is, indeed, surprising that so much time must 
be taken to get out this little work ; we think the Association should 
make it imperative on the committee to promptly publish the transactions. 
In several States we hear of movements on the part of dentists towards 
a modification of the laws, so as to allow none but graduates, or those 
dulj examined bj a Board of Examiners, to practice. An excellent 
article showing what had been done in Delaware was received too late for 
our last number. 

A sprightly little dental journal, called the Denial Annualj edited and 
published by Drs. Roberts and Houghton, has just been received. From 
a hasty glance at its contents, we should judge it was designed for 
<< popular " rather than *< professional readers." This is a want in the 
community which we doubt not the Annual will partially supply. 

The subject of plastic gold to replace foil for filling teeth has recently 
received considerable attention. The last article introduced bids fair to 
be productive of average results, unobtainable with any other material. 
There is cause for congratulation at the present and prospective 
improvement in operative dentistry. We can congratulate students who 
propose prosecuting their medical or dental studies in Philadelphia, on 
the passage of an Act by the last Legislature of Pennsylvania, legalizing 
the dissection of the dead body for the study of anatomy. The effect of 
this Act, we are informed, has been to reduce the price of the cadaver 
from twenty^ thirty and sometimes as high as ffiy dollars, to two for 
students of anatomy. The passage of this law was principally obtained 
by the unwearied labors and efforts of Prof. W. S. Forbes, who first called 
the attention of the College of Physicians to its importance, and gained 
their co-operation. It was also mainly due to his judicious representations 
to the press and members of the last Legislature, that the barriers of 
ignorance, prejudice and superstition were overthrown, and the passage of 
the Act secured. The influence of this law will doubtless be felt by 
all our Colleges, and will tend to enlarge their classes, as one source 
of great expense, vie : the practical study of anatomy, will now be 
removed. The hbtory of the Act, and the law as passed by the Legisla- 
ture will appear in our next. 

In consequence of a press of material, we are obliged to omit the article 
on Treatment of Irregularities, which will appear in our October number, 
the proceedings of the Merrimack Yfklley Dental Association, also Essays 

by Drs. Wildman, Truman and Barker. a. t. b. 
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The Twelfth Annual Session, 1867-'68. 

Pkelijiikart Lkctures and iNSTBUcnoNd. — The Dispensary and Labora - 
torjr of the College will be opened on the 1st of September, where ample 
opportunities will be afforded the student, until the close of the session, for 
the prosecution of the practical purt of the profession, under the guidance and 
sopenrision of Demonstrators of known integrity and capability; and dunng 
October Preliminary Lectures will be delivered. In this monUi, as well as 
through the entire session, a clinical lecture will be given, and operations per- 
formed by one of the Professors every Saturday afternoon. 

THE REGULAR SESSION 

Will commence on the first Monday in November, and continue until the first of 
March ensuing. The course is so arranged that about eighteen lectures will be 
delivered each week on the various branches taught in the College. A synopsis 
of which is given below : 

CHEMISTRY, 

The Course of Instruction from this Chair will commence with the considen^ 
tions of the forces that act upon matter, and the laws which govern those forces. 
Chemical nomenclature» the individual elements, and the compounds resulting 
from their combination, will then be considered. The course will be illustrate 
by diagrams and such experiments as can be performed before the class. 

MECHANICAL DENTISTRY AND METALLURGY. 

The instructions from this chair will embrace— the proper fitting up of a 
dental laboratory, the use of tools, refining, melting, alloying, and working of 
the precious mettds, and the properties and combinations or alloys of the base 
mwtaifl used by the dentist ; the description of the materials, their preparation, 
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and the most approved fommla for making porcelain teeth and blocks, together 
with the proper manner of compounding thtm ; the history and properties of all 
substances called into requisition in making dental substitutes; the entire 
range of manipulation of the diiferent materials used as a base, from the impres- 
sion to the completion, and proper adjustment of the case in the mouth, and 
such other information as appertains to this chair. The lectures will be amply 
illustrated by specimens* models and diagrams, and the practical application 
will be given in the Laboratory, under the supervision of an accomplished 
Mechanical Dentist. 

DKNTAL PATHOLOGY AND THERAPEUTICS. 

The lectures delivered from this chair will embrace General Pathology, Dental 
Pathology, the Pathological Relations of the Teeth to other parts of the System, 
together with a minute description of all special diseases that have any rela- 
tion to Dental Surgery, or of interest to the Dentist. They will also include 
a careful examination of therapeutic agents and their general application. Their 
indication in the medical and surgical treatment of diseases of the mouth, both 
idiopathic and symptomatic, will be fully illustrated. Special attention will be 
directed to the application of all the Ansesthetic Agents. 

ANATOMY AND SURGERY. 

The instruction in this department will embrace a plain and comprehensive 
view of the structure of the human body. The lectures and the demonstrations 
will be given over the dead body diasfcttd for the expreas purpose of eluci- 
dating the subject. With the same object, vivisections on the lower animals, 
while under the influence of an Anaesthetic Agent, will be employed. Such 
description cf the comparative anatomy, microscopical structure and connec- 
tions of the teeth, as their importance may demand, will be fully given. The 
valuable and extensive collections of Anatomical Preparations of the incum- 
bent of this chair, consisting of wet and dried specimens, papier mache mani- 
kins, models in wood, and accurate French plates, will enable him to illustrate 
his course of lectures very clearly. 

In addition to the above course, a Surgical Clinic will be held by Doctor 
Forbes dui'ing every week, for the purpose of performing such operations in 
oral and general Surgery as may be deemed advisable to advance the student in 
this pai ticular branch of knowledge. The cases will be selected from a dispen- 
sary which the Faculty have established. 

DENTAL HISTOLOGY AND OPERATIVE DENTISTRY. 

The lectures of this department will embrace the comparative anatomy of 
the teeth, the functions and microscopical pecularities of the dental organs, 
the development of teeth and their component tissues. It will also include a full 
description of the materials and instruments used in operative dentistry, and 
will comprise a thorough elucidation of all the operations required of the Dental 
Practitioner, such as filling, extracting, regulating, &c. &c, A portion of the 
course will be devoted to a description of the microscope and the modes of 
preparing specimens. The incumbent of this chair will practically demonstrate 
m the clinic the theories taught. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

The intention of the course on Physiologt and Htgienb will be to convey 
a knowledge of the essential principles of general and human physiology, in 
such a mode as will best develop their application to the preservation of 
health. The subjects of physiology and hygiene will be, to some extent, 
interwoven, with a constant aim at clearness and simplicity of instruction. 

CLINICAL INSTRUCTIONS. 

Jn addition to the above* with the exception of Saturday, four hours are 
daily spent by the student in actual practice under the supervision of the 
Demonstrators. 
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Ik the Opibativb Dkpabtmbvt. — To afford erery facility to the student to 
mcquire a thorough practical knowledge of this branch, the operating rooms 
ore famished with twenty-eight chairs, so arranged as to command the best 
light, and all the appliances for comfort and use. To these chairs the students 
•re assigned in classes, and certain hours are lized for each member of the class 
to (q>erate. Every student is required to provide his own instruments, except 
those for extracting. He is expected to keep them in perfect order, and will be 
provided with a place in which they can be locked when not in use. 

Iw THE Mbohanioal Djbpartment.— In the Laboratory are all the conve- 
niences for the preparation of the metals, manufacture of teeth, single and 
blockt mounting, &c. Every process known in the profession, which has any 
Talne to the mechanical dentist, is fully taught, and receipts of valuable com- 
pounds are freely imparted ; and the student is required to go through all the 
necessary manipulations connected with the insertion of artificial teeth — from 
taking the impression of the mouth to the entire construction of the denture, 
mnd its proper adjustment in the mouth of the patient. Every student is 
required to furnish his own bench tools, and will be provided with a drawer 
which he can lock. 



Pbactical Anatomy. — The great facilities for the study of practical ana- 
tomy to be found in Philadelphia, in several well ordered and supplied 
dissecting rooms, present to the student advantages for its prosecution superior 
to those offered in any other city. 

Hospital Clinics.— In addition to the facilities afforded by the College for a 
thorough course of instruction in the theory and practice of dentistry, tlie cele- 
brated hospitals and clinics of the city constantly enable the students to 
witness various important surgical operations which are highly interesting 
and instructive. The medical and surgical clinics of the Penns3'lvania and 
Philadelphia Hospitals, two of the largest eleemosynary establishments in the 
world, are open to medical and dental students, free of charge. 

FEES. 

Matriculation, (paid but once,) $5 00 

For the Course, ( Demonstrator *s ticket included,) - - - - 100 00 
Diploma, 30 00 



TEXT BOOKS AND WORKS OF REFERENCE. 

Leidy's or Qray*s Anatomy; Carpenter's or Kirk's Physiology; United 
States Dispensatory; Pereira's, Riddle's or Stille's Therapeutics: Pownes' 
Elements of Chemistry ; Regnault's Chemistry ; Lchmann's Physiological 
Chemistry ; Hartshome's Principles and Practice of Medicine ; Wood's Prac- 
tice ; Tomes' Dental Physiology and Surgery ; Harris' Principles and Practice; 
Tafl's Operative Dentistry; Richardson s Mechanical Dentistry; Wildman's 
Instructions in Vulcanite Work ; Barker on Nitrous Oxide ; Gross' or Erichsen's 
Systeni of Surgery ; Paget's Surgical Pathology, or other standard works on 
the subject. 

QUALIFICATIONS FOR GRADUATION. 

Hie candidate must be twenty-one years of age. He must have studied 
nnder a priv^ate preceptor at least two years, including his course of instruc- 
tion at the College. Attendance on two full courses of lectures in this insti- 
tution will be required, but satisfactory evidence of having attended one full 
coarse of lectures in any respectable dental or medical school, will be considered 
equivalent to the first course of lectures in this College. Also satisfactory 
evidence of having been in practice five years, inclusive of term of pupilage, 
will be considered equivalent to the first course of lectures. 

The candidate for graduation must prepare a thesis upon some subject con« 
nected with the theory or practice of dentistry. He must treat thoroughly some 
patient requiring all the usual dental operations, and bring such patient before 
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the Professor of Operative Dentistry. He mtist, also, take np at least one 
artificial case, and after it is completed, bring his patient before the Professor 
of Mechanical Dentistry. He must, also, prepare a specimen case to be deposited 
in the College collection. The operations must be performed, and the work in 
the artiticial cases done at the College building. He must also undergo an 
examination by the Faculty, when, if found qualified, he shall be recommended 
to the Board of Trustees : and, if approved by them, shall receive the degree of 
Doctor of Dental Surgery. 

kNDIDATKS FOR GRADUATION WHO HATE NOT ATTENDED LBOTimES. 

who have been in continued practice since 1852, are eligible to be 
caBnmates for graduation without attendance on lectures. The candidate for 
graduation must present satisfactory evidence of his having been in practice 
for the allotted time, also of his good standing in the profession. He mast 
prepare a thesis upon some subject connected with the theory or practice oT 
dentistry. He must present specimens of his workmanship. He must undergo 
a satisfactory examination by the Faculty, on each of the branches taught by 
them ; when, if qualified, he shall be recommended to the Board of Trustees, 
and if approved, shall receive the degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery. Of this 
class of graduates, the matriculation and diploma fees only are required. 

For further information, address 

T. L. BUCKING-HAM, Dean, 

Ho. 248 Hortli Hinth Street. Philadelphia. 

BoABD can be obtained at from 4^.00 to 98.00 per week. 
All the Instrumxnts asd Tools required can be procured for from (15.00 
to (20.00. 
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fttephra 4rmM, Cnba, Dental Oariee and its Treatment. 

John Aeptnwall, Jr , Mueaehaiette, The l>ental Tluaee. 

Sdward M. Beeeley, New Jeney, Jfoanting Teeth on Rubber. 

Obarlea Balkley, PennsylvanUv Mechanical Dentistry. 

John N. Crottae, lUinoia, Filling Teeth after the Pulp i« Exposed. 

Charlee H. Darby, MiMonri, ^reteria. 

Frank Darby, New York. Odontalgia. 7 '. ^ 

Squire 0. Dayan, *• DlseaM* of the Dental Pulp and P*rloitenni. 

Jamei W. Ourley, Oregon, ...Treatment of Xxpoeed Pulps. 

Kobert Huey, PennsyWanla, Inflammation. , . . 

James Lewis, Vermont, The Extraction of Teeth as they perUIn to 

DaTid B. Martin Penn«yUanU, Carles of the Teeth. [Irregularities. 

Mariano Martorell, Porto EIco, .Caries of the Teeth. 

John Q. McDaTld South Carolina, JBztraeiion of Teeth. 

Henty W Moore, Pennsjlranla, Combustion 

ChMBsalee Ome Cuba, Meehanieal Dentistry. 

Cadmiro PortiUo, Cuba, > Inflammation. 

Oeoxge L Ranch, PennsyWania, ...Caries of the Teeth. 

John S Smith, k.. »» Treatment and Filling of Pulp CaTltlM. 

James A. Sheldon,.... .....New Fork,. ...Mechanical Dentistry. 

Clinton W. Strang, * Salphurie Ether and Chloroform. 

James Taylor, England, Sympathetic Affections of the Teeth. 

0«orge R. Thomas, Pennsylranla, Preserration of the Teeth. 

Frandsoo Yen Porto Bica, JIubber vs. Metal. 

H. Meredith White, M. D.,...PennsyWania, On the Growth of the Alveoli . 

Joeeph f . Winslow,...............New York,... .Antrum Highmoriamum. 
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Amns Wirt, «• 
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B. Wood, ...Jfew York. 

C. A Marrin •• 

W 0. Parks, «« 

0. H. Perine, *« 

O. E. Francis, « 
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W. B. Hurd, New York. 

T. Burgh, 

S. Hassell, 

A. L. Noribrop, — 

Enos O. Roy, 

T. H. Musgrofe, Maryland. 

W. W. Russell, Jlassachusetti. 

J. A. Salmon, 

E. a. Leach, 

D. S. Dlekermtn, _ 

Chester Heath, New Hampshire 






DEMOHBTBATOB'8 KEPOET-BESSIOK OP 186e-'67. 
OPEEATITE DEPABTMEHT. 

Nnmberof Patients rfslting the Gllnto, |^^ 

Number for whom the following operations were performed, ^* 

GffldPmingi, ""I'Si 

Tift FllUnga, - lOM 

Wood's Metal, i? 

Hill's Stopping, j; 

Amalgam, ** 

Treatment and Filling Pulp CarUles, 5JJ 

Superficial Caries Removed, .^ 

Bemoval of SaUrary CalcuU, 8W 

Treatment of PerlostiUs, JJ 

Do Alveolar Abscess, .«. — ^ 

Do Inflammation of the Ouma, ^ 

Do Partial Necrosis, 24 

Do Irregulsrities, « - W 

PiTot Teeth Inserted, " 

Eztntfaon oi Teeth and Boots, .... . — -2461 



Total, 

W. W. Hornui, Reporter. 
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Sown T. Dabbt, Demonstrator. 
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MEOHAHIOAL DEPABTHEHT. 

167 Patimts wtn supplitd Vfith the following Artifieial Dentures : 

full TTrper and Under Seta, — 48 

Full Upper Rets, '. 48 

Vull Lover ?et«, 6 

Partial Upper Setn, 66 

Partial Lower 8eU, • 

Obturator, 1 

G&aes of Artiacinl Tela, V/..V.V.//"/".""V//.V////.^^^^^^^^ * 

Teeth Mounted on Metal Baae, J....,w..r...V//.VJ.V^.V.V.V"^^ ''1 

Do Hard Rubber Bane, a 228« 

Whole Number of Gum Teeth, 2226 

Do Plain Teetk 435 

Number of Teeth Mounted for Patienta, 2660 

Depositing Sets, 

17 Pull Upper 8eU on Hard Bubber Baao, No. of Teeth, 288 

1 Par inl Set do do do 6 

6 Full Ui'pcr Seta on Metal Base, do 84 

8 Partial Seta. do do M 

8 Upper SetH on Metal Baae, with Robber, do 8» 

1 Full Upper .<*et. Cnntnuoua Gam, do — 14 

1 Obturator, Hard Rubber. 
1 Regulating Plate, MeUl. 

Gum Teeth *do 861 

Plain do do 70 

Number Teeth on Depositing Caaca 431 

Total Number of Teeth Mounted, .3091 

J. M. Basstow, Demonatrator. 



JOHN KLEIN 

REIVIOYED 

TO THE S. W. CORNER OP TENTH & ARCH STS. 



WHERE HE HAS OPENED A LARGE 

DENTAL DEPOT AND MANUFACTORY, 

Per (he Sale of the Latest Improred Teeih, 

FOR ALL KINDS OF RUBBER AND PLATE WORK, 

WITH DOUBLE HEADED PINS. 

Together with a large assortment of all kinds of Dental Instramonts, and 
other articles needed by the profession. 

All orders promptly filled. Also on hand, lots of Flaming Testimonials, 
as regards the quality of my Porcelain Teeth, from some of the best Den- 
tists in the profession. 
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J. D. WHITE, B. D. S., 

EMERITUS PROFESSOR, 

T. L. BUCKINGHAM, D. D. S., 

PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTR Y. 

E. WILDMAN, M. D., D. D. S., 

PROFESSOR OF MECHANICAL DENTISTRY AND METALLURGY. 

G. T, BARKER, D. D. S., 

PROFESSOR OF DENTAL PATHOLOGY AND THERAPEUTICS, 

W. 8. FORBES, M. D., D. D. S., 

PROFESSOR OF ANATOMY AND SURGERY. 

JAMES TRUMAN, D. D. S., 

PROFESSOR OF DENTAL PHYSIOLOGY AND OPERATIVE DENTISTRY, 

HENRY HARTSHORN, M. D., 

PROFESSOR or PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 



EDWIN T. DARBY, D. D. 8., 

DEMONSTRATOR OF OPERATIVE DENTISTRY. 

J. M. BARSTOW, D. D. 8., 

DEMONSTRATOR OF MECHANICAL DENTISTRY. 



T. L. BUCKINGHAM, Dban, 

243 North NitUh Street. 



PfflnrSYLVAHIA COLLEGE OP DEUTAL SUEGEBY. 
The Twelfth Annual Session, 1867-'68. 

PBiLiMiirAaT Lbotusbs and Instbuctions. — The Dispensaiy and Labora - 
tory of the College will be opened on the 1st of September, where ample 
opportunities will be afforded the student, until the close of the session, for 
the prosecution of the practical part of the profession, under the guidance'and 
supervision of Demonstrators of known integrity and capability; and during 
October Preliminary Lectures will be delivered. In this month, as well i^ 
through the entire session, a clinical lecture will be given, and operations per- 
formed by one of the Professors every Saturday afternoon. 

THE REGULAR SESSION 

Will commence on the first Monday in November, and continue until the first of 
March ensuing. The course is so arranged that about eighteen lectures will be 
delivered each week on the various branches taught in the College. A synopsis 
of which is given below : 

CHEMISTRY. 

The Courseof Instruction from this Chair will commence with the considera- 
tions of the forces that act upon matter, and the laws which govern those forces. 
Chemical nomenclature, the individual elements, and the compounds resulting 
from their combination, will then be considered. The course will be illustrated 
by diagrams and such experiments as can be performed before the class. 

MECHANICAL DENTISTRY AND METALLURGY. 

The instructions from this chair will embrace— the proper fitting up of a 

dental laboratory, the use of tools, refining, melting, alloying, and working of 

the precious metals, and the properties and combinations or alloys of the base 

metals used by the dentist ; the description of the materials, theu* preparation. 
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and the mogt approved formula for making porcelain teeth and blocks, together 
"with the proper manner of compounding them ; the history and properties of all 
sobstances called into requisition in making dental substitutes; the entire 
range of manipulation of the different materials used as a base, from the impres- 
sion to the completion, and proper adjustment of the case in the mouth, and 
such other information as appertains to this chair. The lectures will be amply 
illustrated by specimens, modds and diagrams, and the practical application 
"will be given in the Laboratory, under the supervision of an accomplished 
Mechanical Dentist. 

DENTAL PATHOLOGY AND THERAPEUTICS. 

The lectures delivered from this chair will embrace General Pathology, Dental 
Pathology, the Pathological Relations of the Teeth to other parts of the System, 
together with a minute description of all special diseases that have any rela* 
tion to Dental Surgery* or of interest to the Dentist. They will also include 
a careful examination of therapeutic agents and their general application. Their 
indication in the medical and suigical treatment of diseases of the mouth, both 
idiopathic and symptomatic, will be fully illustrated. Special attention will be 
directed to the appUcation of all the Ansesthetic Agents. 

ANATOMY AND SURGERY. 

The instruction in this department will embrace a plain and comprehensive 
view of the structure of the human body. The lectures and the demonstrations 
will be given over the dead body diMteUd for -the exprets purpote of eluci- 
dating the subject. With the same object, vivisections on the lower animaU, 
while under the influence of an Anaesthetic Agent, will be employed. Such 
description of the comparative anatomy, microscopical structure and connec- 
tions of the teeth, as their importance may demand, will be fully given. The 
valuable and extensive collections of Anatomical Preparations of the incum- 
bent of this chair, consisting of wet and dried specimens, papier mache mani- 
kins, models in wood, and accurate French plates, will enable him to illustrate 
his course of lectures very clearly. 

In addition to the above course, a Surgical Clinic will be held by Doctor 
Forbes during every week, for the purpose of performing such operations in 
oral and general Surgery as may be deemed advisable to advance the student in 
this particular branch of knowledge. The cases will be selected from a dispen- 
sary which the Faculty have established. 

DENTAL HISTOLOGY AND OPERATIVE DENTISTRY. 

The lectures of this department will embrace the comparative anatomy of 
the teeth, the functions and microscopical pecularities of the dental organs, 
the development of teeth and their component tissues. It will also include a full 
description of the materials and instruments used in operative dentistry, and 
will comprise a thorough elucidation of all the operations required of the Dental 
Practitioner, such as filling, extracting, regulating, &c. &c. A portion of the 
course will be devoted to a description of the microscope and the modes of 
preparing specimens. The incumbent of this chair will practically demonstrate 
in the clinic the theories taught. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

The intention of the course on Phtsiologt and Htgibnb will be to convey 
a knowledge of the essential principles of general and human physiology, in 
such a m(^e as will best develop their application to the preservation of 
health. The subjects of phj^siology and hygiene will be, to some extent, 
interwoven, with a constant aim at clearness and simplicity of instruction. 

CLINICAL INSTRUCTIONS. 

In addition to the above, with the exception of Saturday, four hours are 
daily spent by the student in actual practice under the supervision of the 
Demonstrators. 
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Ix THB Opxkativb Dbpartmbmt. — To aiford every facility to the student t© 
acquire a thorough practical knowledge of this branch, the operating rooms 
are furnished with twenty-eight chairs, so arranged as to command the best 
light, and all the appliances for comfort and use. To these chairs the students 
are assigned in classes, and certain hours are fixed for each member of the class 
to operate. Every student is required to provide his own instruments, except 
those for extracting. He is expected to keep them in perfect order, and will be 
provided with a place in which they can be locked when not in use. 

Ik the Mechanical Department. — In the Laboratory are all the conTC- 
niences for the preparation of the metals, manufacture of teeth, single and 
block, mounting, &c. Every process known in the profession, which has any 
value to the mechanical dentist, is fully taught, and receipts of valuable com- 
pounds are freely imparted ; and the student is required to go through all the 
necessary manipulations connected with the insertion of a^ificial teeth — from 
taking the impression of the mouth to the entire construction of the denture, 
and its proper adjustment in the mouth of the patient. Everj^ student is 
required to furnish his own bench tools, and will be provided with a drawer 
which he can lock. 



Practical Anatomy. — The great facilities for the study of practical ana- 
tomy to be found in Philadelphia, in several well ordered and supplied 
dissecting rooms, present to the student advantages for its prosecution superior 
to those offered in any other city. 

Hospital Clinics.— In addition to the facilities afforded by the College for m 
thorough course of instruction in the theory and practice of dentistry, the cele- 
brated hospitals and clinics of the city constantly enable the students to 
witness various important surgical operations which are highly interesting 
and instructive. Tlie medical and surgical clinics of the Pennsylvania and 
Philadelphia Hospitals, two of the largest eleemosynary establishments in the 
world, are open to medical and dental students, free of charge. 

FEES. 

Matriculation, (paid but once,) $5 00 

For the Course, (Demonstrator's ticket included,) .... 100 OO 
Diploma, 30 OO 

TEXT BOOKS AND WORKS OF REFERENCE. 

Leidy's or Gray's Anatomy ; Carpenter's or Kirk's Physiology ; United 
States Dis|)ensatory ; Percira's, Riddle's or Stille's Therapeutics: Fownes' 
Elements of Chemistry ; Regnault's Chemistry ; Lehmann's Physiological 
Chemistry ; Hartshome^s Principles and Practice of Medicine ; Wood's Prac- 
tice; Tomes' Dental Physiology and Surgery; Harris' Principles and Practice; 
Tail's Operative Dentistry; Richardson's Mechanical Dentistry; Wildman's 
Instructions in Vulcanite Work ; Barker on Nitrous Oxide ; Gross' or Erichsen's 
Svstem of Surgery ; Paget 's Surgical Pathology, or other standard works on 
the subject. 

QUALIFICATIONS FOR GRADUATION. 

The candidate must bo twenty-one years of ago. He must have stv. lied 
under a private preceptor at least two years, including his course of instruc- 
tion at the College. Attendance on two full courses of lectures in this insti- 
tution will be required, but satisfactory evidence of having attended one full 
course of lectures in any respectable dental or medical school, will be considered 
equivalent to the first course of lectures in this College. Also satisfactory 
evidence of having been in practice five years, inclusive of term of pupilage, 
will be considered equivalent to the first course of lectures. 

The candidate for graduation must prepare a thesis upon some subject con- 
nected with the theory or practice of dentistry. He must treat thoroughly some 
patient requiring all the usual dental operations, and bring such patient before 
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'the Professor of Operative Dentistry. He must, also, take up at least one 
mrtiticial case, and after it is completed, bring his patient before the Professor 
x>f Mechanical Dentistry. He must, also, prepare a specimen case to be deposited 
in ihe College collection. The operations must be performed, and the work in 
the artificial cases done at the College building. He must also undergo an 
examination by the Faculty, when, if found qualified, he shall be recommended 
to the Board of Trustees : and, if approved by them, shall receive the degree of 
Doctor of Dental Surgery. 

Candidates for Graduation who have not Attended Lectures. — 
Dentists who have been in continued practice since 1852, are eligible to be 
<;andidates for graduation without attendance on lectures. The candidate for 
•graduation must present satisfactory evidence of his having been in practice 
-for the allotted time, also of his good standing in the profession. He must 
prepare a thesis upon some subject connected with the theory or practice of 
dentistry. He must present specimens of his workmanship. He must undergo 
a satisfactory examination by the Faculty, on each of the branches taught by 
them ; when, if qualified, he shall be recommended to the Board of Trustees, 
and if approved, shall receive the degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery. Of tliis 
class of graduates, the matriculation and diploma fees only are requiredi 
For further information, address 

T. L. BUOKINaHAM, Dean, 

No. 243 North Ninth Street. Philadelphia. 

Board can be obtained at from $4.00 to $8.00 per week. 

All the Instroments and Tools required can be procured for from $15.00 
to 820.00. 



MATEIOULANTS-ELEYENTH annual session, 18e6-'67. 



J. Aspinwall, ManaachuAetU. 

John A. Andre, PennsylTanla. 

Benjamin Ar&ngo, Cuba. 

Stephen Armaii, Porto Principe. 

William Barrett, Maine. 

Wm. M. Bearddee, Pennsjlvania. 

Edward Bedloe, ** 

S. M. Beesley, New Jersey. 

H. D. Bennett,... Illinois. 

G> Beyiielance, France. 

J. E. Breeht, Penns/lyania. 

Yldeforso Bravo, Cuba. 

George O. Brown, New Jersey. 

T. 6. Bom, Pennsylvania. 

J. C. Da Bois, Alabama. 

Cbas. Backley, Jr., Pennsylvania. 

Thomas Burgh, New York. 

J. N. Grouse, Illinnis. 

C. C. Darby, Mlssonri. 

*. Darby, New York. 

S.O. Dayan, •* 

J. Q. MeDavid, South Carolina. 

B. 8. Diekerman, Massachusetts. 

C O. Dean, Ohio. 

J. P. Bldridge, " 

L. P. Prink Florida. 

•C. E. Francis, New York. 

Richard Gordons, Cuba. 

Tomas Gonzales, '* 

BaCael Gonzales, *' 

D. R. Greenlee, Pennsylvania. 

J. W. Gniley, Oregon. 

J. O. Grifllth, New Brunswick. 

Sobert Haey Pennsylvania. 

John A. Hawkins, Pennsylvania. 

C. Hathaway,., British America. 

Chester Heath, New Hampshire. 

W. W. Hoffman, Pennsylvania. 

H. B. Hamaker, " 

W. B. Hunt, New York. 

«. Hassell, 



C. B. Harper, Alabama. 

Inaac H. Levy, Pennsylvania. 

E. G. Leach, Massachusetts. 

George B Lewis, Illinois. 

James Lewis, Vermont. 

E. Martinez Porto Rico. 

Marian Martorell ** 

Thomas T. Moore South Carolina. 

Chades A. Mondelet, Canada. 

H. W. Moore, Pennsylvania. 

D. K. Martin, " 

A. M. Myers, New York. 

W. R. Millard, *» 

T. J. Mitchell, North Carolina. 

C. A. Marvin, New York. 

T. U. Musgrove, Maryland. 

A. L. Northrop, New York. 

Gonsales Orue, Cuba. 

G. C. Pierpout, New Jersey. 

John Pearce, Ohio. 

D. B. Phelps New York. 

0. del Portillo, Cuba. 

W. 0. Parks New York. 

G.H. Perioe, " 

G L. Rauch, Pennsylvania. 

G. L. Robb, »* 

A. B. Bobbins, Pennsylvania. 

W. B. Race, New York. 

E.G.Roy, *• 

C. 0. Rush, Georgia. 

Peter Schembs, Pennsylvania. 

John 8. Smith, " 

0. W. Strang, New York. 

K. J. Shirk, Pennsylvania. 

D. D. Smith, Massachusetts. 

J. A.Salmon, *' 

J. A. Sheldon, New York. 

MO Smith, »' 

Sam.Strobm Pennsylvania. 

J. R.Thompson, South Carolina. 

G. H. Taylor, North Carolina. 
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Q-. R. Thomaa, PennsjlvaoiA. 

Henrj Tueker, New Hampshire. 

James Tajrlor, England. 

J. D. Thomas Georgia. 

Francisco Vega, Porto Rico. 

J . £. Valentine, Pennsylvania. 

J. H. Winslow, •* 

J. M. Wbitne/, Ohio. 

J. D. White, Jr., Pennsjlvania. 



J. O. Weltsmer, PennsrWanU. 

B. Wood, New York. 

C J. Watkins North Carolina. 

H. M. White, H. D., .Pennajlvania. 

Amos Wirt, »* 

J. F. Learning, M. D., New Jersey. 

J. H. Githeos, PennsylTania. 

Spenoer Roberts, ** 

W. W. RuBsell« Massachasatts. 



aBADUATES, 1866-'67. 

Stephen Armos, Cuba, Dental Caries and its Treatment. 

John Aspinwall, Jr , Massachusetta, The Dental Tlssaes, 

Edward M. Beesley, New Jersey, ...Mounting Teeth on Rubber. 

Charles Bulkley, Pennsylvania, Mechanical Dentistry. 

John N. Crouse, Illinois Filling Teeth after the Pulp is Exposed. 

Charles H. Darby, Missouri, Jlysterla. 

Frank Darby, « New York, Odontalgia. 

Squire O. Dayan, ** Diseases of the Dental Pulp and Periosteum.. 

James W. Gurley, Oregon, Treatment of Exposed Pnlps. 

Robert Huey, Pennsylvania, InBammation. 

James Lewis, Vermont, The Extraction of Teeth as they pertain to- 

David R. Martin Pennsylvania, Caries of the Teeth. [Irregularities. 

Mariano Martorell, Porto Bico, Caties of the Teeth. 

John Q. McDavId, South Carolina, Extraction of Te«th. 

Henry W. Moore, Pennsylvania, Combustion. 

Gonzales Orue Cuba, Mechanical Dentistry. 

Casimiro Portillo, Cuba, ~ Intiammation. 

George L. Ranch, Pennsylvania, Caries of the Teeth. 

John 8 Smith, '• Treatment and Filling of Pnip CavitieSk. 

James A. Sheldon, New York, Mechanical Dentistry. 

Clinton W. Strang, * ' Sulphuric Ether and Chloroform. 

James Taylor, England, ^.Sympathetic Affections of the Teeth. 

George R. Thomas, Pennsylvania, Preservation of the Teeth. 

Francisco Vega Porto Rica, .Rubber v«. Metal. 

H. Mwredith White, M. D.,... Pennsylvania, On the Growth of the Alveoli. 

Joseph F. Winslow, New York, Antrum Highmoriamum. 



HAVE BEEN HT FBAOTIOE SUTOE 1852. 



G. 0. Brown, New Jersey. 

J.F. Leaming, M. D ** 

D. R. Greenlee, M. D Pennsylvania. 

J. H. Githens, «' 

Spencer Roberts, '< 

Amos Wirt, *» 

A. R Robbins, »• 

B. Wood, New York. 

C. A. Marvin, *♦ 

W C. Parks, " 

G. H. Penne, ** 

C. E. Francis, »' 



CI 

i{ 
<( 



W. B. Hurd, New York. 

T. Burgh " 

S. Hassell, 

A. L. Northrop, 

Enos G. Royv 

T. U. Muegrovoi Maryland. 

W. W. Russell, Jlassachusetts-. 

J. A. Salmon, 

£. G. Leach, 

D. S. Dickerman, 

Chester Heath, New Hampshlr* 
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DEHONSTBATOB'S BEPOBT-SESSIOK OF 1866-'67. 
OFEBATIVE DEPABTMENT. 

Number of Patients visiting the Clinic, n 8654 

Number for whom the following operations were performed, 251 

Gold Fillings, 121ft- 

Tin Fillln©i, - lU2ft 

Wood's Metal, W 

Hill's Stopping, » 

Amalgam, 26 

Treatment and Filling Pulp Cavities, 82» 

Superficial Caries Removed, -. W 

Removal of Salivary Calculi, 380 

Treatment of Periostitis, 3ft 

Do Alveolar Abscess, - — 45 

Do Inflammation of the Gums, aft 

Do Partial Necroris, 24 

Do Irregularities, 61 

Pivot Teeth Inserted, > .♦ 17 

Extraction of Toolh and Roots, 2451 



Total, 

W. W. HupmiN, Reporter. 



68 

£DWi!f T. Darby, Demonstrator. 
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MEOHAiriOAL DEFABTHENT. 

167 Peuitnts wtn supplied with the following ArtiJUial Jkntmu : 

FttU Upper and Under Seta, 4R 

Fall Upper 9«ts, 48 

FallLower Seta, 6 

Partial Upper Seta, 66 

Partial Lower Seta, » 

Obturator, 1 

Caaea of ArUScial VeU, .'. 8 

Te«th Mounted on Metal Base, *71 

Do Hard Rubber Baae, 828» 

Whole Namberof Gum Teeth S326 

Do Plain Teeth *85 

Komber of Teeth Mounted for Patienta, ^2660 

Depositing Sets* 

17 Full Upper SeU on Hard Rubber Baae, No. of Teeth, 28S 

1 Partial Set do do ' 

6 Fall Upper Seta on Metal Baae, 

S Partial SeU, do 

3 Upper Seti on Metal Baae, with Rubber, 

1 Full Upper Set, Continuoua Gam, 

1 Obturator, Hard Rubber. 

1 Regulating Plate. Metal. 

Gam Teeth do .- 

Plain do do 

Number Teeth on Depositing Cases 



do 
do 
do 
do 
do 



6 

M 
61 
80 
14 



961 
70 



4S1 



Total Number of Teeth Mounted,. 



8091 

J. M. BiRSTOW, Demonstrator. 
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SUCH OF THE PROFESSION AS DESIRE TO USE THE 



GENUINE 





Are cantiooed agalDst purchasing of parties who claim to manafactare 
sQch Amalgam from my Formula, and with mj consent, as no one has either 
the one or the other. 

The guilty parties will soon he brought to grief 3 meantime 

Purchase only of Responsible and Well-known Pai1ies« 

If such are accessible, otherwisse send direct to the undersigned, sole 
manufacturer and proprietor, 

A, LA'WRENCE, 

9 JOHN ST., LOWELL, MASS. 



BUFFALO DENTAL MANDFACTURING COMPANY, 

Jfo* S47 Oml »JJ> XnlH Slrrrl, Jlnffnlo, y. F. 

MANnPACTURERS AND DEALERS IN DENTAL MODS, 
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SNOW * LEWIS' IMPROVED AUTOMATIC PLUCCER. 



•c: 



^ 



ubfidiiit 


for lh« mxllpl 


















> fcnlure is a 





Tbf Iturk 14 nt^lfnicMl to liolil thp polnln iu r*prc"cntc{1 In the cut, hnH cnnfil^ llic ilrnlERt ' 
main In |>ldce ou the lalilc. Jt wiJl be found lo nuHwcr the purpose dealgacd perLbctly- 
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AIko mnnufhcluren of Tarloiu otbrr nrllcln. Sec a<i 







t):7~ For Sale al k11 Den'al Depots. 
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KAGHESIXTH AITD ZnTOO-MAGirESinH LIGHT. 

BV B. WOOD, M. D., D. D. S. 

It 18 only within the past ten years that- the wonderful illaminating 
power of the magnesium light has commanded puhlic notice. M. Bussy, 
in 1830, obtained the metal in sufficient quantity to determine its pro- 
perties, (Davy had previously proved its existence ;) but it remained merely 
an object of scientific inquiry, until, by improved processes of prepara- 
tion, it was produced in sufficient amount to suggest its practical applica- 
tion in the arts, when it at once became invested with general interest. 
To M. Deville, of France, who was so successful in the preparation of 
aluminium, do we owe, perhaps, more than to any one else, the placing of 
this other still more remarkable metal within the reach of art. 

In the Comptes Rendus for February 23, 1867, M. M. Deville and 
CaroQ gave a detailed paper on the preparation of magnesium, being 
similar to the processes employed in the reduction of aluminium, and also 
communicated some information respecting the characters of the metal not 
before determined. Its density is 1.75. It fuses at about the melting 
point of zinc — at a low red heat — and at a little higher temperature 
bursts into a dazzling white flame, attended with phenomena observable in 
in the combustion of zinc. Like zinc, it is volatile, and at nearly the 
same temperature. An ounce could be easily distilled at a time. 

Shortly after, M. Bunsen. of Paris, proposed the employment of the 
metal in the form of wire for purposes of illumination. He found a wire 
one-hundredth of an inch in diameter to burn at the rate of about three 
feet in a minute, and give a li^ht equal to seventy-four stearine candles. 
The light, according to his estimate, is only thirteen times less intense 
than actual sunlight. He proposed having the wire wound upon bobbins, 
and from these paid out to the lamp. Since them, no little ingenuity has 
been expended in devising and perfecting suitable means and arrange- 
ments for utilizing this light, especially for taking photographic views at 
night, and in caverns and other obscure recesses, for which purpose it is 
4 
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80 valuable for its great actinic power ; the chief practical difficaltj being^ 
the rapidity with which the metal ia consumed, involving great ineon* 
venience, as well as cost. 

The London Photographic Mws^ in an article urging the claims of the 
magnesium light over other artificial lights, (quoted in the Scientific 
American for August 8, 1868,) describes an arrangement, then reeently 
devised, wherein *< a spool of wire is gradually unwound, the end being 
pushed horizontally into the flame of a spirit lamp, where it ignites, and 
continues to bum as long as it is fed with wire. It is in this feeding," it 
adds, << that the great difficulty has resided." 

In the Druggists^ Circular for January, 1866, we find announced,, 
among the excerpts, the invention, in E dinburgh, of a lamp for burning 
magnesium, by which, it is j^M^i^ ajj^lf^diiQkulties of using this light 
for streets, public buildin^ra|^nt-nouses, InO^on, are overcome. This- 
lamp is described as bej^^v'^ of a ofiafabter so simple and effective that all 
the mechanicians are BstoniJUl#3]t IcBdile of those happy ideas that 
seem inspired, and at yiymmi^itiiitf iniilrft everybody wonder they had 
not thought of them. Tli^o^Mniqsium is r^duood to a fine powder, then 
mixed with sand, it runs thrdago^^^bejis^bm an hour-glass, and when 
lighted by a match, a brilliant and steady flame is produced, until the 
reservoir is exhausted." The effect of the sand, as in this case, would 
be to moderate and equalise the combustion. 

This, however, does not appear to have met the expectations raised in. 
regard to itr— certainly has not come into general use — and the lamps now 
employed are constructed for burning the metal in the form of ribbon,, 
which is " paid out" by means of a clock-work arrangement. A recent 
improvement on this plan is described by A. E. Leeds, A. M., in the 
Dental Cosmos for April, 1867, in an article on <<The Magnesium Light," 
wherein the author, among other obvious uses, directs attention to the 
applicability of this light to dental purposes, as in the illumination of the 
interior of the mouth, whether for mere inspection, or for operation. 
And it is this " odontoscopic " view of the subject that has prompted the 
present communication. 

But, notwithstanding the devices of ingenuity, the great inherent difll- 
culty remains as to the rapid combustion of the metal, as well as the lia- 
bility of the flame becoming extinguished, as it were, by its own violence. 
When used in the form of ribbon, it bums away still more rapidly than in 
the form of wire, although the flame is more equable and continuous. 

This difficulty, however, may, in a measure, be obviated, and some 
advantages obtained by burning the metal in connection with zinc. It ia 
just about a year ago since I demonstrated this experiment, (on the 4ih 
ot July last.) Perceiving the practical objection in the way of burning 
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loagDesium by itself for purposes of illamiDatioii, owing to its spocdy com- 
bastion, &c., it occurred to me that the using of some other metal in con- 
nection with it might be of advantage in controlling or modifying the light , 
and, and from the property of zino to take on combustion at a brightrred 
heat, I inferred that the heat of the ignited magnesium would be suf- 
ficient to produce and keep up combustion in zino, which, in its reaction, 
might serve not only to equalize, but also to perpetuate, the combustion 
of the magnesium. Having, accordingly hammered down a piece of mag- 
nesium wire, (not having the metal in the form of ribbon at hand,) and 
also a narrow strip of sheet zinc to about the same thickness, and pinned 
the two together with little zinc pins, I ignited the conjoined strip in 
the flame of a spirit lamp, when the^ whole burned steadily with a bright 
white light, until completely conswned, and. much more slowly than mag- 
nesium by itself, leaving the " ashes " or oziAe'of both intimately cohering 
the entire length. A similar strip of zinc alonrignited under the jet of a 
blow-pipe, (but not in the ordinary spirit flame,) burned with a yellowish 
blae-white light flame for a moment, but only for a moment, requiring to 
be re-kindled each time. I intended to experiment a little more sya- 
teD(Uitically, after procuring some magnesium ribbon of uniform thickness, 
but other matters called, then — and time flies ! So it was not until after 
reading Pirof Leeds' interesting communication that I recurred to the 
subject. 

Upon repeating the experiment with magnesium ribbon, thickness No. 
36 of Brown and Sharp's standard gauge, pinned to a strip of zino rolled 
to No. 34, the piece bums slowly, and when held with the zinc side up, 
bums steadily to the end. With strips of zino No. 34 on both sides, it 
ignites with more difficulty, and goes out after a moment's burning. But 
with thinner strips of zinc on each side,. say about No. 88, (my gauge measur- 
ing only to 36,) it bums steadily and completely, even better than with zinc 
No. 34 pinned to one side only. Edge up appears to be the best position 
for burning, when held horizontally. Using single strips of both metals 
of the same thickness, (No. 86,) I find the united << flambeau " to bum 
from two and a half to three times as long as the magnesium by itself. The 
lino alone, when uniformly semi-oxidized at a red htaij just below ike 
point of combustion^ bums, after once ignited, until consumed, giving a 
yellowiah-white or sun-like light. 

The ziifco-MAONXsnjH light is of a pure, clear white, hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the magnesium light ; not quite so intense, however, 
but milder and steadier. It would seem to possess advantages which, in 
eomieotion with its greater economy, may render it quite as useful and 
■ore generally applicable for purposes of illumination. 
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BEGULATIVa TEETH. 

BT C. A, MARVIN, D. D. ft. 

[oorriMOBD.] 

Haying considered, in my last article upon this subject, correct filial 
expression, and the importance of knowing what it is and how to preserve 
it, in the operations for regolating teeth, I will in this paper notice the 
second of the fonr leading principles heretofore stated as goyeming all 
such operations. 

Thi Resioraivm of Correct Facial Expression when Lost, — ^The same 
remarks which were made in treating the preyious proposition are applica- 
b\e here. It is as necessary to know what is the correct ezpresaion of the 
face, in order to restore it, as to preserye it. There is more dtfficalty, 
howeyer, in arriying at a correct conclusion in the former case than in the 
latter. 

When the expression of the face is perfect, it is comparatiyely easy to 
^determine that fiict, for the thing is actual, and present to our vision ; 
•but when this is not the case, we are obliged to picture to ourselves in 
imagination the form and expression which we conceive to be the correct 
one. By studying the deformities, and imagining the form and appear- 
ance which the features would assume, were these deformities removed, 
^e create an ideal, to reach which all our efforts are expended. It is, 
therefore, of the first importance to bo able to determine, upon a close 
study of the features, what expression they should possess, in order to 
vrork intelligently, and with a good promise of success. 

The lips may protrude, so as to be out of proportion with the remaining 
features. Now comes the question, shall any of the teeth be sacrificed ? 
The immediate answer, ^< No," which some of our learned brethren would 
pronounce with emphasis, is not always the right verdict. The fear of 
severe criticism from those who say, << Save a natural tooth under any and 
all circumstances," would doubtless lead some to hesitate in advising 
extraction, and others to pronounce at once against it. If the result of 
such fear be to cause hesitation, it is well ; for it is no small fault to 
extract unnecessarily, and where a dentist is not clear in his judgment, 
let him always hesitate. But when an intelligent and competent operator 
is convinced that extraction is proper, let no fear prevent him from 
resorting to it, though a whole corps of hobby-riders were witnesses of 
the act. Their shouts of '^Stay! stay! don't sacrifice a natural organ," 
flhould be disregarded, and he pursue his wisely chosen course delib- 
erately and perseveringly to the end. Thus only can he be a man worthy 
of trust, and able to direct bis own course. If he be a competent opera- 
tor, not performing in advance of the decisions of his judgment, he will 
be able to give a reason for the course be is pursuing ; and no dentist 
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should ever perform an operation, applj a remedji or pursue a methody 
unless he has a reason for it, whioh to him seems sound, and which he 
can state. 

It is impossible, in treating of principles, as is done in these papers, to 
specify cases where any special mode of operation should be pursued to 
the exclusion of all others. Every case ci irregularity is judged upon its 
own merits, and such a course of procedure decided upon as is suggested 
by the necessities of the case. I will mention one, however, which unmis- 
takably calls for extraction. The upper lip protrudes to a deforming 
degree ; the lower one is normal. Upon examination, the articulation of 
the back teeth is found to be good, i, s., the outer or buccal edges of the 
upper molar teeth bear the proper relation to the corresponding edges of 
the lower molars, so that when closed, the sutural form of occlusion is 
observed to exist. Now, to reduce the deformity of a protruding upper 
lip, one of two things must be done : either the arch must be expanded, 
or a tooth on each side removed. In the case specified, if the arch is 
expanded, the articulation is broken up, the sutural occlusion no longer 
exists, an undue prominence is given to the comers of the mouth, and the 
best result not obtained. Extract the second bicuspid on each side, 
draw in the incisors, canines and first bicuspids, and the irregularity is 
corrected, the articulation preserved, no excessive fullness of the mouth 
experienced or perceived, and a good result attained. 

A second phase of this form of irregularity, however, calls for an 
entirely opposite course of treatment. The same protrusion of the upper 
lip occurs ; but upon examining the teeth, it is found that there is a con- 
traction of the sides of the arch, and that the bicuspids and perhaps the 
molars are, to use a common expression, as though they had been pinched 
together. In such a case the forceps should be allowed to remain in the 
drawer, for all the teeth can and should be retained. The course of 
procedure in such a case would be to commence with the bicuspids, and, 
perhaps, the molars themselves, as must be determined by the circum* 
stances of the case, and spread them sufficiently to secure the proper 
room for drawing back the front teeth. This will give a correct arch, 
more room for the tongue, which generally wants all it can get, a uni- 
form fallness of the lip and cheeks, and satisfaction to both operator 
and patient. 

Sometimes, in order to correct the irregularity caused by a contracted 
arch, upper, for instance, it may be necessary to throw out all the teeth, 
enlarging the entire arch, and to do this to such an extent as to give the 
incisors an oatward slant or inclination. Indeed, this has to be done at 
times to such a degree as to leave a deep impression in the upper lip just 
at the base of the nose. This irregularity will sometimes require the 
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insertiim of a meohanical appliance for its entire correction. If this 
enlargement of the arch ie eflPected in the mouths of children when quite 
young, the depression in the gum just above the roots of the teeth may fill 
up by the growth of the parts. If so, well. When performed on patients 
over the age of fifteen, there is little hope of this consummation being 
effected by nature. In such cases, a well shaped and accurately fitted 
<< plumper " of vulcanised rubber extending around the entire upper gum, 
from molar to molar, and secured by slight and ingenious attachments to 
the molar teeth, will bring out the lip to its required fullness, and be of 
no inconvenience to the wearer. 

In restoring correct expression, as well as preserving it, haste and 
injudicious treatment should be avoided, great care be exercised in 
deeiding upon what op'erations to perform, and the idea evei^ kept in mind 
that it is far wisest to hesitate and study before commencing treatment, 
and thereby prevent damage, than, by an apparent readiness to operate, 
create difficulties to be removed, cause unnecessary pain, or pcoduce dis* 
astrous results. 
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TIK FOIL. 

BT JAMES TBUMAN, D. D. 8. 

It is to be regretted that the influence of some of our best and moat 
respected operators should be given against the use of this metal, that 
has 80 long and so well served our purpose. The June number of the 
DtfUal CotmoB contains a paper read before one of our Associations, by 
a valued member of our ranks, in which, after describing the qualities of 
tin foil, says : << We may therefore assume, that the day for tin stoppings 
has nearly passed." If it be a fact, that a very large majority of the 
members of our profession have ceased to use tin, it becomes the duty of 
all, who are interested in the advancement of our calling, to know the 
reason why, and whether there is any justness in the conclusions. arrived 
at ; for there is no truth more palpable to all reflecting observers than 
that majorities are as frequently in the wrong as minorities. Therefi>re, 
while there may be truth in the assertion, which forms the text of this 
article, there must be a reason for the statement that tin foil has gone out 
of use, other than that it has not been found a good and reliable preserver 
of tooth substance. It is my purpose to give what I consider to be these 
reasons, and also why, in my judgment, such opinions are uncalled for, 
and detrimental to the best interests of practitioner and patient. 

The key-note of the objections to its use is struck by our friend when 
he says : '< As it requires nearly the same amount of time and labor to 
prepare and fill a cavity with tin as with gold foil, it can hardly be said 
there is any economy in its use." It requires great labor. «< It is non- 
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adhesiTe," and must be <* oooflolidated by the wedgiog process." In a 
woid, the majority consider that a good tin filling is not equal to one of 
amalgam, and that one of amalgam requires neither skill, patience or time 
to aoeomplish ; therefore they, the majority, have decided to use amalgam 
and diioard tin. Such, in brief, is doubtlesa a oorrect statement of the 
reaaooiag and conclusions of the majority. If tin is to be discarded, 
xeaort most be had to amalgam as we have nothing else of sufficient 
^dennty and e<(ual obeapness to use, if Wood's metal be excepted, which 
it oonaiderad by the aame writer, and most others, as worthless, but in 
whieh 0|nnion I can by no means coincide. 

It ia folly to suppose, that if we succeed in destroying what little fSdth 
TemaiBa in tin foil, that we thereby drive operators to the use of gold. 
Suefa can never be the result. The great mass of dentbts reside in small 
towns, where prices, as a rule, range very low, and where patients will 
not pay the first cost of gold, necessary to use, to save the best tooth 
they possess. Their willingness to have the tooth filled rises in propor- 
tion to the cheapness of the work, and the operator is obliged to resort 
to an inferior and cheap substitute, and that often contrary to his highest 
oonrictions of duty. There may possiUy come a time when such people 
will pay from ten to forty dollars for a gold filling. When that time does 
«oine, it will be safe to ignore the good qualities of tin foil, and not until 
then, in my judgment ; for I agree with the writer most cordially, that 
<<fbr real permanent plugs, the best material, in the great majority of 
ca s e s, is pure gold." 

The objeclaons to tin foil, briefly stated are, that it has—* 

1st. Insufficient denrity. 

^. It is entirely non-adhesive. 

3d. It oxidises in the mouth. 

4th. It requires great labor to make a perfect filling. 

My own judgment and experience has led me to the opinions, equally 
brisAy stated — 

let. That it hag sufficient density. 

2d« That it has ample adhesive property. 

Sd. That, to a limited extent, it oxidises in the mouth. 

4th. It does not require as much labor as gold. 

It is not possible to reconcile opinions so directly antagonistic as these 
statements. It therefore simply becomes my duty to bring what support 
there may be fbund to sustain the side of the question experience and 
soBse experiment has led me to adopt. 

No one will undertake to prove that the density of tin foU bears any 
comparison to that of gold ; but that it has a density of its own, well 
onderstood and equal to the preservation of most teeth, I think is sus- 
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taioed by the experience of most operators, and certainly by my own. It 
must, I think, be conceded, that block tin, could it be placed in a cavity, 
retaining the density as we find it, it would be equal to all the attriticm 
that could be brought to bear upon it. Now, is it possible to imitate 
closely this density? I unhesitatingly assert that it can, and that in pre- 
cisely the same manner that bring our gold fillings to approximate melted 
metal. The difference between what I choose to term good tin fillings, 
lies simply in the mode of manipulating the metal. The opinion is 
generally received, that tin has no adhesive property, and must be packed 
by the individual, pellet process. This mode of filling with gold has long 
since been discarded by good operators, as one inefiectual and unequal to 
all emergencies. The same reasoning will apply to tin ; and I undertake 
to assert, that it is just as difficult to make a good tin filling by the same 
mode as ihat of gold. This brings us to the consideration of the adhesive 
property of tin foil. 

Is the cohesion of the lamina of foil equal to our requirements ? I 
answer, unhesitatingly, yes. The cohesive property is best exhibited in 
tin shavings, freshly made. These are procured from a bar of block tin 
by a clean, sharp knife, removing a thin piece. They require but little 
force to manipulate, the cohesion being so perfect, that a filling of these 
shavings may be made to assume the form of plate as readily as melted 
metal ; a feat I have not been able perfectly to accomplish with tin foil. 
This simple experiment sufficiently proves its cohesive property, which, 
while it does not remain equally the same in foil, does exist in that, when 
well prepared, to an extent equal to our necessities. This remark, of 
course, does not include the restoration of the form of the tooth to the 
extent that may readily be accomplished with gold ; but even here it may 
be rendered useful in moulding to original shape certain lost portions. It 
would be unreasonable to expect a cusp re-formed in tin to stand the force 
of occluding teeth. 

A word on the mode adopted to secure the advantages of this adhesive 
property. Tin foil is generally miserably made, very little in the market 
being fit to use. Select the whitest looking ; all dark foil is worthless. 
It should be tough, and give out a clear, crackling sound when shaken. 
Thin foil is generally defective, while very thick is frequently very diffi- 
cult to manage. Select a medium grade. In preparing the ropes, roll 
as little as possible. My plan is to cut a sheet into four or five strips> 
and gently twist it once, the object being simply to make handling con- 
venient. It packs under the instrument better in narrow strips, without 
folding or twisting. These strips or ropes are then out of convenient 
lengths, and packed precisely, and with the same instruments that are 
considered necessary in adhesive gold, and with equally good results. 
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The experienoe of the preservative qaalitiea of tin in compurieon with 
gold hag heen fully demonstrated in one of our pnblio instttationB, with 
whiefa I have been professionally oonneoted for several years, and where 
the only materials for permanent fillings allowed are tin and gold foils. 
As the patients are continually under my supervision, the opportunities 
have not been wanting to test this metal thoroughly. The result has been so- 
Batis&etory, that I would do violenee to my own oonvietions were I to fai> 
to use what little influence I may possess to increase the use of this foil^ 
rather than by silence allow the inforenee to be drawn that the opinions 
expressed are universally admitted to be true. Tin foil has been used in 
this institution in all classes of cavities, and upon all kinds of patiente; 
and, in the several years of constant watchfulness, I have yet to find one* 
that has not proved equally as good for all purposes as gold, except, as 
befoTC remarked, in the restoration of lost parts, where the destruction 
haa been extensive. 

The oxidation of this metal is, perhaps, the greatest objection to it ; 
but this applies to all metals, except gold. £ven this metal so frequently 
assumes a coppery color in the mouth, that many have been irresistibly 
led to the conclusion that much of it is alloyed. But the oxidation of 
tin cannot be considered a serious matter, as it extends no further than 
the surface of the metal, and does not involve the tooth tissue, as does- 
that of the oxidation of amalgam. 

The influence that has been, and still is exerted directly by open advo^ 
cacy, and indirectly by the condemnation of good and cheap substitutes 
for gold, to bolster up the use of amalgam, is certainly working great 
injury to the best interests of the operative branch of our profession^ 
With amalgam on the one hand, and rubber on the other, it need require^ 
no prophet to foretell the day when those who have taste and skill to 
execute will look elsewhere to gratify that esthetic ambition that should 
be the incentive to action. This desire, so prevalent, to cultivate question- 
able modes of making money, at the sacrifice of the beautiful in our 
specialty, is t4> be deprecated as unworthy the age and cause we advocate 
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BT DR. A. A. COOK. 

(Read before the MaisachusetU Dental Society, April, 1S67 ) 
'' ProTe all things : hold fast that which in good.** 

(COHCLUDBO.) 

The idea of syphilis by accident, was at first so absurd, that as a 
Frenchman would say, "I felt like laughing all the day long." I find',, 
however, medical writers do speak of such possibility. The syphilitic 
poison is not often taken, save in the ways of licentiousness ] but the- 
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^lisease may be contracted without crimen and the books caution against 
condemnation of a good man's name because of syphilis. It becomes us to 
be charitable. Peace to the memory of Ames and his perchance inno* 
«ent ashes. I had not disturbed either, but that truth — science — ^seenaed 
to demand as much. 

Whether syphilis be ever accidental or not, it is certain that its 
sequences are often hereditary for generations. The iniquities oi the 
fathers are thus visited upon the children. Teeth are set on edge because 
^f what fathers have eaten. Sad sequences are at times seen even in the 
structure of the teeth. But this is digression ; which, having made, 
shall point a moral. We do well to be impressed and to impress it u^on 
4ill, that vice has its hereditary sequences ; and that each should live so 
as not to entail positive evil upon succeeding generations. Progenitors 
ought to keep in mind the welfare of posterity. Even the character of 
teeth is to be thought of. Amalgam, not syphilis, is the subject. 

The amalgams used at this date, are composed of about equal parts 
in weight of banca tin, and silver pure as coin, with a small sprinkling, it 
may be, of platinum. A slight difference in the proportions of the two 
metals first named, make the plug harder or softer. Made of tin alone, 
it is too soft to resist the wear from mastication : made of silver alone,, it 
is liable to tarnish and blacken. Besides, it is desirable to have as little 
mercury as possible in the plug. It has been found where about equal 
parts of silver and tin are employed, not more than one*third the weight 
•of mercury is required ] but if the plug be wholly of tin or of silver, 
a plug cannot well be made that shall contain less than 50 per cent, 
of mercury. A plug made of Lawrence's amalgam, according to direc- 
tions, is supposed to contain not more than 33i per cent, of mereurj. 
And this makes a plug about as hard as adamant, and that usually keeps 
untarnished. For aught I know, others may make as good an article. 
This serves me well, as I find it does my patients. I once used Town- 
bend's, and might again, only that the doctor abandoned the whole thing, 
and advised against its use altogether. I choose to use what an honest. 
Intelligent manufacturer has confidence in, though he cautions against 
its indiscriminate use. We do well to heed his caution, and I more 
than question the counsel of Townsend to discard it altogether, though 
such was his last advice. Perhaps no purer minded man than he ever 
filled a place in the dental profession. He did much to exalt his pro- 
fession. He saw that his favorite amalgam was misused and abused. He 
rather it were not used at all than see it used in the manner, and to the 
•extent it was. He feared more evil than good from its use, I have yet 
to learn that he ever denounced it as having caused salivation in any case 
that came within his practice or knowledge. 
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' As to the escape of free mercarj from the plug after the tooth is filled, 
I do not believe it can occar where there has been the least care taken to 
express the mercury. There is too much affinity with mercury for these 
metals to admit of such a freak. After the plug becomes consolidated, 
it is, to speak with all reverence, a trinity in unity. There is no free 
mercury to escape. The plug may wear away from mastication as << a 
continnal dropping wears a stone ;" and thus an infinitessimal portion of 
the filling find its way into the stomach, mixed with the food sw^owed. It 
is more than doubted that such homaeopathic dose ever produced salivation. 
Perhaps no one has done more to oppose the use of amalgam than 
J. D. W., foriuerly editor of the Denial Cosmos. He has not for many 
years filled a tooth with amalgam, but has had some experience, however, 
as to the workings of it — <« experience from observation," as Mrs. 
Partington would say. This kind of experience has been quite extensive 
with htm, and it would seem his field of observation has been most un- 
fortunate. He never saw an amalgam filling that was fit for the mouth, 
or that answered any good purpose. He has seen, I will not say how 
much, salivation caused by it. He scarce ever found one whose teeth 
had been filled with it that was satisfied with it. All came in the end to 
express dissatisfiustion as they came within the sphere of J. D. W. Any 
abnormal state of the mouth being presented to his notice, he will not 
look beyond for the cause, if he can but find an amalgam filling. I will 
not say that he has amalgam on the brain ; but I must say, my experience, 
from praotioe and from observation, is in conflict with his. For more 
than a quarter of a century, I have given some attention to this matter 
of amalgam. As to the dissatisfaction he has heard expressed, I take it 
that such expression may have been reflex. It is an easy matter for a 
dentist of reputation to beget it. He has but to look askance at the 
obnoxious thing, and it becomes, to the victim, as the poison of asps. I 
have seldom heard snob expression of dissatiBfaction, though I have seen 
work of the kind that deserved to be reprobated, becanse of the manner of 
doing it. And the same is true of gold fillings. I have often heard 
remarks appreciative of the amalgam plug, snch as : *< There is that tooth 
that was filled three, five, or ten years since-— a doubtful tooth it was, a 
mere shell — good yet." And such have demanded amalgam in the filling 
of a better class of teeth, though advised to have them filled with gold. 
It may be some of this is reflex again. Of course it is to be expected 
that the patient shall be satisfied, if the dentist has reason to be doing the 
best his honest intelligence dictates, or his experience and skill qualify 
him for. 

Salivation is a subject that belongs more particularly to the medical 
profession. I have read enough to learn that there is some mystery 
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oonneoted with it — »ome uncertainty about it — that doctors 
concerning it ; that they are at conflict among themselyes as mncli as the 
dental profession. It is unacconntable, the susceptibility of some persons 
to salivation. A small quantity of mercnry will do the work for one at 
one time : a large dose will not affect another at all, or may not aflfiect one 
the same at different times. Some are not affected at all by the article. 
Iodide of potassium is used in such cases to produce some meronria} 
effect. Salivation occurs from no ascertainable cause at times, its eanse 
being occult. When tlie cause is supposed to be known, cases show that 
secondary causes have been mistaken for the primary ; that the imme- 
diately exciting was not the real. That was more remote and unknown for 
a time ; discovered at last it may be. There is much of uncertainty abont 
salivation. I will give a case in illustration. In my early practice, I had 
a patient whose business was that of gilding. It was before science had 
taught the improved method of gilding with gold, and the preoions 
metal was held in solution by mercury, and was thus applied to the 
article to be gilded, the quicksilver being evaporated or thrown off by 
heat, leaving the plating of gold on the surface, as desired. This process 
of coating with gold amalgam was repeated till the thickness desired was 
obtained. Such was the calling of this man, inhaling the fumes of 
mercury the most of the time. Handling and breathing it as ho did, he 
must have become saturated with it. I have known him to coat a copper 
cent with quicksilver by rubbing it on his bare arm. Such the abundance 
outside the cuticle. I cannot tell how much there was within the skin. 
I think I found some traces of it in his mouth. The gums became 
diseased, swollen, inflamed, spongy, and bled easily ; the secretions were 
vile ; the breath offensive, and teeth became loose. No doubt bis business 
had to do with this. I tried to do a little for his benefit in the way of 
treatment, but of course, neither doctor nor dentist could reach his case 
while thus employed. All remedies were but temporary, and slightly 
palliative. Subsequently he left the employ of Ames & Co., and I lost 
sight of him for a number of years. I am told he followed the same 
business for a time after, at least. He suffered from the effects of mercury^ 
losing all his teeth, though nature gave him a first*class denture, that 
should have served to the age of a Methuselah. 

While in Philadelphia, in 1 863, learning that this former friend and 
patron was living there, I called on him. I learned that he bad again 
been salivated, and that he had barely escaped death, through the treat- 
ment of the most eminent of the medical faculty there. The oircum* 
stances were these. He had had an artificial double denture of vulcanite 
furnished by the Emeritus Professor of the Philadelphia Dental College ^ 
that after the teeth had been worn a short time symptoms of salivation 
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appeared -, that he became dangeroualy ill ; that the eminent skill of the 
M. P. eared the life of mj friend ; that the doctor had said there was 
meronry enough in the rubber need in the case to salivate— well, memory 
will not Toneh the exact number of the genus homo. There was enough 
to kill at least. Head had shuffled off the mortal coil, but for the remedial 

skill of Dr. . Possibly some other M. D. might have saved him. 

The ease had a bad look. The professor seemed somewhat nervous 
because of what had occurred. He seemed a little relieved as he came 
to know some of Mead's antecedents. I felt some interest in the case, 
growing out of friendship with the parties, as well as in the decision of 
the question, Will vulcanite, as used in dentistry , salivate ? 

3Iead and his good lady felt to blame my friend, Kingsbury. The 
professor was once my chum at school. We had been boon companions. 
We were fellow-students for a time, <* learning dentistry," in the phrase 
of those times. We had been as David and Jonathan to each other. I 
felt that I must look the facts in the face, and I tried to investigate the 
affair, and account, if possible, for the unpleasant results, and reconcile 
parties as best I could. Mead had discarded Dr. Kingsbury, because of 
what he had suffered, and refused to wear any rubber that was not above 
suapieion of mercury. He had a set made of black rubber that he was 
wearing that gave perfect satisfaction. Did the mercury contained in the 
first denture cause the salivation ? It was not the first time he had been 
salivated. It is established that after the first there is a greater suscep- 
tibility of, and tendency to, a second attack. Having once been salivated, 
the taking of a simple tonic, as golden seal, may produce it. There are 
reasons to think that anything that excites the glands, or even irritates 
the mouth, may cause its recurrence in such cases. If ever a mortal can 
be supposed to retain free mercury in the system, it was present in his. 
It has been said that by some kind of steaming, and packing, and bathing 
process, it has been made to exude from the pores, and that globules have 
actually been found at the bottom of the reservoir, forced from the 
victimised sufferer. Thus the victim has been laved and cleansed in part, 
not to say wholly cleansed. Neither can I say I am a believer in such 
results. I should like first to see the process tried, the globules exuding, 
or, at least, collected in one or more in the tub containing the residuum. 
This might relieve one's skepticism. All are not equally skeptical. I 
have heard dentists talk, and have know them to write, of gold plates 
being coated over with free mercury, deposited in some way, giving the 
gold case the appearance as though silvered over. I have seen three 
eases of silvering over, but was able to account for them on other facts 
that came to be known. I doubt that ever a plate was coated over from 
free mercury through the mouth. I believe most fully there is a latent 
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sasceptibility of salivation from having been dosed with it. And who haf^ 
not been ? If we are to believe oar patients, most of them of adult years 
have at some time been dosed with calomel, or bine pill ; have been mer- 
curialized, if not salivated ; and the belief obtains that caries, and most 
of the ills of a defective denture, if not << all the ills flesh is heir to,'' 
are resultant from mercury. As to the case of Mead, I submit it is 
far from certain that his first artificial denture caused his salivation ; that 
if it did, it was only secondary ; that the fact that black rubber is worn 
with impunity, may be, and probably is, due to the medication he had, 
relieving in part and for a time the real cause. Admitting that the mer- 
cury of the vulcanite used did produce it, as it is said to have done in 
some few cases, it was because of previous salivation. I think this will 
be found so in all such cases. Gases of sore mouth, apparently of a 
mercurial type, are found where dentures of metallic plates are worn. 
Some of the most abnormal mouths I ever saw have been of this class. It 
has raised the question, how far mercurialization is the cause 1 Of the 
things said, this is the sum, vis : In most or all cases of salivation that 
come under the observation of the dentist, or of any symptoms of a mer- 
curial type, there is reason to suspect some antecedent outside of dental 
practice. The real cause runs in the line of blue pill, calomel powders^ 
quack nostrums, and patent medicines. I protest such dire evils shall 
not be saddled on amalgam. In the language of the late Dr. Townsend : 
<« I have seen hundreds of mouths in which amalgam fillings have been 
placed, some recently, others several years since, and have never, in any 
case, seen any injurious systemic efifect." It is objected — 

1. That amalgam fillings tarnish and blacken. When properly done» 
this is not often the case. Besides, this is often only the surface appear- 
ance, and the same is seen at times in instances of first-class gold fillings. 
Who has not seen the surface of such blackened over? I have seen 
amalgam fillings as bright after years as when first put in. 

2. That they darken the dentine, discoloring the cavity under the 
filling. This is so at times undoubtedly, while the outer appearance in 
all that can be asked for. Such is no serious objection in the class of 
teeth proper to fill with amalgam. It does not injure or destroy the tooth 
structure: It may give a darkened hue seen through transparent enameL 
In most cases it is not discernible only on removing the plug ) and the 
dentine is as normal, perhaps, as though gold had been used. 

3. It shrinks or contracts in hardening, so that the secretions find 
entrance around the plug, rendering its value quite uncertain. Such 
shrinkage is more than doubted, if the tooth be duly filled. My obser- 
vation is, it expands. I have seen marked instances of the kind, and 
the cause of such expansion is one that has given me some thought. I 
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shall Dot obtrude my thonghts at this time as to it. I will saj, howeycr^ 
that to obviate this expansion, I should choose to finish amalgam fillings 
after thej have become set or quite hardened. 1 am convinced the 
expansion takes place during the process of becoming adamantine. It i» 
better that they be finished and burnished after becoming well hardened. 

4. In cavities whose base is on a line with the margin of the gum filled 
with it, the plug is apt to fail, caries undermining. This is too often the 
case, as observed by Townsend. The point of failure mentioned is- 
peiiiaps the most frequent, whatever be the filling. Grold fillings fail 
often at this point ; and they fail because they are not perfect at the base. 
Is the same not true as to amalgam ? 

5. Its use is abused. Mere quacks and mountebanks fill all sorts of 
cavities with it without discrimination, with little or no skill, with no 
pains-taking in manipulation. It funishes the means of mischief to uncon- 
scionable charlatanism, and many are victimized by such practice. All 
this is too true. But then these same pretenders do at times use gold, 
and stuff with it, and are as liable to humbug and cheat in gold stuffing 
as in amalgam plugs. Shall, therefore, the whole field be abandoned to 
quacks? 

6. The public advocacy of its use at all is objected to as unprofessional ; 
as a sacrifice of reputation, even though it be used in private practice. 
All I have to say to this is, that I do no work professionally that I do not 
feel to justify before the public as to the reasons at least of the practice^ 
pursued. The dentist should be ready to give a reason for his practice 
in any given case as well as for the hope that is in him. I judge a good 
amalgam plug is better than a poor gold filling, and that a doubtful tooth 
saved for a time is better than no tooth ; that to save is often better than 
to extract, though the tooth be but a shell, and the mere wreck of its 
former beauty. Of course there is much scope for private judgment as 
to the best means to be used in a given case ; at least in the variety that 
present themselves. << Wisdom is profitable," &c. I have taken some 
pains to ascertain the present status of its use, and as the result I judge 
there are few that do not use it, at least occasionally. Its use is profes- 
sional. It is furnished at all our dental depots, and advertised in all 
the dental literature of the time. We have Townsend's, Ashmead's, 
Luther's and Lawrence's from which to select. Some make their own 
still, it may be. The relative weight used is greater than that of gold in 
all its forms for filling. The aggregate is weighty. One gives his rela- 
tive sales as 1 os. amalgam to t oc. of foil, and the aggregate as 389 oz. 
of amalgam in ten months, and thinks this about the average of his sales. 
Another gives as the aggregate sales of about ten weeks, viz : gold foil 
of all kinds 66t oz., amalgam 88i\ oz., which is about the same ratio> 
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both relatirely and in the aggregate as the former. Another gi^ea to 
1 oz. of gold foil and orystal gold, (1864,) 7, of an oanoe of amalgam ; 
<1865,) U of an os. of amalgam, nearly equal; (1866,) li os. of amalgam 
of all kinds to 1 os. of gold of all kinds. Averaging these three years, 
the amalgam sold is a f^ftotion short of the sales of gold. Averaging the 
last two years, there is a larger fraction on the amalgam side. 

Another says : we sell 10 oz. of amalgam to 1 oz. of gold ; we sell 
about 50 lbs. a year, or 600 oz., 12 oz. to the pounds average more 
than that for the years '64, '65 and '66. We can out-sell this house in 
our New York house as we wholesale a great deal there. (So much as to 
Townsend's.) 

A. Lawrence, M. D., D. P. S., of the Lowell House, a distinguished 
member of this and other dental associations, is to be mentioned in this 
connection. His is at this time the leading amalgam in the hearts of the 
fraternity, and the mouths of their patients. It is combined in accordance 
with such chemical knowledge as he possesses ; of chemically pure silver 
and chemically pure tin. There was made and sold of it in 1866, 537 i 
ounces per month on an average through the year, or an equal number of 
pounds for the year — 12 ounces to the pound. The average of sales for 
the last three months have been 603 ounces, or 50 pounds per month — 
600 pounds for the year. On the supposition that the sales of all other 
amalgams amounted to 400 pounds more, which is more than probable, 
we have at least a full half ton as the annual consumption of the precious 
compound called amalgam. It is a question if there is a half ton of gold 
used in filling. Thus it is readily seen that somebody uses some amalgam. 
There are few who use it not. Its use is so general that it may be called 
professional ; at least its use is not unprofessional. 

It appears, then, from this data, that there is more of amalgam used 
than of gold, at least in weight. As the class of teeth filled with amalgam 
embrace the larger cavities, it is probable more teeth are filled with gold 
than with amalgam. 1 here is no doubt the use of amalgam has increased 
of late. The high price of gold foil since the war has contributed to this. 
Dentists have been obliged to charge higher, and patients have desired to 
economize. Many a tooth has been filled with amalgam that had been better 
filled with gold. And yet better saved thus than lost by utter neglect. 
And this indicates my own practice'. It is gold first. A tooth that can 
be well filled with it should be, and I so advise. If, from the character 
of the tooth, or from the necessity of economy on the part of the patient, 
it will not or cannot be saved, I take the second best thing to do it. This 
is the general rule. Honest intelligence should dictate the dentist; 
guiding as to his means ; wielding his skill ; controlling at all times, fle 
has the right of private judgment, and each is called to exercise it in daily 
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practice. He should have the consoiousness of an '^honest luan, the 
noblest work of God." Doing the best he can to serve his generation, 
the best his circumstance allows, he acts nobly. <* Angels can no more." 
*^ Hold fast that which is good." Thus shall one magnify his calling, 
honor his profession, himself and his God. Such shall be honored by the 
Father of all. 

MlLFUEOj MaHS. 
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While so much attention is being bestowed upon the intellectual eleva- 
tion of the dentist, we hail, with pleasure, any movement aiming at the 
higher development of his physical powers. The close confineuient to 
which any one in ordinary practice is subjected, must prove deleterious 
after the lapse of a few years, unless compensated by a rational and 
regular system of exercise. Gymnasia bring within the reach of the pro- 
fessional man, in large communities, means of animation and invigoration 
which he cannot neglect without a wanton sacrifice of his best interests. 
In one way or another he should increase or keep up his strength, and 
preserve the equilibrium between his mental and physical powers, in order 
to the harmonious action of each. How much of the ill health, ill work 
and ill habits of dental practitioners is attributable to the loss of this 
equipoise 1 Write, all of it, and we shall not be very wide of the mark. 
" A sound mind in a sound body," is an axiom too true ever to be for- 
gotten, and yet whole classes continually ignore it. 

We fail to attain the best results with imperfect instruments, even when 
guided by a skillful Land ] we therefore change such tools for better. 
Now, what are our bodily members, but instruments with which the mind 
is to accomplish its purposes t Shall we not, then, when it is fully within 
our power, develop for ourselves noble bodies, which shall be willing 
instruments of great souls. The immortal part of us, cramped and cir- 
cumscribed like a bark-bound tree, seeks relief for its pent-up life, and 
strange excrescences break out upon the surface in distorted growths. 

We notice the announcement of a prize, (under the direction of a dental 
association,) for the best essay on preserving the health of dentists, and 
trust the offer will call forth something of real value. 

Again has the American Dental Association met, and the usual fatality 
has attended the labors of its Publication Committee. We confess to no 
great disappointment or regret at the result ; though it seems a pity that 
means, which might have been used to excellent advantage, should be 
frittered away to no purpose. The only volume of transactions published 
was disgracefully full of blunders ; no page being free fiom them. At 
the meeting at Chicago, a gentleman eminently fitted for the position was 
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made chairman of the Publication Committee ; but the Executive Com- 
luittee, previously appointed, had already made arrangements for reporting 
the transactions, and piqued, seemingly, at their publication not being 
entrusted to some one in Chicago, made no effort, after the adjournment, 
to hasten the writing out of the stenographic report. In consccjuence, it 
was not received by the proper oJ05cer, until too late to be put in print for 
the Boston meeting; not even the Secretary's minutes, (mainly a copy of 
the report furnished one of the journals,) reached the hands of the com- 
mittee for months ; and at the Boston meeting they were compelled to 
apologize, (to the ill- disguised satisfaction of some,) for a fault of which 
only he was guilty, who had the power to remedy it. By the efforts of 
this individual, famous for his talent in manipulating, the Publication 
Committee was entirely changed, and their suggestions ignored : a new 
committee was named, and with every circumstance in their favor of time 
and place, after the lapse of a year they are obliged to confess that they 
liave brought forth even less than a mouse. Having swung round the 
circle, the Association has retured to its first love, and we shall probably, 
some time or other, see a report from the Secretary, as remarkable as his 
former ones, for the charming negligence with which the parts of speech 
are thrown ilbout. 

The manner of appointing committees in this Association cannot be 
-expected to produc^good results. For the past two years the Nominating 
Committee has been appointed by the President, in direct violation of the 
Constitution. Whatever this committee recommends is pretty sure to be 
adopted ; but the wisdom of their choice is not very clear, in view of the 
fact that so few of the committees reported at the late session as to form 
rare exceptions to the general rule. 

The Secretary is justly complained of for never furnishing the chairmen 
of committees with notice of their own appointment, much less the names 
of their fellow-members. What honor men can find in accepting positions, 
whose duties they never intend to perform, wc cannot divine. When the 
time comes that the members of this body shall be willing to do all that 
they can individually, in such positions as they are qualified to fill, much 
good will result ; but it must ever be the bane of a scientific body to be 
continually changing its officers, whether President or Doorkeeper. 

All that was done last year on the subject of rubber patents, was 
undone this year; a lovely consistency. The Code of Ethics, which its 
author was so prominent in violating, was effectually emasculated by 
tabling the resolution making its adoption by local societies a condition of 
representation. When some one produces a Code of Ethics, creditable to 
the dental profession, we shall be happy to aid in its adoption. 

Of the published accounts of the Cincinnati gathering, only one is of 
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-sufficient length to arrest attention. Occasionally, we find something 
useful in thb, but surrounded by such a mass of rubbish as hardly to pay 
for the overturning. It is nothing very new or strange to be told of the 
member who is reported as saying that, " he felt like opposing somebody 
or something ;" this is known to be his chronic condition, without much 
regard to what the body or thing is. To be in opposition is with him the 
main point ; to be on the right side is quite a secondary consideration. 
It sounds very natural that " the apostle to the Ilellians " should declare 
*' Chemistry is togetherness," however little he may be cited as an example 
in point. That the late President should " find things mainly interesting 
because he does not understand them," will strike with astonishment only 
those who are not acquainted with the grasp of his vast intellect. The 
researches among the teeth of all nations necess^arily give out an ancient 
odor, the physiology is at par with the facts ; both might safely be con- 
signed to an ancient sarcophagus, or be added to the antique collections 
of some archaeological society. 

Only those who have watched " our own reporter," in bis erratic and 
pugnacious career, can appreciate the value of the service about to be 
rendered to the profession by the collection, in permanent form, of that 
gentleman's scintillations. 

This literary flirtation leads to the surmise, that possibly it may result 
in still higher distinction to the favored object, by his elevation to the 
•conduct of the affairs of the dental universe ; the hand that rules that 
world loves single service, even though unaccompanied by singular ability. 
The time has arrived for the opening of the Dental Colleges, and we 
present them our best wishes for their prosperity, trusting they will 
remember " Their little hands were never made to tear each other's eyes." 
The Missouri College presents near a dozen chairs, and has at length 
secured occupants for the anxious seats ; Baltimore still relies on her 
former reputation ; Philadelphia comes out gorgeously with high-sounding 
titles of great promise to the ear ; New York adds to its other new attrac- 
tions oral and veterinary surgery ; and Pennsylvania, not to be outdone 
in her regard for physiology and hygiene, provides an ample store of 
Jlartshorne for such as may be ready to faint by the way. 

No small amount of thanks is due to Dr. Bogue, of New York, for 
stating, in intelligible language, how to construct an artificial palate. 
This subject has been bandied about from pillar to post, mixed with so 
much of unprofessional trickery, that it is a pleasing relief to find some 
one who can say what is known on the subject, with good sense and good 
manners. With these explicit instructions, more artificial palates will be 
made, and with far less trouble than ever before. 
The question which most persistently addresses itself to the thoughtful 
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among us is, what does our profession most need for its present and future- 
advancement ? 

Let the youth who are to succeed the present generation be disciplined 
into honesty of purpose and of work ; let them learn that the height or 
all excellence is to do one's duty faithfully and durably. It is well to 
have a high ideal, but to carry it out needs an over-powering conviction of 
its necessity and its advantage ] few people have this, and such as have^ 
are best fitted to discipline others into doing that which they see clearly^ 
and feel deeply. It is strange how the power of united action is over- 
looked by the members of our profession; great as is the good which 
might be accomplished by the practical feeling, that we all have the 
one object in view. Were this thought predominant, gradually there 
would be formed, through the instrumentality, perhaps, of existing organi- 
zations, an army of experimenters and investigators, by whom the most 
opulent results might be achieved, growing at length to a power to which- 
no victory would be impossible. To patient diligence the prize is sure. 

Unknown. 

Synopsis of Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Session of the American 

Dental Association. 

We propose to present to our readers a short synopsis of some of the 
most important matters transacted at the seventh annual meeting of the 
American Dental Association, which was held at Hopkins' Music Hall, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, July 30th, 1867. 

President, Dr. Fitch, in the chair. 

The attendance of permanent members and delegates was large, there 
being one hundred and thirty-six present, nearly every State in the 
Union being represented. After a prayer by the Rev. Dr. Moore, an 
excellent address of welcome was delivered by Prof. James Taylor, of 
(/incinnati, as follows : 

"Ma. President and Gentlemen op the Ameuican Dental 
Association — The very pleasant duty of welcoming you to the Queen 
City of the West has been assigned me. We congregate in the same 
hall in which the American Medical Association so recently held their 
deliberations. 

" It is a matter of no surprise to us, and yet of some congratulation, 
that the subject of medical specialties has assumed with this conservative 
body some importance. It depends very much on the Dentist, the 
Oculbt, and the specialty of general operative surgery, what shall be 
the status, and true progress of medical science in the United States. 

" In looking back over the rapid progress of dental science for the last 
thirty years, we feel assured that there is no danger of our being 
absorbed by the mother of us all, but that the great Taw of nature will 
hold good here as well as elsewhere, and that youth, with a good germ 
of life, will soon outgrow cr at least overtake maturity. 
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** In looking over the carrioulum ot our Dental Colleges, we are rather 
disposed to think we shall soon absorb or lay under contribution every 
•department of medical science. We love, venerate and cherish the time- 
honored profession of medicine. It has embraced, for ages, a vast array 
of talent. The learned, the great and good, are from year to year 
adding fresh lustre to her renown. A more noble, self-sacrificing class of 
men can nowhere be found, and the more we emulate these noble qualities, 
and the more of her true science we obtain, the higher we shall place the 
standard of our specialty. 

" Mr. President and gentlemen, allow me to revert to the past twenty- 
five years. We claimed for this city some sixty thousand inhabitants, 
and a little over thirty years since and this great Western Valley could 
claim only a half dozen or little more settled dental practitioners. Let 
me name a Ratre, a Somerby, a Putnam, a Parmly, a Ward, a Hale, and 
a Rogers. A little over twenty years since and a few of us here in this 
city, met together and organized the now oldest Dental Association, 
perhaps, in the world, a still young and progressive society. I know not, 
^Ir. President, but that I may have been selected on this occasion, because 
I am considered one of the links connecting the present with the past, 
one of the pioneers of this Western development, not quite yet fossilized. 
Let this be as it may, we still urge on the car of dental science, rejoicing 
at every new advance obtained. 

"What a change, Mr. President, twenty years has^wrought. When I 
look around upon this assemblage, and see delegates from associations 
scattered all over our great country ; when State, city and county asso- 
ciations are sending up delegates by the hundred, and four or five Colleges 
are leprcsented, I try to make myself believe that I am growing old ; 
but this is not the case, for others around me, who are my seniors, look 
young, and I know it is not so much age as vigorous development which 
has done all this. We are not old, Mr. President. We are yet being 
developed. 

^^ This association is an organ of our professional body, whose function 
is the development of dental science. Let us nourisli it with so rich a 
diet that the^ eliminating organs shall rear a structure enduring as time, 
built on the solid foundations of immutable truth. 

" Having this hope and looking to this end, we now, in behalf of the 
Mississippi Valley Association, the Ohio Dental College Association, the 
Cincinnati Association, and such other societies as rejoice in your presence, 
•bid you hearty and cordial welcome. 

" We would, Mr. President, through you, extend the right hand of 
fellowship to ail who rejoice in the prosperity of our profession, and who 
may visit our city on this occasion." 

On motion, a vote of thanks was tendered Dr. Taylor for his address. 

It was referred to the Committee on Publication. 

One of the first acts of the Association was to place the body in a 
proper position in regard to its action in Boston on the rubber question, 
which was so generally misunderstood and misrepresented. Dr. Lawrence 
offered the following resolution, which was unanimously adopted : 

RttHolvidy That this Association does hereby reconsider its action at 
our last meeting in regard to the Vulcanite Company, and totally ignore 
the whole subject. 
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We hope this action of the Association will deter every member of the 
profession from being governed by the resolutions of the Boston meeting, 
and that none will give material aid or encouragement to any unjust 
demands of incorporated companies, whose pretended rights are considered 
valueless by many of the best legal minds of the country. 

An election for officers for the ensuing year having been entered intOy 
the following were selected : for 

President, — A. Lawrence, Lowell, Mass. 

First Vice-President — P. G. C. Hunt, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Second Vice-President. — A. S. Talbert, Lexington, Ky. 

Corresponding Secretary, — C. R. Butler, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Recording Secretary, — J. Taft, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Treasurer, — W. H. Goddard, Lexington, Ky. 

On accepting the position. Dr. Lawrence made a few pertinent extem- 
pore remarks, thanking the Association for the honor conferred, and 
while regretting that one of more executive ability and experience had 
not been elected, promised to discharge the duties of the office to the 
best of his ability, in all fairness and candor, without regard to persons 
or circumstances. 

In reviewing the action of Dr. Lawrence, we can safely assert that it 
was the unanimous voice of the members that the right selection was 
made, and that his rulings were always made in strict accordance with par- 
liamentary usage, and without regard to persons or circumstances. Instead 
of disorder and utter disregard of parliamentary law which has charac- 
terized some of the meetings of the body in former sessions, due alone 
to the incapacity of the President, there was the best of order, the 
dignity of the body was upheld, and a large amount of business trans- 
acted in a reasonable time. We can, therefore, hope that the Associa- 
tion will always make as judicious a selection for its chief officer ; for 
upon its choice depends, to a great extent, the usefulness of the body 
and the interests of its members. 

At the evening session, the most important business was the report of 
the Committee on Dental Chemistry, which elicited extended remarks 
from several gentlemen. 

On the second day, morning session, an animated discussion took place 
on the proposed amendment to the Constitution, offered by Dr. Spelman 
the previous year, which was, " To be entitled to representation by dele- 
gates in this Association, dental societies must adopt or substantially 
recognize its Code of Ethics." Drs. Berry, Watt, Spelman, Bogue and 
Allport favored its adoption, while Drs. Flagg, Fitch, Atkinson and 
Barker opposed it ; the latter gentleman claiming that it was not the 
province or right of the body to attempt to govern the action of local 
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societies ; that those societies that were at present represented could not 
be affected by the resolution, as several of them had decided not to accept 
the Code of Ethics: that.it would be unjust to exact of new societies 
what the body could not compel those now represented to adopt. These, 
with many other excellent reasons, were ably presented, and though the 
amendment was warmly defended, it was tabled by a large vote. Dr. 
Watt then offered it as a new amendment, to come up for action at the 
next meeting. We regret that this gentleman did not feel willing to let 
the subject rest ; but it would be well for each dental society to take 
action upon the matter before the meeting at Niagara, and that delegates 
and permanent members be fully instructed as to the views of their local 
societies. 

At the afternoon sesi^ion, second da}', the report of the special com- 
mittee on the disposal of the proceedings of the Association was offered. 
It recommended that they be published in the dental journals. This 
resolution elicited considerable discussion, pro and con, several desiring 
that the Association should publish its transactions as heretofore. The 
report was finally recommitted. 

That much more good could be accomplished by the early publication 
of the essays and transactions of the Association in our different dental 
journals has always been ouv belief; that it would tend to increase their 
interest and circulation, while it would encourage the writing of essays, 
as much of the value of papers now offered are lost by their tardy appear- 
ance and limited circulation in the profession. 

The subject of Dental Chemistry and Dental Pathology and Surgery 
occupied the attention of the Association during the remainder of the 
afternoon. 

Most marvelous cases were detailed at the evening session, on the sub- 
ject of transplanting teeth ; several stating that after teeth had been out 
of their sockets for considerable time, they had replaced them, and that 
union had taken place, the dental pulps being alive years afterwards. We 
thought how unfortunate that these gentlemen did not live during the 
time of the French llevolution, as possibly they might have induced 
" immediate union " between the heads and trunks of the luckless victims 
of the guillotins. 

Third Dayy Morninj Session, — After the reading of the minutes of 
yesterday. Dr. Taft read a report from the Committee on Circulars to 
Dentists, relative to students. It stated that the necessary circulars had 
been sent, to the number of eight thousand, and that it was as follows : 

Dr. , Dear Sir — The American Dental Association, at a 

meeting held in Boston, beginning July 31, ISGG, passed the following 
resolutions : 
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" 1 . Rtsolvedy That a committee be appointed to draft suitable sugges- 
tions upon the subject of accepting students, and that such suggestions 
be printed in circular form for the consideration of every dental practi- 
tioner in the United States. 

" 2. Rf^solved^ That the expense of such printing and distribution be 
borne by the Association." 

The undersigned, the committee appointed according to the provisions 
of the above resolutions, are fully persuaded that the time has now arrived 
when every dental practitioner in the country can and should lend his aid 
in elevating the status of the profession, to the end that those who are 
soon to fill our places may be prepared, in a greater degree, to fulfill the 
reasonable expectations of the public, and hold dentistry in its proper 
rank among the learned professions. 

Our dental colleges have done much, and wiU doubtless do more ; but 
there is a work for the private instructor to accomplish, that students 
may be better qualified to enter such collegiate institutions, and graduate 
with credit to themselves and honor to the profession. It is not only 
essential that dental colleges exist, but they should be furnifehed with 
properly qualified pupils, to insure that success and usefulness contem- 
plated in their foundation. 

llelying, then, upon the generous co-operation of our professional bre- 
thren, we respectfully submit the following " suggestions" as a basis in 
*' accepting dental students :" 

1st. He must possess a good moral character, and at least a good 
English education. 

2d. He must be required to apply himself diligently for three years, 
including two full courses of lectures in some dental college, to the follow- 
ing studies, viz : 

First Year, — Anatomy, Histology and Physiology. 

Second Year, — Pathology, Chemistry, Metallurgy and Mechanical Den- 
tistrv. 

Third Year, — Operative Dentistry, Special Pathology, Dental Medicine 
and Microscopy. 

AVe further suggest that the instructor examine his pupil in his studies 
at least twice in every week, and as much oftener as may be convenient, 
(not, however, including his lecture terms,) and should the student, after 
sufiicicut trial, fail to exhibit the necessary talent for our specialty, he 
should be kindly apprised of the fact, and advised to seek other fields of 
usefulness. 

Practitioners favoring the foregoing, are respectfully requested to date 
and sign the accompanying paper, and forward to the committee. 

A. Lawrence, Lowell, Mnss.^ 
C. P. Fitch, JVew York City, 
J. Taft, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Niagara was selected fur the next place of meeting out of several places 
named. 

Dr. John Allen then read an exceedingly interesting paper on the 

Physical History of Various Nations of the Earth, with special reference 

to their teeth. 

Dr. Allen's paper embraced a cursory review of the character and con- 
dition of the teeth of various nations, and commenced with asking two 
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qncstionsy viz : Are not the teeth of Americans worse than those of any 
other people? What is the cause? Some nations keep their teeth till 
old age, and lose them as rarely as they do their arms or limbs. In this 
country, twenty millions of teeth are lost annually from decay. In ex- 
amining the cause of this loss, it may be stated that the inhabitants of Europe 
who discard the mineral elements of food, are liable to lose their teeth 
by decay. The Albanians live on milk, cheese, e^gs and boiled maize. 
Their teeth are fine, and remain good to. old age. The mountain tribes of 
Asia, especially the Tartars, have strong, white teeth. The teeth of the 
Arabs are white and regular. They eat seldom, and never of animal food. 

Dr. Allen next mentioned the inhabitants of the East Indian Islands, 
Zealanders, &c., as having good teeth, wb4ch lasted to old age. 

The American Indians, as a general thing, had good teeth, which are 
large, never decayed, although worn, as in old age, by use. The Chilians, 
Califomians, and inhabitants near the bay, all have fine, well-set teeth. 
Their diet is farinaceous. The inhabitants of Peru and Patagonia have 
beautiful teeth, even in old age. 

With regard to the bad teeth of Americans, it would be said by the 
candid dentist, that they were set in narrow, contracted jaws, and were 
badly decayed. Humboldt said of the Camas, that they had fine teeth, 
like all people who lead a simple life. No nation that changed their food 
from the condition in which nature furnished it, had good teeth. Plenty 
of exercise and fresh air was another cause of the good teeth in the 
swarthy races. 

We have attempted to improve our bread by bolting the flour, but 
thereby destroyed the mineral elements which go to form the teeth. There 
are I3,8G8 mills in the United States; 27,000 men are required lo work 
them, and it requires nearly 90,000,000 annually to change the constitu^ 
ents of our food, and the result undoubtedly is one of the most prominent 
causes of the destruction of Americans' teeth. Lime is to be found in the 
outer portion of the grain, and it is needed for the teeth, yet we reject it. 
It is for the profession of dentistry to do good, by diffusing such knowledge 
as comes to it through experience and research, to prevent the evil of 
premature decay and loss of the teeth. 

Dr. Allen's paper gave evidence of laborious investigation and research, 
and will be of value for future reference. It was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Publication. 

Dr. Flagg spoke at some length of the advantages of Morgan's Plastic 
Gold. 

Afternoon Session. — ^The report of the Committee on Operative Den- 
tistry was read, and remarks were made by Drs. Butler, Palmer and 
Badger. 

Dr. Taft made some remarks on the kinds and use of gold in plugging, 
and gave it as his experience that rapid manipulations are not good : that 
good operations require time, and good operators always took time. Drs. 
Voge, Russell, of Nashville, Barker and Walker took part in the discus- 
sion; after which Dr. S. P. Cutler's paper on the Microscopy of the 
Nerves of the Teeth was read by that gentleman. 
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We refrain from presenting a synopsis of the paper, as we might, per- 
haps, do injustice to the gentleman j as many of the positions assumed were 
new, and at variance with our present adopted theories. The paper was 
warmly criticised by Drs. Atkinson, Judd, Spalding, Chase and Barker. 
This paper, and the discussion thereon, were, in our judgment, the most 
interesting topics considered by the Association. The paper of Dr. Cutler 
gave evidence of long and patient microscopical investigation, though we 
did not agree with many of the positions there presented. The most bril- 
liant speech of the session was made by Dr. Atkinson on the subject of 
Dr. Cutler's paper. 

The evening session was occupied with the same discussion. 

Fourth Day. — The morning session was taken up with the reports of 
committees and a lengthy discussion on Operative Dentistry, participated 
in by Drs. McKellops, Butler, Taylor and others. For the afternoon. 
Mechanical Dentistry was under consideration. 

Fifth Day. — The principal business transacted was receiving reports 
of committees, and two interesting papers on Dental Physiology and 
Absorption of Deciduous Teeth, which were referred to the Publishing 
Committee. After the appointment of certain special committees, the 
Association adjourned, to meet at Niagara Falls, on the 30th of July 
next, G. T. 11. 
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BV JAMES TRUMAN, D. D. S. 

The following resume of the proceedings of the Association during the- 
past year will, perhaps, be found of interest to many, and serve to correct 
a prevailing idea that the Pennsylvania Association had ceased to exist 
as a working body. It was never more alive than at the present, and we 
believe its future promises good results. 

At the annual stated meeting of the Association, held October 3d, 
1866, the following were elected officers of the Association for the 
ensuing year : 

President — Dr. E. Wildman. 

Vice-President — Dr. Spencer Roberts. 

Secretary — Dr. James Truman. 

Corresponding Secretary — Dr. E. T. Darby. 

Treasurer — Dr. S. Dillingham. 

Committee on Membership — Dr. G. T. Barker, Dr. Amos Wert, Dr^ 
John A. Githens. 

The regular monthly meeting of the As.^oclation for October was opened 
by Dr. Truman reading a paper on '< Interglobular Spaces " in dentine. The 
Association not being prepared to discuss the subject-matter of the paper 
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read, Dr. Arrington was culled upon to present a new form of gold^ 
(Lamm's gold,) prepared by a gentleman in New Orleans. It was claimed 
for it, first, that it was superior to sponge or crystal gold, and for many 
purposes superior to foil j second, that it would work readily under moist- 
ure ; and third, that its cohesive properties exceeded those of any gold 
now used. It was admitted to have the defect of crumbling, but this the 
manufacturer expected to be able to overcome. 

An informal expression of opinion followed, at the suggestion of Dr» 
Arrington, on sensitive dentine. Dr. Barker had secured the best results 
in the use of carbolic acid. Had found some advantage in the use of 
chromic acid. He believed the sensitiveness was due to the pressure on 
the nerve fibres. Was decidedly of the opinion that Dr. liichardson's 
apparatus, when properly constructed, would be a powerful agent in the 
treatment of sensitive dentine. 

Dr. Arrington had never tried cold application, but had experimented 
to some extent with Dr. Alport's mode of treating the pulp, and in his 
hands it had proved an entire failure. 

A spirited discussion followed on this subject, participated in by Drs. 
Barker, Buckingham, Truman, and others. 

The monthly meeting of November was opened by a paper on anaesthe- 
tics by Dr. Barker. After a general allusion to the well known articles 
used, the Doctor called special attention to " Richardson's Spray Pro- 
ducer " and its effects. He entertained a high opinion of its merits as an 
anaesthetic agent for the extraction of the anterior teeth, but considered 
its greatest value would be found in the application to minor surgery. 

He presented, also, an interesting case of cleft palate — a lad of thir- 
teen years of age. A description was given of the mode adopted to pro- 
cure the impression, and the manner of preparing moulds. 

The patient was exhibited with the hard and flexible rubber plates in 
sitUy and, although but recently introduced, a marked improvement in the 
articulation of sounds was evident. 

Dr. Wildman presented a case of irregularity he had recently success- 
fully treated, and explained the appliances adopted to effect it. 

The different subjects presented were freely commented upon by Drs* 
Buckingham, Barker, Truman and Aspinwall. 

At the monthly meeting of November, 18G6, Dr. Buckingham read a 
paper on the <' Reimplantation of Teeth." (The reporter was necessarily 
absent from this meeting, and failed to procure a report.) 

At the monthly meeting of January, 1807, Dr. J. D. White read a 
paper entitled " Glasses in Dental Operations." He disapproved of 
strong light, but considered glasses of proper magnifying power a benefit 
to the operator. 
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Drs. Barker, Buckingham, Githens, and Truman gave tbeir views on this 
subject. The general conclusion seemed to be, that the light in dental 
operations should not be too strong, neither should it be too much dif- 
fused over the operating-room ; but should come direct to the point where 
it was most required . 

At the meeting of February, 1867, Dr. H. M. White presented a paper 
on " The Growth of the Alveoli in Kegulating Teeth." The aim of this 
paper was to prove that a deposition of bone takes place in the socket of 
a tooth when the tooth has been forcibly moved from its original position. 
This view had been controverted by distinguished authorities : but the 
9)ootor was satisfied, from long observation, that hypertropliy could be 
|)roduced, as well as atrophy. 

The discussion that followed the reading of the paper took in its range 
the whole subject of regulating teeth, and was participated in by Drs. H. 
31. White, Githens, Wert, Buckingham, Wildman, W. H. Trueman and 
'J. Truman. 

Dr. W. H. Trueman presented a singular specimen of a tooth with an 
^abscess at the centre of the fang, from which a minute perforation 
•extended through the cement and dentine to the pulp cavity. 

At the meeting of March, 1867, Dr. W. H. Trueman read a paper on 
•*^ Articulation of the Teeth." This article oontaiaed many points of inte- 
rest on the arrangement of artificial teeth, taking some positions not gen- 
•erally held, in regard to the best mode of setting teeth in their relations 
to the alveolar ridge. 

Dr. AVert followed in some remarks in continuation of the subject. He 
was satisfied that teeth arranged on the lower jaw, with an inclination 
inward, added materially to the firmness of the piece in the mouth. 

Dr. Buckingham thought there was danger in setting teeth too far out. 
Agreed with the author of the paper read, that grinding off the prominent 
points of artificial teeth was a benefit. To procure a correct << bite " in 
arranging the preliminary steps for an artificial set, he invariably 
requested the patient to swallow, the tendency of which was to throw the 
Jaws in natural position. 

Dr. Barker had found great benefit from the use of " plumpers " — 
•extension of rubber to throw out the cheek — when there was an inclina- 
tion to bite the cheek in mastication. 

Dr. Peirce stated that some dentists invariably bring the points of their 

teeth to a flat surface, grinding them off until all points are obliterated. 

He did not believe that plates were hold up by suction entirely ; patients 

4iccustoming themselves to retaining the piece in place, to a considerable 

<«xtent, by the aid of the tongue. 

Dr. Wildman thought the line of force recjuired the lower teeth should 
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be set iD^ and the upper nearly straight. The line of force striking inside 
of the base on the lower, caused the teeth to hug the jaw more closely 
than thej would do were they placed more directly over the alveolar 
border. At the same time, if the line of force struck outside the border 
of the upper jaw, it would cause the piece to tilt. 

The discussion was further continued by Dr. Githens and others. 

At the monthly meeting for May, 1867, Dr. Darby apologized for not 
being prepared with a paper, but made some general remarks on the sub* 
ject he had intended to write upon, that of << Gold Foil and the mode of 
using it." 

Gold foil, in his judgment, was not entirely pure. That for dental pur* 
poses should be as free from alloy as possible to get it. The various 
modes of preparing foil was then briefly alluded to, the rope, tape, cylin- 
der, &c. He had recently adopted more of the cylinder and tape form 
in his practice than formerly. He had nearly abandoned the use of adhe* 
sive foil, as he had found it to scale, and in time became very defective. 
Considered cylinders as one of the best forms for filling cavities. 

Dr. J. Truman remarked that he was astonished to hear the remarks 
in opposition to the use of adhesive foil from the gentleman offering the 
introductory remarks. To adhesive foil we owe the present advanced 
position occupied by the operative department. In his judgment, formed 
after an extended experience in the use of all the different forms of foil> 
he was satisfied that to ignore the use of adhesive foil was equivalent to 
abandoning teeth to entire destruction that could alone be saved by its 
use. It was exceedingly discouraging after the many years of labor,, 
mental and physical, devoted to filling teeth by some of the most 
advanced minds in the profession, that we should find this constant effort 
to resuscitate modes long since condemned as ineffectual for general work. 
He believed one great difficulty in the use of adhesive foil had been that 
' it had been used without a proper judgment of its capabilities. It was 
often impossible to use it at the edges of cavities, always used at this 
point with some risk, as there was always more or less uncertainty as to 
the perfect adaptation of the foil to the wall. He therefore preferred 
foil for this portion that possessed slight adhesive qualities, while for 
centres of cavities this peculiar property might be carried to its fullest 
extent. 

Dr. Birker was satisfied adhesive foil had been a most powerful lever 
in the advancement of the profession to its present position. He 
could not comprehend why it was that every year we were obliged to 
go over the same subjects, and discuss modes of practice that had been 
long settled as inadequate to meet the demands of the present time. He 
considered the superior work now done with adhesive foil as the best answer 
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that could be given to those who thought of returning to the use of non- 
adhesive foil. He had used Lamm's gold extensively, but had not been 
able to work it under water, a quality claimed for it by those who intro- 
duced it. Had used Morgan's plaster gold, introduced by Hall & Ellis, 
and considered it valuable. 

Dr. W. H. Trueman coincided with the views expressed by Dr. Darby. 
He could make a better filling by the use of cylinders and non-adhesive 
gold than with any form ef adhesive foil. 

Dr. Buckingham was satisfied the variety of opinion expressed was 
more a difference in our understanding of what we meant by adhesive 
foil. He thought no one used a foil now strictly non-adhesive. He took 
middle ground on this subject, believing that both characters of foils have 
their uses, and should be used with judgment. 

Dr. Wildman did not think that the adhesiveness of foils was produced 
by alloying the metals. 

At the stated meeting in May, 1867, the following were elected dele- 
gates to attend the meeting of the American Dental Association, to be 
held in Cincinnati in August : Drs. Spencer Roberts, J. H. Githens, A . 
Wert, E. T. Darby, W. H. Trueman, Wm. Smedley, E. Wildman, G. T. 
Barker, J. D. White, H. M. White, C. C. Williams, Jesse C. Green, Chas. 
Moore, J. J. Griffith and J. Truman. 

Adjourned until the second Tuesday in September, 18G7. 

At the monthly meeting of the Association, held in September, 1867, 
on motion of Dr. J. Truman, the subject of Dental Associations, and the 
best modes of organizing them, was taken up. The subject was freely 
discussed, and a general dissatisfaction expressed with the present imper- 
fect mode of conducting such organizations. The expression of this feeling 
was so universal, that, on motion, a committee consisting of Drs. Truman, 
Buckingham and Barker, was appointed to prepare a plan that should 
combine greater efficiency in conducting observations, and also tend to 
improve the social feeling amongst members. The committee to report at 
the annual meeting, the first Tuesday in October. 

At the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Association of Dental Sur- 
geons, held Oct. Ist, 1867, the committee to whom was referred the subject 
of a change in the mode of conducting our meetings, made the following 
report, which, upon a full discussion of its merits, was adopted as a por- 
tion of the By-Laws of the Association : 

REPORT. 

Article 1. — The members of this Association shall be divided, accord- 
ing to their own selection, into five divisions, termed Sections. 

Article 2. — The Sections shall be named as follows: No. 1, Section 
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of Chemistry ; Xo. 2, Pathology and Therapeutics ; No. 3, Mechanical 
Dentistry ; No. 4, Microscope and Dental Histology ; No. 5, Operative 
Dentistry. 

Article 3. — It shall be the duty of the Section on Chemistry to 
thoroughly examine any subject referred to them. To conduct all neces- 
sary experiments, and to take charge of whatever legitimately belongs to 
that branch, and make regular reports of their proceedings to the Asso- 
ciation. 

Article 4. — It shall be the duty of the Section on Pathology and 
Therapeutics to investigate any pathological conditions that may be pre- 
sented to the Association, and to carefully examine therapeutic agents, 
experiment with the same, and report the results to the Association. 

Article 5. — The Section of Mechanical Dentistry shall take charge 
of all inventions introduced to the profession, examine and experiment 
with the same, and report results to the Association. They shall also 
make such original investigations as will best advance the interests of 
the profession. 

Article 6. — The Section on the Microscope and Dental Histology 
shall receive all matters requiring microscopical examination ; shall care- 
fully and thoroughly test the same and report to the Association. They 
are expected to make complete examinations on all mooted questions in 
Dental Histology, and also make original investigations for the further 
development of this branch of science. 

Article 7. — The Section of Operative Dentistry shall take in charge 
all new appliances or material that may be introduced, experiment with 
the same, and report to the Association. They shall also make such 
original investigations as will best advance this branch. 

Article 8. — All reasonable expenses incurred by these several com- 
mittees in making examinations shall, when properly audited by the 
Association, be paid out of its funds. 

Article 9. — The Sections shall be composed of a chairman and not 
less than two other members. 

Article 10. — No chairman shall be eligible to the position unless 
fully qualified to arrange the work of the section, and to lead in conduct- 
ing its business. 

Article 11. — The election for chairman shall take place at the annual 
stated meeting in October, and they shall serve for one year from the 
date of their election. 

Article 12. — ^The Sections shall at each monthly meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, be called in order by the President, and will be expected to report 
on the different subjects entrusted to them. 

Article 13. — Any Section failing to make a report for two consecu- 
tive meetings shall be considered disqualified for work, and shall, upon 
majority vote of the Association, be disbanded, and a reorganization 
effected from the remaining active members. 

Article 14. — Sections shall meet at least once a week at the resi- 
dences of the members. 

Respectfully submitted, 

James Truman, 

George T. Barker, ^ Committee. 

T. L. Buckingham, 
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We desire to call special attention to tbe report of the Cominittec on 
Keorganization, which will be found appended to the report of the pro- 
ceedings of the above association. Whatever may be the result of this 
action in the future, the effort is certainly an attempt in the right direc- 
tion, and, if properly sustained and c&i^ried out, must be productive of 
greater results than have heretofore been obtained under old modes. 

It must, we think, be apparent to all readers of our Journal that tbe 
proceedings of dental societies amount to but very little. They give us 
an ample flow of words with but few facts, and those that are of value 
are presented in a form that deprives them of a large portion of their 
value. 

We are not of that class that professes to believe that all is known in 
dentistry that need be known. The field, though perhaps limited in com- 
parison to others, has much in it that needs clearing up. It certainly is 
not to our credit that in the limited field we have, so large a portion 
should remain unexplained. It is to make an effort at original investiga- 
tion of many of these difficult questions, that the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion has adopted this change, and we certainly hope for the largest suc- 
cess in the effort. f 

ESSENTL\LS OF TUE TrINCIPLKS AND PRACTICE OF MeDICINE, a llaud- 

Book for Students and Practitioners. By Henry Hartshorne, M. D., 
Professor of Hygiene in the University of Pennsylvania, Auxiliary 
Faculty of Medicine, Professor of Physiology and Hygiene in the 
Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery, c\:c., tS:c. Pkilnrhlphia : 
Henry C, Lea, 

The professional public are greatly indebted to the author for one of the 
most practically useful books ever presented to the student or practitioner y 
indeed, a more admirable summary of general and special pathology, and 
of the application of therapeutics to diseases, we are free to say has not 
appeared for very many years. It is not too much to say, that it is a 
representative of the actual state of medicine, as taught and practiced by 
the most eminent physicians of the present day, and hence is particularly 
invaluable for those just embarking in the practice of general physic or 
its branches. To give the reader a more perfect idea of what it contains^ 
we should be glad to copy the whole table of contents, and make some 
extracts from its pages, but our limits forbid. The work is fortunately 
not so voluminous as to be objectionable to cither the prcssingly engaged 
physician, or the medical or dental student. In style, the work is remark- 
able for its clearness and simplicity. u, t. ii. 
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BEQULATINO TEETH. 

BT C. A. MARVIX, D. D. 8. 
[COHTIHDIU.] 

I come now to consider the third general rule, of those heretofore 
enomerated, to be observed in operations for regulating natural teeth, viz. : 

The proper articulation of the teeth for better mastication. 

This is more important than at first sight appears. It is an end too 
often ignored by dentists, as may be seen by an examination of the arti* 
fioial dentures worn by people who come under our observation. 

How many are distinguished by perfect articulation? How many, 
when closed, will catch and hold a strip of thin paper, so that the effort 
to draw it out will tear it ? Very few. How, then, can the process of 
mastication be well performed ? The natural organs, when in a normal 
state, are so formed that the grinding surfaces of all the teeth, when 
occluded, touch at the same moment, and with equal force, upon each 
other. The projections of one enter the depressions of its antagonist, 
thus catting the food to pieces with equal thoroughness in all parts of the 
mouth. 

A moment's reflection will convince any one of the vast importance of 
this arrangement. Of the distinct operations, mastication, deglutition, 
digestion and assimilation, by which food is converted into animal sub- 
stance, and strength becomes the result, the most important is the first. 
Nature has assigned to each part of our physical machinery a distinct 
duty. To the mouth, mastication and insolivation : to the stomach, 
digestion, i, e., the dissolving of the swallowed mass, the separation of 
the nntritious from the useless ; to the absorbents, the appropriation of 
the nourishing elements, and the dispatching of a portion to each needy 
part of the organism. If the first operation, mastication, be imperfectly 
done, and the food be swallowed before it is thoroughly ground, an addi- 
tional duty is imposed upon the stomach, already assigned a sufficiently 

laborious task. What wonder if it rebel ? Overburdened, but yet faith- 

7 
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fal, it tries to accomplish its double duty. At first it maj succeed very 
well, but soon its ability is exhausted, aud the work is imperfectly per- 
formed. What ensues ? Murmuring against the unjust imposition. Pain 
and distress superyene. That great destroyer of peace and health, 
dyspepsia, instals itself therein. And now the universal law of compen- 
sation asserts itself; a disordered stomach, a fetid breath, a loss of 
strength, all succeed, and the penalty of violated duty is inflicted upon 
the offending organs, the teeth. <^ The chickens have come home to 
roost." It is but simple justice. People will not see it, however. They 
wonder why they should have such poor teeth. Just here comes in the 
duty of the dentist. It is a double duty. Not only must he repair the 
damage by a skillful use of his instruments, but it is equally his duty to 
inform his patient that the failure to masticate his food properly has been 
the prime cause of the decay of his teeth. Nor should he be timid in 
asserting this truth. He will doubtless be met, in many instances, with 
a stout denial of the charge. << I spend much time in eating," he is told, 
<c and still my teeth decay. I have no dyspepsia, am perfectly well, still 
you see my teeth are poor. Your theory, therefore. Doctor, as far as 
regards me, is manifestly wrong." A diffident dentist will, just at this 
point, yield the discussion, and, as a consequence, what he has already 
said is wasted, and he esteemed an unsound noiionist. Yield a great 
truth, like the one just stated? Not at all. 

What matters it if some men have cast-iron stomachs, and gastric juice 
as strong as aqua regia? All men have not. And it is no inducement 
to a wise man to disregard all precautions because another has done it 
and escaped the danger. 

There may be, and doubtless are, many causes of decay in teeth, but 
it is certain that this is one The evil effect of taking into the stomach 
half masticated food is not, however, confined to the teeth. Who will 
enumerate the ills that proceed from indigestion? Their name is legion. 
This being so, how important becomes the duty of him to whose care the 
grinding machinery is committed. If he leave it in an imperfect condi- 
tion, is he not, to just the degree of imperfection, responsible for the 
results? If his patient's teeth are tender — sore, as they say — he will 
naturally use them as little as possible. If several of them are wanting, 
by just so much is his ability to grind his food reduced. If he has his 
teeth, but they do not properly articulate ; if some touch and others do 
not, and still others meet in a single point, the result is imperfect masti- 
cation. Crushing the food is not mastication. It must be ground up ; 
the particles separated. This cannot be done hj flat surfaces coming 
together, as we often see in artificial teeth, nor by broken and occasional 
antagonism ; it requires the close shutting together of all the teeth in the 
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stdural form of union. This should be the aim in inserting artificial 
teeth, and, of course, the same end should be sought in regulating 
natural ones. 

To aocomplish this will, in some cases, be very difficult. Perhaps it 
cannot be gained at the time the operation for irregularities is being per- 
formed. But patience, fellow-practitioner! The employment of wise 
means, and persistence in their application, will secure the end desired. 
Nature assists the skillful operator. Let me instance a difficulty. The 
upper arch is greatly contracted ; the molar teeth only meeting their 
antagonists. The bicuspids, cuspids and incisors all shut inside the lower 
teeth, none of them touching, none of any use in mastication. What is 
to be done ? Spread the upper arch, of course. 

When this has been done so far as to bring the bicuspids out to a 
proper position, it is found that the first bicuspids, for instance, are too 
short; they will not reach the lower ones. This evil cannot be remedied 
at once. It will not do to seize the tooth and drag it out of its socket 
far enough to reach its antagonist. But it must come done. How then ? 
Ooaz it. A ring of rubber left around its neck will produce an irritation 
sufficient, oftentimes, to accomplish the purpose. But sometimes this will 
not do. If the mere absence of antagonism will not induce its protrusion, 
which result often pccurs, particularly in adult life ; if irritation at the 
neck is equally unsuccessful, it still can be done by gentle traction. 

Make a plate of rubber or metal, with a reversed gallows under the 
tooth. To this gallows attach the tooth by an elastic baud of slight 
strength, and the requisite length can soon be gained < This is a delicate 
operation, and must be carefully performed. No <' heroic " method will 
do here. Gentle means, often intermitted, again resumed, the effect 
•carefully noted, and a knowledge of what is being done^ these will insure 
the desired result. And even one case of irregularity, successfully 
brought to a condition which is natural, symmetrical and useful, will 
amply repay the practitioner for all the study, pains and skill its treat- 
ment has cost him. 

BrookltMi L. I. 
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PEKKSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION OF DENTAL SUEGEONS. 

BT JAMES TRUMAN, D. D. S. 

At an adjourned Stated Meeting, held October 15, 1867, the following 
members were appointed to fill the positions of chairmen of the different 
sections provided for under the resolution adopted at the previous meet- 
ing, viz : 
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Section of Chemigtry, .... Dr. T. L. Buckingham, Chairman^ 

Section of Pathology, .... Dr. Geo. T. Barker, '* 

Section of Mechanical Dentistry, . Dr. E. Wildman, '< 

Section of Microscopy, .... Dr. Jameb Truman, " 

Section of Operative Dentistry, . Dr. C. N. Peirce, " 

On motion of Dr. Truman, Plastic Gold was referred to Sections of 
Chemistry, Microscopy and Operative Dentistry, to report as soon as- 
necessary examinations could be made. 

At the regular Monthly Meeting, held October 15, 1867, Dr. Wildman 
presented casts of medals made from chloride of magnesium mixed with 
oxide of magnesium, forming a hard compound. The doctor had, however,, 
not found it to answer his expectations. It will set in from two to four 
hours, requiring twenty-four hours to obtain full hardness. It will take any 
color, and receives a very fine impression. Several colors were exhibited,, 
but several of them presenting cracks. 

Dr. Truman introduced the subject of bleaching discolored teeth, and 
desired it should be referred to the proper committee. Recent experience 
had more fully confirmed him in the value of the process adopted by him 
several years ago, of introducing in the carious cavity chlorinated lime 
in connection with an acid. He had practised this mode for over six 
years with universal good results. 

Dr. Buckingham acknowledged that while the process adopted by Dr. 
Truman was the best, he was not satisfied it would bleach the tooth. In 
his hands it had proved a failure. He was not certain that chlorine was 
the bleaching agent. In his judgment most of the bleaching was due to 
cleansing the tooth and preventing the decomposed particles from pene- 
trating and filling up the dentinal tubes. He believed adding an acid to 
the chloride of lime, the best way to liberate the chlorine, and could not 
believe that any injury could result to tooth structure from its adminis- 
tration. In answer to a question, whether he had ever tried bleaching by 
the use of an acid in connection with chloride of lime, he replied that 
he had not, but had used chloride of lime alone. 

Dr. Truman considered Dr. B.'s objections and experiments by no 
means conclusive. They were in direct opposition to his own experience 
and experiments covering some years of practice. The assertion of Dr. 
B., that cleaning out a tooth and closing the dentinal tubes would bleach 

tooth was wholly untenable, and unsupported by fact. That the dark 

)lor of the tooth would be changed somewhat by the introduction of the 

)ld was true, but that the discolored matter in the tubes would bleach 
"w^ite by being let alone was, in his opinion, an impossibility. He insisted 
upon the importance of strictly following directions given in bleaching by 
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his method. The fangs must be carefully filled before any attempt at 
bleaching is made. 

Dr. Price expressed his gratification that this subject had been intro- 
•duced. He had successfully bleached with chloride of lime in three 
months care, but had never used an acid in connection with it. 

Dr. Gitbens instanced a case successfully treated in his practice. He 
hoped the subject would be continued, as it was one of great importance. 

Dr. Truman was in hopes the appropriate Section would take up this 
:«ubject, and let us have the matter settled one way or the other. If the 
mode he had introduced, after careful experimenting, could not be sus- 
tained by further investigation, lei it go. He had, however, entire faith 
in its standing any tests that might be given. 

At a Monthly Meeting of the Association, held November 10th, 1867, 
Dr. Wildman, ehairman, called for reports from the chairmen of the dif- 
ferent Sections. That of Chemistry, through the Secretary^ Dr. W. H. 
Trueman, made a partial report on plastic gold, but not having concluded 
their experiments, the subject was continued in their hands. 

The chairman of Microscopic Section reported progress in the same 
investigation. 

On motion of Dr. J. Truman the subject of plastic gold was taken up 
-for the evening's consideration. He had used it to considerable extent, 
"but had not confined himself to either Morgan's or Lamm's gold. He 
was not at all satisfied with the appearance of the fillings made with this 
■material. Exceptional cases promised well. The material, at least some 
that he had, underwent a change in its character by being kept, resem- 
l)ling somewhat the character of brown sugar. He had no means of 
^deciding that this change took place in the tooth, but the indications wer^ 
that such was the fact. The assertion that it would work under water 
had not been sustained by experience . 

Dr. Peirce had used Morgan's gold to considerable extent, but pre- 
ferred foil. He thought some cavities could be filled better with plastic 
;gold than with foil. 

Dr. Buckingham believed plastic gold had its uses. He had more 
success, he thought, with it where he used foil at the edges and plastic 
gold in the centre of cavities. Had had great difficulty in forming a 
perfect edge with this material, hence preferred foil at this portion. The 
uneven character of the plastic gold had, with him, been a cause of 
trouble ; some, all that need be desired, others, resembling a mass of 
«lay. 

Dr. Boniwille had had no experience in the use of plastic gold of any 
make. He had used Abbey's gold. No. 5, for fifteen years, and could do 
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with it, by gradation of heat, as much as could be accomplished bj 
plastic. 

Dr. Wildman had used Morgan's gold to oonsideFable extent, and was 
now watching the fillings placed in with it with considerable anxiety. He 
had found that it lost plasticity by exposure to the air. Freshly pre- 
pared, it will unite readily, but, if it be allowed to remain some weeks, 
this cannot be done. Heating will renew this property. It is certain 
that a deposit of some character affects its cohesive property to a greater 
extent than gold foil. 

Dr. Buckingham had made several tests to determine its packing- 
properties at the walls of cavities. It was a fact, that fillings discolored, 
but this he attributed to bad work. He considered solidity more impor- 
tant than finishing ; important as that was to the perfection of a filling, 
he did not believe it possible to make a finish upon the surface of fiUings- 
so that they would present an entirely smooth surface. The most highly 
polished fillings, under the microscope, exhibited a surface covered witb 
scratches. 

Dr. Wildman did not believe plastic gold could be placed in the cavitj 
by the stuffing process and make a good operation. It must be used in 
small pieces, large ones arch over, and the filling will surely, in time, 
disintegrate. 

Dr. Githens spent as much time in packing plastic gold as he had ever 
taken with foil. So far, the fillings put in with it were more satisfactory^ 
than with foil. 

Dr. Wert had not changed the opinion expressed by him at a former 
meeting. He had not been able to make as good a margin with plastic 
gold as with foil. It was brittle, and would break away at the edges 
under the burnisher. It will not work under water as a rule. For a 
submarine filling, foil is much better. 

Dr. Davenport had for some years been trying to secure perfect results 
in filling. He thought we expected too much from plastic gold. His 
experience with it had led him to the conclusion, that it required the same 
care as foil in manipulation. In using the latter, he preferred the wedging 
process, a mode hiB believed now generally adopted. In his judgment, 
operators were not careful enough with the margins of cavities. With an 
equal amount of time and care, he thought good fillings could be made 
with either character of gold. 

Dr. S. Roberts had strongly committed himself about a year ago in 
favor of plastic gold, but was now well satisfied, by his experience in its 
use, that foil was better for all purposes. 

Dr. Boniwille was so well satisfied with the cohesive property of foU,, 
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that he had carried this mode of filling to tin, and could make as coiupara- 
tivelj good fillings with this metal as with gold. 

Dr. Trnman protested against the idea put forth , that the mode gene« 
rally adopted in filling, was by the wedging process. He could not regard 
this mode as the one calculated to produce the best results. 

At a Monthly Meeting, held December, 1865, the following reports oft 
plastic gold were received, and on motion, accepted : 

REPOET ON PLA8TI0 GOLD. 

SECTION OF MICROSCOPV AND DENTAL HISTOLOGY. 

The Microscopic Section to whom was referred the so -called plastic gold 
for examination, would report, that they have had several meetings of tho 
Section, and submitted Watt's crystal, Lamm's and Morgan's plastic gold 
to careful observation. 

The points aimed at in the investigation were — 

1st. What differences existed in the varieties of crystallized gold ? 

2d. Whether any foreign substance was combined with it ? 

3d. Whether the crystals could be as compactly placed at the surface 
of the walls as gold ? 

4th. Whether, in finishing, the crystals can be reduced to a perfectly 
plain surface at all parts ? 

In regard to the first point, whether any differences existed betw^een 
the different kinds offered to the profession, they unanimously agreed^ 
after repeated and careful examination, that the three first-named — Watt's, 
Lamm's and Morgan's, presented so nearly the same crystalline structure, 
that, if any difference existed, it was not perceptible by this method of 
observation. Their conclusion, therefore was, that they were all essen- 
tially the same in character, though probably produced by different modes. 

In regard to the second proposition, whether foreign substances could 
be found mingled with the gold, the examinations were rendered more 
difficult, it not being possible always to determine the character of objects 
seen, until other means for testing had been brought into requisition. 
Hence, this Section was necessarily obliged to refer to Section on 
Chemistry to test for iron and oxalic acid, supposed to be mingled with 
the crystals. They will doubtless give the result of their labors in their 
report. 

The third proposition, whether the crystals could be compactly placed 
at the walls as gold foil, was a matter of great importance in judging of 
the relative merits of the two kinds of gold, plastic and foil. The exami- 
nations were made on fillings placed in a perforated, hardened and highly 
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polished steel plate, arranged in such a manner that the filling could be 
readily removed and examined. 

A filling of Lamm's gold was carefully packed by a member of the 
Section, who spent much time in endeavoring to secure a perfect 
operation. The microscopical examination of this filling exhibited an 
external surface equally as good as foil. The periphery of the filling, 
at the edge of the cavity, was equally perfect with the centre, the crys- 
talline structure being entirely removed. This, however, the operator 
teports was not attained without a large expenditure of time. The gold 
at the bottom of the cavity did not present the compact structure that a 
foil filling exhibited, made under similar circumstances, and in the same 
cavity, the crystals being almost as prominent as in unworked gold. 

The fourth proposition is, therefore, answered, that if sufficient labor 
be bestowed upon it, a surface equal to gold foil can be made. Bat this 
can only be accomplished at the periphery of fillings by an amount of 
labor largely in excess of that required for foil in similar positions. 

The credit of preparing the small steel plate to properly carry out the 
aforementioned experiments, and others performed by the Section of 
Operative Dentistry, is due to Dr. T. L. Buckingham. 

The fillings were made by the Chairman of Operative Dentistry, Dr. C. 
N. Peirce, and the Chairman of the Microscopic Section, Dr. Jas. Truman. 
The former operating with Lamm's gold, the latter, gold foil. 

A careful comparison of the difference in weight, if any, was made by a 
third and disinterested party, with the result, that neither filling contained 
more gold than the other ; in other words, no more plastic gold could be 
packed in a given space than gold foil. 

To sum up the results deducible from these observations, we think it 
has been proved : 

Ist. That no visible difference exists in structure between the gold 
prepared by Watt, Morgan and Lamm, under the microscope. 

2d. That some foreign matter is combined with it, but whether sufficient 
to produce injurious results, your committee are unable to determine. 

8d. The most important part of the filling, the surface and edges, can 
only be made reliable in preserving the tooth, by labor greatly exceeding 
that of foil, and it is this difficulty that, we have reason to believe, cau^es 
so many failures at the periphery of these plastic fillings. 

Signed, James Truman, Chairman, 

To tbe President and Membera of t'ae Pennsylvania Association of Dental 
Surgeons : 

The Chairman of your Committee on Operative Dentistry would respect- 
fully submit the following 
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REPORT. 

On the evening of November 30th, the Section met, organized, and 
appointed Dr. £. T. Darby as Secretary. Six members were present. 
Sponge, plastic, shred or crystal gold being under the consideration of the 
Microscopical and Chemistry Committees, it was also made the subject for 
the evening. Its availability as a material for successfully filling teeth 
was considered in all its bearings ; and while there was much diversity of 
opinion with reference to its merits, as compared with gold foil, all agreed 
that it was, in the hands of good operators, with moisture entirely 
excluded, susceptible of being made into a compact and durable filling. 
But, like gold foil, there was a want of uniformity, the packages differing 
much in their manipulative qualities. 

Two of the members were using it exclusively in their daily iiractice, 
and expressed themselves as being much better satisfied with their opera- 
tions than when performed with foil, believing that it required less time 
and labor to attain superior results. 

The other members present had used the different preparations to a 
limited extent, and while three of them had obtained results quite 
satisfactory, they had all abandoned it and returned to the use of foil, 
with the conviction that, in so doing, both time and labor were saved, and 
results improved. 

One member had used it with many misgivings, and had not, as yety 
found favor with it ; thought that it took equally as much labor to make 
a good filling as with foil, with a result not as satisfactory, and believed 
the cohesion no better, if as good as that of foil. He related a case where 
he had taken especial pains in filling a tooth with it for a child, who 
returned in a few days with half the filling removed or destroyed in masti- 
<:ation, and the remaining portion rapidly disintegrating, it being readily 
removed and divided with an excavator, clearly showing a want of cohe- 
sion ; therefore he would not trust it in masticating surfaces with the know- 
ledge he now had of it. 

The Committee were very agreeably surprised with successfully reducing 
to a thin plate, by means of the hammer, a filling consolidated by one 
of their number, of the gold under consideration : showing conclusively 
that, under favorable circumstances, it could be made to cohere as finely 
as any other preparation of gold. 

In submitting the above report, your Chairman is well aware of the 
liability to error, in giving opinions based upon so limited an experience, 
for it is not unfrequent, that a more extended time will condemn what at 
fir^t seems to be a very desirable article j and so, too, is the opposite true, 
what at first appears to be a failure, is found, by better acquaintance 
with the manipulative process, to be not only desirable, but really superior. 

C. N. Peirck, Chairman. 
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BEPOBT OF SECTION OIT OHEHISTRT OH LAMM'S AHD M0BGAH*8 

OBYSTALLIZED GOLD. 

The Section have held a number of meetings to examine the subject 
referred to them, viz : Morgan's plastic and Lamm's crystal gold. 

Their attention was Grst directed to detect the presence of free acid, 
bnt after a number of careful experiments, frequently repeated, they have 
not been able to detect the least trace of acid by any chemical analysis. 
Neither litmus paper or a solution of litmus, a very delicate test for acid, 
being in the least discolored or affected. 

In examining Morgan's gold under the microscope, a number of small 
white crystalline bodies were found mixed through it. It was suggested 
they might be oxalic acid, and experiments Nos. 8, 9 and 11 were per- 
formed to test the truth of the supposition. It was found impossible to 
detect the presence of this acid in a gold solution. The re-agent employed 
(any of the soluble salts of lime may be used) does not act in acid solu- 
tions, unless the acid is neutralized by ammonia. In a solution of gold, 
the gold is thrown down by the ammonia in the form of a precipitate, so 
nearly resembling that of oxalic acid, that it is impossible to distinguish 
them when together. Crystals of oxalic.acid exhibit the same appearance 
under the microscope as the impurities present by the same mode of 
examination. 

It has been asserted that crystal gold contains iron, and upon this point 
considerable time and labor has been expended. 

The first experiments performed appeared to indicate it was present in 
large quantities, but these were soon found to be inaccurate, the effect being 
produced by the decomposition of the re-agent. It has been found a very 
difficult matter to definitely detect iron in the presence of gold. They 
are both affected by the same re-agents. The solution of gold being 
always acid, frequently decomposes the re-agent, and renders the test 
unreliable Any attempts to neutralize the solution precipitates all the 
metals present ; the precipitate of gold being so largely in excess that all 
other metals present are completely hidden from observation. 

The experiment marked No. 1 is considered the most conclusive on this 
point. The precipitate here indicates iron, but this may be due to the 
precipitation of the gold, or to a slight decomposition of the test While 
it is possible there may be portions of iron present, it must be in such 
minute quantities as to be almost imperceptible ; but even supposing it 
should be present in small quantities, what injurious results could possibly 
be produced? 

These examinations have included foils from several of our best manu- 
factures, but no difference could be observed between them and the crys* 
tallized gold. With the exception of the crystallized bodies found in 
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Morgan's plastic gold, they all seemed equally pure — not the slightest 
trace of silver or copper being found in either of them. 

There is a marked difference in the action of some of the 'usual tests- 
of iron in solutions of gold. The sulpho-cyanide of potassium — a very 
delicate test for the sesqui-salts of iron — gives to three ounces of water> 
containing a single drop of solution of iron, a blood-red color. It gives^ 
with the gold solution, an orange precipitate with milky color. 

Tannin gives, with one drop sol. proto-sulphite of iron in two ounces- 
of water, a very dark solution, almost black ; while with one drop of gold 
solation in the same quantity of water, it gives a deep wine color. 

The experiments which are detailed are not all that have been made ;. 
those only are reported that presented the most important and interesting 
results. Very many have been tried of which no note has been taken. 

Attention is called to Nos. 4, 10, 12, 14, 17, to show the extreme- 
delicacy of some of the reactions. 

EXPERLMENTS. 

BT DRS. T. L. BLXKIXGHAM AXO W. H. TRUBMAN. 

1. A solution of gold neutralized with carbonate of soda, until slightly 
alkaline and slightly acidulated with acetic acid, tested with ferro- 
cyanide of potassium, gave a dark green solution, approaching black. 
The solution was of a deeper color than No. 2, but precisely the same as- 
Nos. 6 and 7, with little dark-blue flocculi present. 

2. Aqua regia treated in the same manner, and tested with ferro- 
cyanide of potassium, gave a very slight greenish-yellow solution. 

3. Aqua regia (not neutralized) treated with ferro-cjanide of potassium> 
gave a light-green solution with a little blue precipitate. 

4. One drop of a solution of the proto-sulphate of iron in two ounces- 
of water gave, with tannin, a very dark-purple color. 

5. One drop of the same solution, in the same quantity of water, gave^, 
with ferro-cyanide of potassium, a light-blue solution. 

6. Aqua regia, same as No. 2, gave no test with ferri-cyanide of potas- 
sium. Greenish-yellow solution, same as No. 7. 

7. A small quantity of gold solution, the same as No. 1, but not 
neutralized, gave no test with ferri-cyanide, P. Greenish-yellow solution^ 
the same as No. 6. 

8. A solution of oxalic acid, tested with sulphate of lime, gave ai 
copious white precipitate ; 8 and 9 precisely alike, rather more clouded 
than 11, but in other respects the same. 

9. A solution of oxalic acid, tested with chloride of sodium, gave at 
copious white precipitate. 

10. The ilo grain of gold, in 2 ounces of water, gave a very decided 
test with pro to-chloride of tin. Solution a straw color, inclined to brown^ 
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11. Oxalic acid in aqua regia gave a heavy white precipitate with chlo- 
ride of calcium, upon the addition of a little ammonia. Solution milky » 
white precipitate at bottom. 

12. The 2S0 of a grain of iron, in solution in aqua regia, gave a green 
precipitate with the ferro-cyanide of potassium. Solution green. 

The above experiments were made on the evening of November 23, and 
their appearance noted. They were again examined three days afterward 
and the color given as above. 

November 28. 

13. A small quantity of gold solution gave, with sulpho-cyanide of 
potassium, an orange precipitate with a milky solution. 

14. One drop of a solution of gold in two ounces of water gave, with a 
4iolution of tannin, a deep wine color, showing it to be a very delicate test 
for gold. 

15. One drop solution of proto-sulphate of iron in two ounces of water 
gave a precipitate with carbonate of soda. 

16. Oold solution gave no precipitate with carbonate of soda. 

17. Sulpho-cyanide of potassium gaye a blood-red color to three ounces 
-of water, containing a single drop of solution of iron. 

T. L. Buckingham, Ohairman, 



GOLD TOIL. 

BY DR. J. P. n. BROWN. 

From the fact that gold foil occupies such an important position in the 
operating room of the dentist, it is very necessary for him to be thoroughly 
acquainted with its properties, and well posted, at least theoretically, with 
the modus operandi of its manufacture. While many operators are well 
informed upon these matters, there can be no doubt that many entertain 
erroneous ideas. 

There are two methods of refining gold.* One, which is usually called the 
jfnrting process^ is performed by adding to the gold at least three times its 
weight of silver and then digesting out the silver and alloy with nitric 
acid. This method of refining is used in the Mint of the United States ; 
and, in fact, in nearly all gold refineries. Many makers of foil also use 
it. It matters not bow carefully this process of refining is conducted, it 
is impossible with it to remove all the silver from the gold. 

By the other process, the gold, which must be at least 18 karats fine, 
is dissolved in aqua regia and then thrown down in a metallic state by a 
precipitant, such as oxalic acid, proto-sulphate of iron, &c. It may be 



* No reference ia made to the common proce«»?« of refining, as practiced by jewelers and 
^lontiat^i, by u^iiing saltpetre^ corrosive sublimate, nitrate of ammonia, antimony, ice- 
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well here to remark that when oxalic acid is used the gold must be free 
from copper. This method is the only way to reduce gold to a state of 
absolute parity. To be successful with it, experience and great care are 
required. When all the various manipulations are properly cpnducted,. 
this process of refining is the best, surest, least troublesome, and certainly 
the least wasteful. 

After the gold is melted it is poured into an ingot, an open ingot mould 
\3 the kind used, and then forged. Before subjecting it to the rolls it is 
well annealed. It is now rolled into a ribbon about an inch wide. The- 
length depends upon the amount of gold used. The thickness is influenced 
somewhat by^he number of foil to be made. For No. 4 foil it may be 
thinner than for No. 6. 

This ribbon is now cut into squares one to three grains heavier than 
the intended leaf of foil. This surplus weight is to allow for the gold 
that is beaten off in bringing the leaves up square, and also for that which 
id cut off in trimming. Some beaters use two tools for holding the gold 
when beating, one called a " cutch " and the other a <' schoder :" while 
others, again, use only the latter. 

These squares of gold are now alternately placed between the skins or 
papers of the cutch, and the whole enveloped by bands of parchment, 
aod then beaten upon a firm marble block with a perfectly smooth face^ 
with a hammer made expressly for the purpose, weighing from twelve to 
sixteen pounds. After the pieces of gold are beaten about two inches 
square, they are transferred to the sohoder and then beaten to the required 
size. The skill of the gold beater depends more upon his knowledge of 
the nature of the skins he uses, how to keep them in working order,, 
than upon the blows he makes. 

Catxshes were formerly made out of vellum, a peculiar sort of parch- 
ment, upon which books were written before the art of printing was 
known. But as vellum books and manuscripts have become rare and 
costly, a species of paper has been in,vented made out of vegetable matter 
combined with animal, which answers the purpose of the vellum, comes 
much cheaper, but is not so lasting. Schoders are sometimes made out 
of this same animalized paper. They are also made by << cutting down'' 
an old worn-out " mould," a tool used in beating gilders' leaf, but which 
can no longer be used for this purpose. Several makers of foil in this 
country use, at great expense, vellum for both cutch and schoder. 

It may not be amiss here to refer to gold beaters' skins, aside from 
cutch paper and vellum. All that are used in this country, and also in 
the greater part of Europe, are made by one firm in London. This estab- 
lishment employs over three hundred hands, chiefly women and girls, in 
preparing these skins, which are made from a certain portion of the large 
intestine of the ox. 
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Having now given a brief but general outline of the process of making 
foil, I will consider the property of adhesiveness. 

Pure gold is capable, after annealing, of being united or welded together 
at a low temperature. This property is termed adhesiveness. In the 
preparation of what is termed non-adhesive foil, manufacturers endeavor 
to get rid of it. The most of them do this bj *' doctoring" the gold 
with copper. As gold is such a sensitive metal, an " infinitesimal dose " 
is sufficient. One grain of pure copper will make at least 150 dwt«. of 
pure gold non-adhesive. And however paradoxical it may seem, it is 
nevertheless a fact, that foil made from gold thus alloyed never becomes 
** hard"* after annealing, but " soft." This soffness depends upon the 
destruction of the adhesive property by the alloy. In working such 
foil the different folds or layers do not weld together but simply slide 
ever each other, which gives it a soft and yielding tendency. On the 
other hand, foil made from absolutely pure gold, when not rendered non- 
adhesive by some agent affecting the surface, becomes << hard " by its 
layers welding together, forming a solid mass. 

The base metals, tin, lead, iron, &c., are, if I may so speak, deadly 
poisons to pure gold. A single grain of tin for instance will destroy the 
property of adhesiveness in at least 1,000 dwts. of gold. The presence 
of silver in foil will also impair the adhesiveness. 

Pressing the leaves of adhesive foil between papers that have been 
fumigated with sulphur will also destroy the welding principle. 

The following facts may be summed up in regard to foil : 

1. The leaves of absolutely pure gold possess the property of being 
completely welded together by pressure, after a recent anneal, to a dull 
red. The greatest degree of adhesiveness is immediately after the anneal. 

2. The property is gradually lost by exposure to the air, or to moisture, 
but reannealing will again restore it. 

3. Just in proportion as pure gold foil is contaminated with copper, or 
with other metals, will its adhesiveness be impaired. Such foil, even if 
slightly adhesive immediately after the anneal, will very rapidly lose the 
property on exposure to the air. 

4. The fumes of some of the metalloids, sulphur, for instance, will 
destroy the adhesiveness without affecting the purity of the metal. 
Annealing will restore it. 

5. Adhesive foil, after it has lost the property of adhesiveness, if 
annealed slowly to 250^ Fahr. on sheets of arnica, over a spirit lamp 
especially arranged for the purpose, becomes slightly adhesive without 
possessing the extremes of the property. 

• The terms " hard " and ** tqf't " are here uj^ed in the senae in wbich doQti^ts are a«ciutomed 
to apply them to describe the tcorking quality of toil- 
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Most of the instrnments for sale in the shops, for working adhesive 
fotly have their points entirely too deeply serrated. Good foil does not 
require such points. They prevent thorough welding of the foil by the 
deep pits or holes which they make in it. A filling built up with such 
instruments most necessarily be more or less porous. 

The writer believes that foil made from absolutely pure gold possesses 
all the properties and essentials, if rightly manipulated, to make a filling 
as perfect as it is possible to get it. In foil we have the polarity of the 
atoms of the metal normally arranged, which is not the case with the 
various preparations of sponge gold. The very fact, as the advocates of 
these preparations contend, that fillings made of them << can be inserted 
in two minutes ;" dress up " very easily with the file ;" ** can be inserted 
<u vDtll under water as when kept dry ;" is sufficient to make every dentist 
cautious of them who has an eye to the future good of his patient^ as well 
as to the permanency of his own reputation and skill as an operator. 

ACGUATA, Oa. 

DENTAL EDUOATIOK. 

BY DR. B. OLTN. 

Our enumeration of the qualifications for the successful practice of 
dentistry, indicates the direction and scope of culture which a professional 
man should receive. The intellect must be well developed and disciplined, 
and the character built up strongly on a deep foundation of self-reliance 
and integrity. But a majority of our young men who enter the dental 
profesaion are not able to avail themselves of a college education. This 
fact is no excuse for a neglected, undisciplined mind. The common school 
gives the diligent student the foundation of a substantial education* 
When a youth has finished his course under the charge of an able instruc- 
tor, be should go to college if he possibly can. It is there that he will 
learn order, method, obedience, and acquire knowledge of a business life. 
He will learn the value of time, and the value of money — two very 
important things to know. Whatever of conceit he may have brought 
from the village academy, or his private instructor, is soon rubbed out of 
bim. He learns to obey, to submit, and to be patient, to endure reproof 
without anger, and to bear contradiction with good humor. Our young 
men are too much in haste to commence business on their own account. 
There is nothing gained in the end by this course ; in fact, it is a most 
frequent cause of disappointment and failure. 

Our earnest advice is to work on patiently and faithfully as students 
till they have mastered thoroughly all the details of their profession, 
established a character for knowledge, skill and integrity, and are pre- 
pared to take the helm of business into their own hands with a well-founded 

self-relianoe, which will inspire confidence and command success. 
Sanif AH. N. T. 
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OXTOHLOBIDE OF MAOITISIirM. 

BT B. WILDMAN, M. D., D. D. S. 

M. Sarels in a oommunication to the French Academy of Sciences, laid 
before the body the discovery of a new plastic compound, or cement^ 
composed of chloride of magnesium and magnesia, or oxide of magne- 
sium, being a basic hydrated ozychloride of magnesium. 

This compound is represented as being perfectly insoluble in water, 
and, like ozychloride of zinc, possessing in a greater degree than plaster of 
Paris, the property of not only being moulded in a variety of forms, but 
becoming much harder and taking a fine polish ; to also possess a high, 
degree of agglutinative property, so that solid masses may be made when 
in a mixture with fifteen or twenty parts of sand, limestone or other 
inert substance, to one of this compound. M. Dumas stated to the Aca- 
demy that '< experiments made two years ago leave no doubt of the good 
quality of stones prepared by this process, and the absolute resistance of 
objects so fabricated and molded to the deleterious action of water." 

It is also asserted the denser the solution of chloride of magnesium is, 
the harder will be the compound when dry. 

Froiii the information derived from this meagre data, which is all that I 
have had access to, I have performed a few experiments with this sub- 
stance, and offer the results to the public, trusting that others who have 
more time to devote to such subjects may by their labors produce with 
certainty a compound that will be valuable, if not to the profession, to 
the arts. 

In my experiments to make the chloride of magnesium, I have saturated 
pure hydro-chloric acid with carbonate of magnesia, and then evaporated 
until it crystallized to ensure a neutral compound, after which it was dis- 
solved in the smallest quantity of water that would make a clear solution, 
in order to have it concentrated and produce the best results. 

This solution was incorporated with a sufficient quantity of calcined 
magnesia to make it, to use an indefinite expression, about the consistency 
of putty, and it requires much care to intimately incorporate them. The 
compound may then be readily moulded in any required shape, and when 
carefully compressed into a mould will take an impression of the utmost 
deliiacy. This will require from four to six hours to harden sufficiently 
to re «:v.- ' ■ O.I. the mould with safety, and at the end of from twenty-four 
to f' ri\-(' < iiours it will be found to be as hard as marble, translucent 
asiii • al 1^ • , with a texture similar to purely magnesian stones. After 
a lapse of u • (^ uontlis this beautiful translucency has disappeared and 
the specimens Lave assumed nearly a milk-white color; some specimens 
arc badly checked or cracked, while others maintain their integrity 
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iinbleuiishcd. This convinces lue that, with the proper knowledge of 
working this material, a compound of great beauty, if not utility, could 
be obtained. It contracts in setting; it may be readily colored, as I have 
found it will receive vermillion, chrome green, Prussian blue, zinc white, 
ivory black, chrome yellows, and their combinations without decomposi- 
tion. The base being translucent, it will receive a flesh-color almost 
eqnal to wax. 



» » 



ON THE EXTRAOTION OF TEETH AS THEY PEETAIN TO 

IRBEOULABITIES. 

BV JAMES LBWISy I). D. S. 

I propose to olfer a few hints on the teeth, as they are presented to the 
dental practitioner. My limited time and space will not permit me to 
enter into anything like a detailed description of irregularities, or the 
mode of treating them. Therefore, I will conGne myself more particularly 
to a description of such teeth as should be extracted, and those which 
should not be removed from the dental arch. 

To the inexperienced practitioner, the mouth and teeth seem to present 
but a limited field' to require our undivided attention, but to the dentist 
of education and long experience, he finds it the most difficult matter to 
properly diagnose each case, and determine what course to pursue for his 
patient's future welfare. 

The dentist who can extract a tooth, or till a cavity well, or insert an 
artificial denture, has learned but a tithe of what ^^hould be required of a 
dentist. 

A mistake in extracting a wrong tooth, or removing a tooth too soon^ 
or in leaving one too long, is almost irreparable. 

The treatment of children's teeth is quite difficult, and, at times, very 
annoying to the operator, as we have the fears of the child, and, at times, 
the whims of the parent or nurse to contend with. 

The dentist should always endeavor to gain the confidence of the child 
before commencing to operate ; and, if it is possible, never do anything 
to give pain to your little patient on the first visit, but examine the case 
carefully, and possibly within a few hours, or during the next call, the 
child will submit to any operation necessary. 

The too early extraction of children's teeth cannot be too severely con- 
demned ; nature usually does her work better than all the eflforts of man ; 
but, in a few instances, the skill of the dentist is required to remove the 
deciduous teeth, when absorption does not take place sufficiently early to 
loosen the temporary tooth, and make room for the approaching permanent 
one. 

Tomes says, " it is extremely difficult to conceive how the removal of the 

8 
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temporary teeth can induce the jaw to contract upon the crowns and 
growing permanent teeth. Organs in an active state of developiuent 
induce the expansion of parts about them, and there is no good reason 
for supposing that the jaw forms an exception to this rule." 

Young practitioners, acting on the above opinion, from such high 
authority as Tomes, would be led to commit a great mauy errors which 
watchful and careful experience would cause them to regret in after years. 

Now, as the eruption of the central incisors occurs about the seventh 
year, and the canines about the eleventh or twelfth, my opinion is, that 
we should not remove the temporary teeth until the permanent ones are 
making their appearance, which the experienced dentist will easily detect. 

The crowns of the permanent incisors, being much wider than the 
temporary ones, the lateral incisors should not be removed to give room 
for the centrals, nor the canine teeth removed to make room for the 
laterals, for the growth and expansion of the jaw will soon make space 
sufficient. 

Several cases have come under my observation where the six temporary 
front teeth were extracted at one sitting for children of seven years of 
age. The four permanent incisors appeared with th& usual regularity, 
and about the ninth year the first bicuspids erupted in contact with the 
incisors. About the twelfth year one of the canines made its appearance : 
it seemed to press its way through between the other teeth, and assumed 
its place in the dental arch ; but the incisors were all moved to one side, 
which gave a very unsightly appearance, and left no room for the other 
canine, which came through on the external side of the other teeth. 

If the temporary teeth had been left until the time for each permanent 
tooth to make its appearance, there is no doubt these persons would have 
bad a perfect and regular set of teeth ; for it is a well-established fact 
that the bicuspids will press forward where there is nothing to oppose, 
w^hen, if the temporary canines had been left, it would have probably 
saved all future trouble. 

The temporary molars should not be extracted until the bicuspids make 
their appearance, for the same reason as stated above, that the first per- 
manent molars will press forward into the unoccupied space, which causes 
a more fixed position in the whole posterior structure, which is very 
difficult to overcome without extracting some valuable teeth : where, if 
proper care had been observed from the beginning, the arch would have 
been preserved, and the patient saved a great deal of expense and trouble 
in after years. 

The preservation of all the teeth in the dental arch is desirable, if it 
can be done successfully, to middle age at least. But, unfortunately, the 
dentist is consulted quite too late, in most instances, to do what would be 
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practicable if he could have seen the patient in early childhood. But as 
the dentist has to do as his patients present themselves, we have no 
alternative but to treat each case according to existing circumstances. 

The first permanent molars are the most liable to decay, and often, at 
an early age, the child will present with an exposed pulp in one or more 
of these teeth. Now, the first question arises, is it best to treat such 
teeth and fill them, or extract them immediately ? Before proceeding to 
treat such cases, we should take into consideration the age of tbe patient, 
Dext the general contour of the face, and especially see one or both the 
parents, if possible; examine whether there is a tendency in the teeth to 
spread apart into a fan-shape, or to be crowded and over-lapping where there 
is not room. For the teeth and general shape of the jaw is hereditary to 
a great extent; and, where the jaw is rather small, and the teeth large, 
with quite a fullness in the lips, we should merely treat them temporarily, 
as the first permanent molars should never be removed from the jaw until 
all the anterior teeth have taken their places in the dental arch. There- 
fore, we should always endeavor to preserve them until the patient ib 
twelve or thirteen years of age. 

If the canines and incisor teeth are crowded and irregular, and the 
molars present an unfavorable aspect, being decayed on both approximal 
aurfaces, also on the masticating surface, we should fill them temporarily, 
«o as to last until the age stated above. 

When the dental pulp is exposed, and it becomes nccei<>8ary to destroy 
and remove it from the tooth, while the dental tissue is not fully calcified, 
and before the tooth becomes perfectly organized, or before the structure 
assumes that density which takes place in the adult, such teeth are quite 
sure to fail at an early age. 

By destroying the nerve-pulp, while the tubuli are large, and before 
the intertubular spaces are filled with ossific matter, they become engorged 
with a greater amount of broken down blood corpuscles, which must cause 
the tooth to disintegrate, and the whole tissue to give way very soon. 

Therefore, I consider the retention of such teeth in the jaw, to a later 
age than thirteen, quite objectionable: for, by removing them from 
the jaw at this age, the front teeth settle back and assume a more regular 
aspect, and the second molars will take the place of the first, without 
pressing upon the anterior teeth, thereby making room for the dens sapientia, 
which will make their appearance at a much earlier age than they would 
have done if all the molars had been kept in the jaw. We find that the 
third molars are much sounder and healthier where they have room to 
erupt at an early age than where they have been prevented from making 
their appearance until a late period of life, for want of room or other 
causes, they are quite sure to be decayed when they first appear through 
the gum. 
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I would never advise the extraction of the first bicuspid od one side, if 
it is possible to preserve it, especially in young persons, as ail the 
anterior teeth will move toward that side, or they will recede, so as to 
present a sunken appearance of the face. But th« second bicuspid, in a 
young person, where the nerve is exposed, and the tooth badly decayed, 
and the first molar is sound, I would remove as soon as possible, for 
such teeth are quite sure to break away in a short time at best. 

Vkkmont. 



ON FBAOTURE OF THE INFERIOR MAXILLARY. 

BV D. K. GRBBNLKB, D. D. S. 

This bone is liable to be fractured at almost any point, but in young* 
subjects more frequently at the symphysis, as this is the weakest point 
during early life. This, however, depends much upon the direction or 
the force and the point where it is applied. 

Prof. Hamilton mentions four out of twenty-nine cases, which were 
fractured through the symphysis, two of which were fractured through 
the shaft at the same time. Another very frequent point of fracture is 
at or near the mental foramen. Dr. Erickson thinks he has seen it most 
frequently broken near the symphysis, between the lateral incisors or 
between these teeth and the cuspid. 

The condyles are sometimes broken, generally at the neck below the 
insertion of the external pterygoid muscle, which fracture is produced by 
blows or falls from two different directions. One from the chin and the 
other from direct force upon the side of the face. 

The coronoid process is rarely fractured, and cannot be fractured 
except by a direct blow. It is very much protected by the bed of muscles 
in which it lies, and the zygomatic process of the temporal bone which 
arches over it. This process, when fractured, rarely ever unites. Dr. 
Sanson asserts that it never unites, but that mastication is performed 
very well. The masseter and pterygoid muscles then fulfill the office of 
the temporal. 

Longitudinal fracture of this bone has been produced by a ball club 
striking the alveolar process at its base, forcing in the dental arcade with 
all the incisor teeth, some of which were thrown out of their socket^,, 
which were successfully replaced and held in position by a gutta-percha 
cap placed upon the crowns of all the lower toeth , a perfect union of the 
bone took place, with the teeth firmly fixed in their sockets. Fracture of 
the inferior maxillary has been looked upon as a difficult one to treaty 
on account of the difficulty of overcoming the action of the many muscles 
which are attached to it. First. We have the masseter, temporal and the 
internal pterygoid drawing the bone upward. Secorif/iy, The external 
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pterygoid drawing the bone directly forward, so as to make the lower 
teeth project beyond the npper, which are drawn back again by the deep 
£bres of the masse ter and the posterior fibres of the temporal. If the 
external pterygoid of one side acts, the corresponding side of the jaw 
is drawn forward, and the other condyle remaining fixed, the symphysis 
<leyiates to the opposite side. The alternation of these movements on 
the two sides produces trituration. ThinUy, We have the digastric, 
genio-hyoid and mylo-hyoid to depress the jaw. 

The external pterygoid and the depressor muscles are the principal 
ones engaged in doing mischief to a fracture of this bone. A number of 
modes of treatment have been adopted by dififerent surgeons of high stand- 
ing, but none them have been without their failures, principally for the 
want of a perfect interdental splint to hold the parts in perfect rest, which 
is very important in the treatment of any fracture. 

Nature does not do her work in a hurry, nor does she undertake the 
reparative process of a fractured bone upon the jun, but by a slow and 
beautiful process. There is a great diversity of opinion as to how this 
process takes place. Dupuytren and others think that there is a pro- 
Tisional or temporary callus, by which the fragments are supported and 
maintained in contact, until the permanent callus is formed. It is also 
maintained by some pathologists that this ensheathing callus, or resem- 
blance of spongy bone, is not completed until about forty days, but some- 
times vary from twenty to sixty days, but does not assume the character 
of compact bone until a period varying from fifty days to six months, after 
which it is gradually removed by absorption. 

The second process, by which the ends of the bono are definitely or 
permanently united, commences when the provisional callus has arrived 
at the stage of spongy bone, and is not completed usually within less 
than eight, ten or twelve months, at which time Dupuytren asserts that it 
acquires a solidity greater than the original bone. Stanley was one of 
the first to question the doctrines of Dupuytren. But it remained for 
Paget to revolutionize the theories adopted by this learned pathologist. 
He thinks the bones unite in the same manner as the soft parts, by direct 
union of the broken surfaces, and without the interposition of any repara- 
tive material. We are inclined to adopt the latter theory under certain 
•circumstances, particularly where the bones are kept in perfect rest and 
perfect apposition is obtained. 

But where these conditions are not present, wc^ are likely to have no 
«uch union. No doubt the different circumstances under which fractures 
have united, has led to the diversity of opinion in regard to the 
manner in which union takes place. We could not expect direct union 
to take plaee in fracture of the ribs, on account of the unavoidable move* 
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ment of these bones in the act of respiration. In fracture of the patella,, 
olecranon process of ulna, or coronoid process of inferior maxillary, we- 
have no osseous union, but fibro-ligamentous adhesions. 

Some authors think there would be osseous union if the muscular actioa 
could be overcome so as to keep the parts in apposition *, others say it 
would not unite by bony matter for the want of nutrition, which in feeble 
at one end. This may be the rule, yet theie are rare cases of osseous 
union under favorable circumstances. 

There is another class of bones analogous to those just mentioned io 
this respect, and that is those which are invested by synovial membranes, 
as the head of the femur, which rarely unites at all. Therefore, we have» 
in certain conditions, non-union, and in others fibro-ligamentous ; and 
under more favorable circumstances, the provisional callus with its repara- 
tive material interposed, all of which is the unavoidable result of certain 
abnormal conditions, which Providence, in his infinite wisdom, has made 
wise provision for. 

We will venture to say that direct union takes place in normal condi- 
tions, and that the various other modes of union are the result of unfavor- 
able circumstances. To define more fully the normal conditions, we would 
say, that they are not entirely confined to a perfect coaptation of the parts, 
and perfect rest, but that the patient should not be of a strumous diathesis, 
or possess a bad quality of blood, decayed teeth or ulcerating fangs in 
the region of fracture, or anaemic condition of the system, all of which 
tend to an imperfect result, and could not be considered as normal con 
ditions. 

Fracture of the body of the inferior maxillary is characterized by the usual 
signs, fracture of elsewhere ; namely, displacement, mobility, crepitus and 
pain. The displacement is generally present, but its direction and amount 
vary according to situation and course of fracture, and also according to 
the violence and direction of the force producing the fracture. Mobility 
is not so observable in this bone as in the long bones, yet is sufficiently 
marked, especially where the bone is broken on both sides at the same 
time. 

Sometimes a slight swelling or tenderness at some point of the dental 
arcade, or the loosening or complete dislodgcment of a tooth, will indicate 
the point of fracture. Pain, especially on movement of the fragment, is 
greater than any other fracture, partly on account of the superficial posi- 
tion of the bone, which renders the soft parts lying over it more liable to 
injury from the causes of the fracture ; also, in part, to the lesions of the 
inferior dental nerve, which, in two or three cases on record, resulted in 
convulsions. 

A fracture through the neck of the condyles is characterized by paiik 
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at the seat of fractare, espeoiallj recognized when an attempt is made to 
open and shut the mouth by inability to move the jaw, and by crepitus,, 
(which may be felt by the patient himself, or even heard,) and by mobility 
and displacement. 

The upper fragment, if disengaged from the lower, is drawn forward,, 
upward and inward, by the action of the pterygoideus externus, and is 
not felt to accompany the movements of the lower fragment The prog- 
nosis of a fracture of the lower jaw is favorable under favorable circum- 
stances. There are a number of cases on record of delayed union, also 
of non-union, which, no doubt, is owing to some one or all of the 
abnormal conditions, as before stated. 

Fracture of the inferior maxillary is very frequently compound in 
character, and may be made by dislodging a tooth, or by a sharp fragment 
puncturing the mucous membrane, which may he one of the causes of 
delayed or non-union, by the washing away of the lymph by the saliva, 
^^omo authors tell us that it is better not to replace the teeth if entirely 
loosened, as it is apt to necessitate the removal of them at some later 
day, especially the molars. 

It is true, that the main life of the tooth is cut off by the severing of 
the nerve and blood-vessels, yet we know that teeth have remained for 
years in comparatively a healthy condition, dependent entirely for support 
upon the periosteum. However, if the patient had decayed teeth in the 
region of the fracture, we would remove them; also, sound teeth, if 
loosened, if the patient be of a strumous diathesis, as teeth in such sub- 
jects are quite prone to become diseased. But, if the patient is in good 
health, it would be well to adjust them and give them a trial. 

Successful treatment of fracture of the lower jaw requires more skill 
and ingenuity, perhaps, than any other fracture, especially if compound 
or comminuted. The chief difficulty is iu restoring the jaw to its relative 
position with the upper, which, in many cases of compound and commi- 
nuted fracture, it would be almost impossible to do, yet, if the fragments are 
held, as near as possible, in situ, by an assistant, an impression can be 
taken with wax or plaster of Paris, from which is obtained a cast of the 
jaw, also obtain a cast of the upper, and bring the teeth of the casts 
together, and if the articulation is not perfect, the lower cast may be 
broken at the same point as the fracture of the jaw ; then the displacement 
can be corrected by arranging the teeth of the lower to the upper jaw,, 
after which the fractured cist may be repaired by cementing it with a 
batter of plaster of Paris. This gives i|S a model of the mouth, from- 
which a gutta percht or vulcanite splint can be formed to suit the case. 
Should the patient have no teeth, the same process may be carried out^ 
which would be indispensable to union of the parts. 
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There are two good reasons in favor of tbe interdental t^plint. First. 
The fragments are held in their proper position, and perfect rest is secured 
thereby. Second, It affords an opportunity for making an opening for 
the passage of food, which, of course, must be in fluid form. It also 
avoids the necessity of extracting a tooth for this purpose, as was sug- 
gested by old writers on ihis subject. To make this operation complete, 
an external splint must be made by cutting a sheet of gutta-percha, or 
pasteboard, in an oval form, of suflicient length to cover the chin and body 
of the bone, then cut a longitudinal slit at each end, so as to form a kind of 
a four-tailed splint ; soften this in warm water, and place it upon the chio, 
with the tail pointing backwards ; now turn the lower tail upwards across 
the upper. This can now be moulded to fit the jaw accurately, after, 
which apply Barton's bandage, and we have it permanently fixed. 

Crvwfori). ('o., Pkxn I. 
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THE PROMOTION OF THE QKOWTH OF THE ALVEOLI IN 

KEGULATING TEETH. 

BY 11. MBRRUITH WHITE, M. D., D. D. S. 

During the treatment of many cases of irregularity of the teeth, 
extending over a period of several years, I have observed that the number 
of teeth that were out of position, and were finally moved into their 
proper places, seomed to be greater than could be accommodated in the 
maxillaries. 

The difference of size of the jaws, after the completion of the operation, 
and that of the cases before treatment, gave rise to the thought of making 
this subject an essay of short length, for the purpose of attempting to 
arrive at some definite conclusion, whether, in reality, there is an increase 
of bone structure, or whether the increase is an apparent increase of sub- 
stance, resulting from the unfolding of duplicated periosteum, or bending 
of the thin folds of the alveoli, giving sufficient room for the teeth. 

Is there a probability of increase of bone in the alveoli and base of the 
jaw in the adult! And is there a probability, by stimulation, direct to 
the part, of a development beyond that which would occur if nature had 
not been assisted? It is well known by all that animals, including man, 
are more highly developed, both in size and force, and compactibility of 
muscle and bone, by nutritious food, and that a diet, diminished in 
quantity or nutritive powers, tends to small size and want of power, and 
looseness of texture of both the soft and hard tissues. In the lower 
animals this is more observed than in the animals of a higher order. I 
am now referring to the whole organism of individuals of the different 
species. The increase of particular parts is what tffs paper considers, 
viz : that of causing an increased growth of the upper or lower maxilla, 
if desirable. 
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A case in point : an adult patient, the superior maxilla couipleie, and 
the teeth regular, with the exception of the left superior ouspidatus, which 
was situated in the roof the uiouth, the first hicuRpid and lateral incisor 
of the same side approaching so as to leave but one-third of the space 
•destined to be occupied by the canine tooth. 

Now, whether in pushing the irregular tooth to its proper position, by 
ipredging apart the encroaching teeth, and occupying the space made by 
the separation, there is increase of substance in the bone of the alveolus? 

It will be found, by measuring the segment of the circle extending 
from the first molar of one side to the first molar of the other, before the 
regulation, and by measuring the same segment after the completion of 
the operation, that there is a great lengthening of the segment, while the 
protuberance in the roof of the mouth, caused by the presence of the 
irregular tooth, still remains ; ultimately this is absorbed, and the roof of 
the mouth becomes regular. It would seem that if the segment was 
increased in length, there must have been a disposition of cartilaginous 
snhstance and lengthening of the periosteum, and of ultimate conversion 
iBto bone, and the space from whence the inclined root was removed filled 
up with ossific matter. 

If a tooth is extracted, the cavity left in the alveolus is filled up with 
bone, as well as part of the thin walls absorbed. I have seen several 
heautiful specimens demonstrating this. We know that bone can be 
removed by pressure or other stimulus to the absorbents, and cannot 
bone of the alveolus be encouraged in growth by properly directed 
stimulus to the nutritive vessels'? (\nnot nutritive action, or a deposi- 
tion of matter be caused at certain parts? Some anatomists teach us 
that depressions, or fosssc of bones which accommodate the bellies of 
muscles, are caused by the pressure of those muscles, and thus the shape 
of long bones particularly are determined by the muscles surrounding 
them. Others deny this, because paralytic persons from birth have the 
same depressions and ridges, but it is to be doubted if they are so well 
marked. 

People of inactive habits, by want of exercise of the muscles, caused 
by sickness or idleness, have more rounded and smoother shaped bones 
than those whose muscles are strong and active. This, then, would prove 
that the shape of bones is to some degree determined by direct actiou, 
pressure, or presence of surrounding parts. This would lead us to sup- 
pose that the contrary was true, that the absence of, or lessening of, 
pressure of surrounding parts would give more opportunity for the 
•enlargement or growth of bone in those parts. 

All this would seem to prove that the shape, or even size of bones, 
«oald be controlled by pressure, or the absence of it. We know that the 
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arch of the superior maxilla can be enlarged or widened by wearing a 
plate, with a hinge opposite the median line of union between the two 
halves of the maxilla, and having a strong spiral spring attached to the 
plate opposite the molars or bicuspids of each side, and bending forward 
and laying close to the plate, making a continual pressure outward. 

This would be simply a process of bending. We also know that the 
arch can be diminished in width by the use of an apparatus having a 
pressure inward. We know that the segment of the arch can be lessened 
by extracting a bicuspid or other tooth on one or both sides, and drawing 
the front teeth backward, so as to make a regular arch after the loss of 
the teeth, and that space can be obtained by wedging apart teeth on one 
or both sides, sufficient for the accommodation of at least one tooth, or 
one on both sides. 

In lessening the arch there is loss of substance, first, by compression^ 
which finally is in reality established by absorption of structure, then if 
space is gained it would seem to be caused, first, by extension, and finally 
by actual deposition and increase of bone structure. Thus it would seem 
that, if I may use the term, a certain amount of hypertrophy could be 
induced without producing actual disease, as well as a certain amount of 
atrophy. Hence, the thought of promoting an increased growth of bone 
in the maxilla by direct mechanical contrivances, which produce a super- 
nutritive action of the vessels supplying the parts, that were, as yet, but 
partially developed, the vessels have now an opportunity of carrying on 
their functions of nutrition, being prevented before by want of space,, 
and also of lessening the size of them by accelerating the action of the 
absorbents. 

The development of bone it is unnecessary to mention, as it can be 
found in the text books. There have occurred in my practice cases 
where the inferior maxilla was much greater than the superior maxilla^ 
the number of teeth being the same in each jaw, the superior maxillae 
of the cases were widened by means of the hinge plate, and the use of 
inclined planes, rising from plates fitted to the lower jaw, for the upper 
front teeth to slide on over the lower ones, and the molars and bicuspids 
pressed outward, so as to articulate properly with the teeth below. In 
all these cases the segment of the arches were much increased ; in some 
of them the upper teeth were partially separated, and in others, appa* 
rently, no separation occurred, but in all an apparent, if not an actual 
increase in size, was evident. If the teeth were not moved into position^ 
the blood-vessels destined to supply nutrition to form bone for the accom- 
modation of the teeth, had they been in their proper places, remain idle» 
although they are present, and when the teeth are moved forward to the 
arch, furnish nourishment to produce the necessary bone. 

Phil*[)ki.phia, Pa. 
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HISTORY OF THE ANATOMY ACT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

At a stated meeting of the College of Physicians, held Fcbraarj 6th^ 

1867, Doctor W. S. Forbes offered the following resolution : 

" Resuluedj That a committee of three be appointed to present the 
views of this College to the Legislature of the State, urging the passage 
of a law sanctioning the dissecting of dead human bodies." 

He said : << In presenting this resolution, and asking its adoption by the 
College, it may be proper to state how legislative enactment, authorizing 
and regulating dissecting, will enhance the cultivation of the study of 
anatomy. 

*^^ Two considerations present themselves at the very threshold of the 
matter. One is general in its nature, representing the broad catholic 
principle of being right in itself, and embraces the very root of every- 
thing that is accurate, and useful, and learned in medicine. The other is 
entirely local in its character, and interesting to us as physicians of a 
great medical metropolis. Both of them gravely appeal to this body for 
sanction in its highest corporate capacity, and both of them impel us to 
ask for legislative action. 

^^ In regard to the first consideration, that of its being right in itself, I 
am free to confe<>s, in this learned body, it would be out of place to do more* 
than announce so manifest a statement. 

^* I shall, therefore, address myself at once to the examination of the 
reoiaioing consideration, namely, that of its being interesting to us as 
physicians of Philadelphia. And I trust it may not be thought imperti- 
nent in me to state, by way of preface, that, aft^r having been a teacher 
of anatomy and operative surgery in this city for ten years, to classes 
numbering in the aggregate near a thousand students, some of them now 
within the sound of my voice, I may be supposed to know something of 
the difficulties in the way of obtaining sufficient material for purposes of" 
practically teaching do large a number of young gentlemen. 

'^ In view of the fact that our city contains now three-quarters of a 
million of inhabitants, I think it is idle to suppose there is not an ample 
number of unclaimed dead bodies to satisfy the demands of all who may 
come for the purpose of cultivating a knowledge of anatomy, both healthy 
and morbid. In what, then, is the difficulty ? 

<^ I believe it consists entirely in the fact that there is no law of the- 
Commonwealth by which our physicians can claim these dead bodies, to- 
be ufied for medical investigation ; the authorities in whose hands they are- 
lodged do not feel themselves at liberty to give them up for any purpose,, 
however laudable. 
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'' They are, therefore, buried, and afterwards obtained surreptitioui?lv 
by a third party, the so-called ' resurrectionists,' who engage in a de- 
grading traffic, and sell them to the highest bidder : and, as it is well 
known that the anatomists of medical schools in distant States send here 
every winter to supply their dissecting-rooms, the debasing trade is stimu* 
lated, and the practical teachers here and elsewhere find themselves in 
unworthy competition with each other. Consequently, the price de- 
manded, and often obtained, is such as to tempt the resurrectionist to 
enter private cemeteries and graves, and even to commit murder, as was 
the case in Edinburgh, in 1829 ; all tending to bring obloquy on anatomi- 
cal teaching, to deter the student from pursuing his studies with that 
degree of diligence which is requisite for his future usefulness, and to the 
injury of our city as a seat of medical learning. 

<' During the rebellion, when a Surgeon of volunteers, and particularly 
■ as Medical Director of the Thirteenth Army Corps, U. S. Volunteers? 
before and during the siege of Vicksburg, in 1863, 1 had ample opportu- 
nities of being a painful wituess in observing the want of a practical 
knowledge of anatomy on the part of many surgeons ; and I can attribute 
this ignorance only to the obstacles in the way of having freely and sys- 
tematically dissected the dead body during their novitiate and afterwards. 

" Believing this to be the case, and with the view of removing one ver^- 
great difficulty, I drew up the following ' Act,' and submitted it last 
winter to the Legislature of the State : 

" « An Act for the Promot'on of Medical Science, and to Prevent the 

Traffic in Human Bodies. 

^< < Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
'tives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in G-eneral Assembly met, 
and it is hereby enacted by the authority of the same, That the Inspectors 
and Superintendent of any County Prison, the Board of Guardians of an}* 
City or County Almshouse, the Coroner of any County, or any other 
public officer having charge thereof or control over the same, shall give 
permission to any physician or surgeon of the same county, upon his 
' request being made therefor, to take the bodies of such persons dying in 
-such prison, almshouse, or county, as a^e required to be buried at the 
public expense, to be by him used within the State for the advancement 
of medical science, preference being given to medical schools, public and 
private ; and said bodies to be distributed to and amonff the same, equitably, 
the number assigned to each being proportioned to that of the students : 
provided, however, that if the deceased person, during bis or her last sick- 
ness, of his or her own accord, shall request to be buried ; or, if any person, 
claiming to be, and satisfying the proper authorities that he is of kindred 
to the deceased, shall ask to have the body for burial, it shall be sur- 
rendered for interment : or, if such deceased person was a stranger or 
traveler, who died suddenly, the body shall be buried, and shall not be 
iianded over as aforesaid. 
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'* * Section 2. Every pliysician or surgeon, before receiving any such 
dead body, shall give to the proper authorities surrendering the same to 
him a i^ufficient bond that each body shall be used only for the promotion 
of medical science within this State ; and whosoever shall use such body 
*>r bodies for any other purpose, or shall remove the same beyond the 
limits of this State : and whosoever shall sell or buy ^uch body or bodies, 
or in any way traffic in the same, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and shall, on conviction, be imprisoned for a term not exceeding 
five years, at hard labor in the county jail.' 

**This Act passed the House of Representatives, but in the Senate a 
member objected to it, a^ being unworthy the age in which we live, and, 
a.s hi^ influence was of weight in that assembly, it was thought proper to 
withdraw the ' Act,' until a more propitious time. 

'* In view of which, I now desire to have the sanction of this body, 
believing that, coming from such high authority, and exerted in so just a 
cause, there can be but one issue to the event." 

The resolution was duly submitted, and the College unanimously 
passed it. 

The committee appointed were. Dr. W. S. Forbes, Dr. S. D. Gross, 
Dr. I). Hayes A<jnew. 

At a stated meeting of the College of Physicians, held April 3d, 1867, 
Dr. Forbes, chairman of the committee appointed to present the views of 
the College to the Legislature of the State, urging the passage of a law 
sanctioning the dissecting of dead human bodies, read the following 
report : 

''Mr. President: — The committee appointed to present the views of 
this College to the Legislature of the State, urging the passage of a law 
sanctioning the dissecting of dead human bodies, respectfully report, that 
they convened, and concluded to express the views of the College in the 
form of a statutory act, and ask that it be made a law. Accordingly, the 
paper drawn up, and read, and shown to the College by the mover of the 
resolution, appointing this committee on the 6th of February, entitled < An 
Act for the promotion of Medical Science, and to prevent the traffic in 
human bodies,' was approved, and placed in the hands of Senator Wilraer 
Worthington, of Chester, a doctor of medicine, and a gentlemen whose 
high character and influence materially advanced our cause, with the 
rec|uest that he would read it in place, and ask its passage by the Senate. 
This Act provides that the bodies of all persons to be buried at the public 
expense shall be given to any physician or surgeon of the same city or 
county claiming them for the promotion of medical science ; and that an 
equitable distribution of these bodies shall be made, preference being 
given to medical schools, public and private ; and that they shall, in no 
case, be taken out of the State, and that no traffic in them whatsoever 
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shall exist. The Senate referred the Act to a oommittee, which adopted 
•a negative report, and presented it the following day. Senator Worthing- 
ton then asked the Senate to recommit the Act, and that permission be 
.granted the College committee to appear and explain their views. 

" Your committee determined to proceed to Harrisburg for this pur- 
pose, and, as one of their number. Dr. Gross, was unable, from pro- 
fessional and other engagements, to accompany them, Dr. Henry 
Hartshorne was invited to unite with and assist them in their endeavors. 
Dr. Hartshorne consented, and your couimittee would acknowledge his 
services. 

" Your committee found the legislative mind opposed to the passage of 
our Act, and it became necessary to explain its virtues with becoming 
oare, for it was called a 'Ghastly Act,' with more temper than wisdom, 
by leading Representatives. 

<< It was submitted, that the Legislature had granted charters to a num- 
ber of medical institutions, which based their instruction on a knowledge 
•of anatomy, and yet there was no law permitting the examination of the 
human body. That in the courts of the Commonwealth the physician was 
liable to be arraigned for mal-practice, in cases of accidents requiring 
surgical treatment, and yet he was debarred from obtaining the very 
knowledge he was required to display under heavy penalties. 

*' That, owing to the absence of such a law as was now presented for 
their sanction, giving all unclaimed dead bodies to the medical institutions^, 
the price demanded and obtained by the degraded and debased creatures 
who engage in the traffic, known as the resurrectionists, became a tempta- 
tion to commit murder, as in the case of Burke, who, at Edinburgh, in 
1829, slew fifteen innocent human beings, for the purpose, as he con- 
fessed at his trial, of obtaining four guineas from the medical schools. 

« That it was only when the cause of this dreadful crime became known, 
the British Parliament, in view of the necessity of anatomical investiga- 
tion, passed the so-called Warburton Act, which was found, in a mea- 
sure, to subserve the purposes for which it was intended.^ 

'< That graves and private cemeteries were entered, and the dead bodies 
brought to the dissec ting-table here, and frequently sent to distant cities 
for purposes of anatomical instruction, were often sought after by sorrow- 
ing friends, much to the chagrin of the anatomist, and maledictions applied 
to his pursuit. 

<< These, with other arguments, were advanced, and, finally, it was 
gravely observed that, as it was impossible, in the nature of things, to 
prevent the examination of the dead body of man, and as there was no 



•Pee Lancet, vol ii., 1S31-32. Curiou* enoufrh, the Warburton Act, while legalizing (iissect- 
ing, does not prevent the traffic in dead bodies- 
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law of the Commonwealth regulatiDg the matter, it was manifest the 
bodies of distinguished legislators themselves, after a life full of good 
works, were no longer safe in their graves, but were liable to be rudely 
disturbed. 

<< After this interview, the Senate committee presented an affirmative 
report. 

<^ When called up, on its final passage, some days after, in the Senate, 
it was objected that, unless the provisions of this Act were restricted to 
Philadelphia, it ought not to pass, on the ground that the views of the 
constituents of the rural Representatives were not known on the subject. 

<' The chairman of the College committee being present on the occasion, 
was asked if it would suit the views of the College to restrict the provisions 
of the Act to Philadelphia, with the remark that, if it did not, the Act 
probably could not pass. The chairman, being alone at the Capitol at this 
time, assumed the responsibility of saying that he believed the College of 
Physicians had the catholic desire of having the benefit of the Act 
extended to every part of the State, but, certainly, if it could not be 
obtained for their neighbors, they would receive it themsielves. At the same 
time, he observed, it would be well to reflect that, from the very title of the 
Act, < to prevent the traffic in dead bodies,' if the restriction spoken of was 
made, while the traffic could not exist in Philadelphia, the converse would 
be the case in the country, and it would be legal. Yet such was the 
prejudice against the Act, the restriction was made, and when the vote was 
being taken, a Senator from Allegheny asked to have his district included 
with Philadelphia, which was done, and the Act passed the Senate. 

'< It became necessary, on a subsequent visit, to address the same argu- 
ments to the members of the House of Representatives, and they approved 
the action of the Senate. 

"The Governor of the State was seen, and made the occasion of a third 
visit to the Capitol ; and your committee rejoice to announce our Act 
became a law on the 18th of March, 1867. 

< It reads as follows : 

^**An Act J or the Promotion of Medical Science, and to Prevent the 
Traffic in Human Bodies in the City oj Philadelphia and County of 
AlUf^heny.* 

"•Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in General Assembly met, 
and it is hereby enacted by the authority of the same. That any public 
officer in the City of Philadelphia or County of Allegheny, having charge 
thereof or control over the same, shall give permission to any physician 



*The States of New York and Ma««sachusett5i have parsed law3 on this subject somewhat 
similar to this one. See Revised iStatutea of New York, 5th edition, vol. ii., page 67; Gene- 
ral Statutes of Massachusetts, \m)^ i>iige 195. 
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or surgeoD of the same city or county, upon his reqaest niadc therefor, to 
take the bodies of deceased persons required to be buried at the public 
expense, to be by him used within the State for the advancement of luedi- 
cal science, preference being given to medical schools, public and private 
and said bodies to be distributed to and among the same, equitably, the 
numbers assigned to each being proportioned to that of its students ; pro- 
vided, however, that if the deceased person, during his or her last Aick- 
ne8!4, of his or her own accord, shall request to be buried ; or if any per- 
son, claiming to be, and satisfying the proper authorities that he or she 
is of kindred of the deceased, shall ask to have the body for burial, ir 
shall be surrendered for interment ; or, if such deceased person was a 
Htranger or traveler, who died suddenly, the body shall be buried, and 
shall not be handed over as aforesaid. 

" * Section 2. Every physician or surgeon, before receiving any such 
dead body, shall give to the proper authorities surrendering the same to ' 
him, a sufficient bond that each body shall be used only for the proiiiotioD 
of medical science within this State, and whosoever shall use such body 
or bodies for any other purpose, shall remove the same beyond the limits 
of this State, and whosoever shall sell or buy such body or bodies, or in 
any way traffic in the same, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
shall, on conviction, be imprisoned for a term not exceeding five years, 
at hard labor, in the county jail. 

(Signed,) " Mj. U. Hall, Speaker of the Senate, 

'' « John W Olass, Speaker of House of Rep. 

"'Approved March 18th, 1807. 
"' JoiiN W. Ubary, Governor.'* 

" Such is the law obtained from our Legislature through the action of 
this College in its corporate capacity. 

<' A law, the humane provisions of which were first partially established 
in Edinburgh* in 1 505, and yet more extended in France after the revo- 
lution of 1798, and under the first empire ; and the wisdom of which was 
observed by the British Parliament in a statute only of late, when a 
frightful crime revealed its necessity. 

" All of which is respectfully submitted. 
" Signed by the committee. 

Wm. S. Forbes, M. 1)., C/uiirman.^^ 

Hall of the Coi.lk(jk or Physicians. I 
Thirteenth and Locust "trcctf, April. 18H7. / 

On motion of Dr. Rodman, the College of Physicians unanimously 
passed a vote of thanks for <' the able and successful exertions " made to 
obtain this law. w. s. p. 

We are now using a valved inhaler for nitrous oxide, the invention of 
Dr. S. W. Sine, of Easton, Pa. It surpasses in efficiency any that we 
have seen or used heretofore. a. t. b. 

• See Edinburgh Metlii-al .lournal, Oct-, \Hm. " liifltorical sketch of the Edinburgh Ann- 
tomical School, by John Struthers, M. I)., K. R. ('. i^.. Edinburgh. Trotw^or of An;it«mi> ir 
the Uni?en«ity of AberdiMji. 
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THE DENTAL VULCANITE 00. va. THE DENTAL PBOFESSION. 

The action of the Dental Vulcanite Co., in times past, has developed » 
system of shrewd management which has hj no means commended the 
justice of their claims to the dental profession ; hut the following cor^ 
respondence, which we extract from January numher of Dental CosmoSy 
Vol. X, No. 1, develops, if the conclusions arrived at by the author are 
correct, a deep laid scheme, whereby information may be obtained as to 
the persons making use of rubber in the preparation of artificial substi- 
tutes. 

THE RUBBER QUESTION. 

To THE Editor op the Dental Cosmos : 

i Thinking that in these times of excitement in reference to the rubber 

i question, any facts which will throw light on the modus operandi of the 

t Boston Dental Vulcanite Company will be interesting to the profession, 

I we submit the following : 

About a year ago, being in Boston, and feeling a natural curiosity in 

reference to all matters relative to dentistry, we called at the works of the 

Boston Belting Company, by whom the star gum is manufactured. 

In talking with the superintendent, he inciden tall j informed us that the 

Boston Belting Company and the Boston Dental Vulcanite Company were 

the samej or that they were interested in common to get all they could 

^m the dentists. This did not seem of much importance at the time^ 

except that it was the height of folly to buy gum of the same company 

which was prosecuting the profession, because it was putting money into 

the hands of the company with which to continue the suits. 

Now, however, this information does become important, when the Boston 

Belting Company offer to sell their gum to the dentists at (2 per pound, 

and request the dentists to send directly to tbetn for it. 

The design is obvious — namely, to get the names of the dentists, and 

then to get orders directly from them. This it* done under the cover of 

a reduction in price. 

After the company has received an order from a dentist for even a 

single pound of gum, it is strong presumptive evidenco, to say the least, 
that he is vulcanising rubber, and some fine nitiniing the company's 
agent will call at his office with all necessary iufurmation and ask for a 
settlement. 

The profession ought to understand that ihey arc dealing with shrewd 
men, and that it is better to pass by this tempting bait of a reduction in 
price, even at some temporary sacrifice, than to give information which 
will certainly be used against them. *'A word to the wise is sufficient.'' 

A. s. w. 
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« 

We haye received, too late for reyiew, from the publisher, S. S. White, 
a copy of the Register Papers, A Collection of Chemical Essays in 
reference to Dental Surgery, by Oeo. Watt, M. D., D. D. S., Professor 
of Pathology and Therapeutics in the Ohio College of Dental Surgery, 
Ac, &o. The paper and typography are unexceptionable. The work is 
neatly bound, and will be found to contain much valuable and important 
material. In our next number we shall review the volume at length. 
From a hasty glance at its contents we bespeak for it a cordial reception 
by the profession. a. t. b. 
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The Buffalo Dental Manufacturing Co. 

Hftfing parohMed from B. A. L. Robbrts, hlf entire Interest in nil of hif patents for 

DENTAL VULCANIZING APPARATUS, 

And the patent issued to 8. W. Warrkh, which, in conneotion with the patents preTionnlj 
held b7 them, ooTOr every form of the Single Chamber Vuloanisers now in use, together 
with all desirable features in regard to 

Thermometera, Heating Apparatus, Modee of Fastening, &o., &c 

NOW, THBRBFORB, the object of this is to notify Dentists, Dealers and Hanufacturen; 
that legal rights will hereafter be strictly enforeed. 

The litigations thus far carried on hare doTcloped features which rendered this the only 
oourse for us to pursue. 

Parties wishing to manufacture, use, or sell, must procure the proper license, and pay a 
reasonable share of the rery great expense we hare been compelled to incur. 

Buffalo^ Oeiober 19, 1807. 



MANUFACTURER OF TEETH, 

&X:ilKOVB]> TO 

No. 621 SOUTH TENTH ST., 

Where he has for sale a large assortment of the LATEST IMPROVED 
TEETH for all kinds of Rubber and Plate Work, with Double-Headed 
Fiu9 ; together with an assortment of all kinds of DENTAL INSTRU- 
MENTS and other articles needed by the Profession. 
All orders promptly filled. 
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SUCH OF THE PROFESSION AS DESIRE TO USE THE 

GENUINE 





i&8iQ&8S^ 



Are oautioned against purohasiDg of parties who olaim to maDafaoture 
anoh Amalgam from mj Formula, and with my consent, as no one has either 
the one or the other. 

The guilty parties will soon be brought to grief; meantime 

Parcktse onlj of Responsible iDd Well-kiown Ptrtles» 

If such are accessible, otherwise send direct to the undersigned, sole- 
manufacturer and proprietor, 

A. LAIXTRENCE, 

9 JOHN ST., LOWELL, MASS. 
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Yoi. V. PHILADKLPHIA, APRIL, 1868. • No. 4. 

AVS8THESIA. 

BT BLIHU B. PBTTIT, D. D. S. 

AiuestheriB, (from Or. a, privative, and «ft0>aafo^»y << I feel," << priva- 
tion of senaation/') refers to <' that conditioii of the system in which a 
loss of sensibility is prodaoed ia the whole or a part of the body." It is 
oflen indnced for the purpose of relaxing spasm, or relieving the pain of 
partariUon or of disease ; but most frequently to prevent the suffering and 
shook to the nervous system, of the various surgical operations. It is said 
to be general when all power over the body and mind is lost, and local 
when only a particular part of the body is .affected, the brain and the rest 
of the system remaining in a normal condition. 

General anarathesia is usually produced by the inhalation of the most 
volatile forms of various chemical agents, the effects of which are transi- 
tory. The substances which have been used for this purpose, at different 
times, are the several kinds of ether — acetic, nitric, sulphuric, &c., — chloro- 
form, naphtha, carburetted hydrogen, protoxide of nitrogen, aldehyde, 
bensine, amylene, &c., but none have proved so successful as sulphuric 
ether, chloroform, and nitrous oxide or the protoxide of nitrogen, which 
are now used almost exclusively. They all act upon the nervous system 
through the medium of the blood, producing a deep, but transient, state 
of intoxication. 

The ancients sometimes used drugs to benumb the nerves, but << inhala^ 
tkm was employed for this purpose only in the use, in the East, of the 
mandrake (airopa mandragoraj) and the hashish {cannabis saiivaj) in the 
form of vapor." 

It may be stated, as a general rule, that the duration of ansesthesia is 
in proportion to its completeness, and length of process of inhalation. 

Only those substances which are commonly used to produce general 
aiiSBsthesia will be here noticed, together with their administration and 
eieets. 
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ETHER, (iBTHER FORTIOBj U. B.) 

Ether is a oolorjess liquid, of a strong and sweet odor and pungent 
taste. When perfectly pure it has a sp. gr. of 0.713, and boils at 95** P* 
Itris usually considered an oxide of ethyle, its formula being C^ H, O- 
It contains one atom of water less than alcohol contains. It does not 
freeze at 166^ below zero. It is very inflammable and volatile. Its- 
evaporation in the open air takes place so rapidly that a considerable 
degree of cold is produced. The density of its vapor, compared with the 
air, is as 2.5IM to 1. When pure it is neither acid nor alkaline in its 
reaction ; but after being exposed to the air and light, a little acetic acid 
is formed in it. It is procured by distilling alcohol in a mixture with 
sulphuric acid, and then purified by various means. 

For administration by inhalation, ether should be perfectly pure, i. e^ 
<< free from any acid used in its preparation, and from unoombined alcohol.'^ 
Those who administer it cannot be too careful in regard to its purity^ 
which should always be tested before using. It should have a sp. gr. of 
not more than 0.728, and should " boil adivelyyrhen a test-tube half filled 
with it is held enclosed in the hand, and a small fragment of glass is 
dropped into it." It should not redden litmus. 

When ether is inhaled, there is first a glowing or burning sensation in 
the fauces and larynx, an increased secretion of saliva, a slight disposi- 
tion to cough, and sometimes oppression. These, however, continue but 
a short time, and are succeeded by a feeling of warmth and sense of com- 
fort and exhilaration. The pulse generally becomes quickened at the- 
outset, and the breathing more rapid. More or less excitement or rest- 
lessness may succeed. There is often experienced a pricking sensation^ 
with numbness ; then dizziness and disposition to repose. Perversions of 
the senses often attend the beginning of etherization. Sensibility to pain 
may be abolished, and the sense of touch remain unimpaired. The other 
senses gradually become impaired or suspended, and a state of complete 
insensibility to external influences succeeds, " while the mind is often 
filled with a rapid succession of ideas." 

When the patient is entirely under the influence of the ether, the eye- 
balls are upturned and the pupils dilated ; the breathing is slow and deep ;. 
the pulse is generally natural, but sometimes quickened and irregular ; 
the skin cool and moist ; the face usually flushed and expressionless ; the 
veins of the forehead turgid, and the eyes suffused. The loss of sensibi- 
lity precedes that of mobility, and begins at the nerves of the periphery, 
gradually extending to the nerve centres. Experiments upon animals 
have shown that the nerve centres are influenced in the following order : 
first, the cerebral hemispheres ; second, the cerebellum j third, the spi- 
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nal cord ; fourth, the medulla oblongata ; fifth, the sympathetic sjstem. — 
(Anstie.) «< Excessive rapidity of circulation in ether-narcosis must be 
attributed to a partial paralysis of the sympathetic system." — (Anstie.) 
Of the special senses, taste and smell are first abolishedy owing, proba* 
bly, to the direct action of the ether upon those organs ; then, hearing 
grows dull and sometimes perverted ; next, the sight becomes dim -, and, 
lastly, the sense of touch is lost. Sometimes the sight becomes very clear 
and distinct, or the hearing may remain perfect throughout the whole 
operation. The blood of etherized persons is said to be darker and more 
fluid than is natural. The previous use of alcohol or opium renders per- 
sons less susceptible to the influence of ether ; or the system may become 
accustomed to its use, in which case chloroform may be employed. 

Ether should not be administered when there is great weakness or ex* 
haufition, disease of the lungs, severe organic disease of the heart, or pre- 
disposition to syncope. It should be avoided in acute inflammations and 
plethora, or when there is any affection of the brain or tendency to any^ 
or to hemorrhage ; and, also, in epilepsy. It should never be employed 
immediately after a full meal, lest emesis should be induced. 

When about to administer ether to a patient for the extraction of teeth| 
inquiry should be made as to any idiosyncrasy, or the existence of any of 
the diseases which are contra-indicated ; the quality and rapidity of the 
pulse should be noticed ; the mouth should be examined, and the order 
in which the teeth are to be extracted decided ; the forceps and other 
instruments which may be needed should be placed within easy reach. It 
is well, also, to take precautionary measures, by having some ammonia, 
&c., at hand. Care should be taken that the clothing about the neck be 
not so tight as to interfere with the circulation. 

The simplest, and one of the best inhalers, is a soft, cup-shaped sponge, 
sufficiently large to cover both the mouth and nostrils . This should be washed 
frequently and thoroughly, first with alcohol and then with water, to free 
it from the impurities which may have collected in it. The principal objec- 
tion to its use is, that there is considerable waste of ether by evaporation. 
Everything being in readiness, and the patient placed in the chair in 
such position as will be. most convenient for the operation, he should be 
instructed to empty the lungs, as nearly as possible, and then to breathe 
with long and fall inspirations. When the skin is very delicate, it may 
be guarded from the irritating properties of the ether by a thin coat of oil 
or glycerine. Having poured from fl. §ss to fi. Sj of ether upon the sponge, 
or sufficient to saturate its interior, it should be held a short distance from 
the face at first, gradually bringing it nearer as the lungs become accus- 
tomed to the vapor, and removing it at each expiration, so that the cells 
may not become charged with the carbonic acid gas given off from the 
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langs, and which otherwiBO would be breathed again. The full effeots of 
the ether should be obtained as rapidly as possible, taking cartj howew^ 
to admit a sufficient quarUity of atmospheric air^ as ether itself is not a 
supporter of vitality. << But under the oiroumstances of very rapid satu- 
ration of the blood mth a large dose of sulphuric ether, the course of nar- 
cosis is materially disturbedy and tends to the immediate production of 
dangerous or even fatal symptoms." — ( Anstie.) << During the whole pro- 
cess of etherization the fingers should be kept upon the pulse, and if it 
become feeble and slow, the sponge should be removed until ihe circula- 
tion becomes more free." The breathing, also, should be carefully 
watehed. 

It takes fr^m one to twenty minutes, or longer, to produce the full 
effect of ether, the average being probably from three to seven minutes. 
The quantity of the liquid necessary varies greatly, but usually from 
fi. Jtj to fl. ^ir are required. It may be known that the patient is insen- 
sible by the general muscular relaxation, the eyeballs turning up, the 
eyelids closing, and the patient appearing as if in a deep sleep. But pro- 
bably the best test is the excitability of the eyelids : << if they contract on 
being touched, the proper degree of insensibility has not been attained." 

Inhalation should not be continued after unconsciousness has appeared, 
on account of the risk of suspending the respiratory functions ; but, if 
there should be signs of approaching consciousness before the operation 
is complete, it may be resumed, provided no danger is to be apprehended 
from the blood interfering with respiration. Unless several teeth are to 
be extracted, it is not necessary that unconsciousness should be produced, 
but only insensibility to pain, which may be tested by lancing the gum, 
or cutting it with the finger nail. 

Consciousness usually returns very soon after the vapor ceases to be 
breathed. There may remain for some time a general sense of weariness, 
the removal of which a long walk in the open air may tend to hasten. 
Sometimes there is a restless anxiety, or there may be some hysterical 
phenomena which are almost exclusively observed in females ; but gene- 
rally the after effects are of no consequence, and soon pass off. 

As a matter of interest to the dental profession it may be stated that 
<< the first operation ever rendered painless by ether (namely, the extrac- 
tion of a tooth,) was performed by Mr. Morton, a dentist of Boston, on 
the 30th of September, 1846," although ether was known long before 
that time. 

CHLOaOFORM, (CULOROPORMUM PURIFIOATUM, U. 8.) 

Chloroform is a clear, colorless liquid, with a fragrant odor and sweet 
taste at first — afterwards becoming hot and pungent. It has a sp. gr. of 
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1.490 to 1.494, and boils at 141^ F. It is a terohloride of formyle, being 
composed of three equivalents of chlorine and one of formyle, and haying 
for its formula, Ca H CI3. It is very slightly soluble in water, but oom«^ 
pletely so in ether or alcohol. It is not inflammable, but its yapor bums 
with a green flame and with smoke. It is very yolatile. Its yapor is 
much heavier than air. In its reaction it is neither acid nor alkaline. 

Chloroform is employed for the same purposes for which ether is used* 
Its administration as an anaesthetic was not proposed until 1847, — sixteen 
years after its discovery. When of the oflicinal density, it contains a 
small portion of alcohol. This counteracts, to some extent, the tendency 
to decomposition which it possesses when perfectly pure, while the quan- 
tity which it contains is so small that it produces ro injurious effects when 
inhaled. If rubbed on the skin, it should evaporate quickly, leaving no 
odor. If it stands this test, it is free from any injurious volatile sub- 
stances. 

The phenomena produced by the inhalation of chloroform do not differ 
materially from those produced in ether-narcosis, but they are much more 
strongly marked. The stage of excitement is extremely brief. '< After 
the first two or three full inspirations, a feeling of warmth and excitation 
is experienced, followed by noises in the ears, a sensation of vibratory 
thrilling and benumbing throughout the body, with, at times, a rapid loss 
of sensation and motion, and at last of consciousness." — (Stille.) At first 
respiration is quicker and more full, afterwards becoming slower. The 
pulse is usually increased in frequency and force, but soon falls nearly or 
quite to its normal condition. The pupil is sometimes natural, and some* 
times slightly contracted or dilated. Insensibility is generally produced 
in one or two minutes, and may be kept up for hours, if necessary, by 
cautiously renewing the inhalation from time to time. << Dr. Snow observed 
the insensibility to increase for twenty seconds after the inhalation had 
been left off." Therefore its administration should not be continued after 
insensibility has been produced. 

The following stages in anaesthesia by chloroform are given by Dr. 
Snow : <^ first, partial loss of sensibility, with consciousness ; second, 
more or less wandering of mind and increasing insensibility ; third, uncon- 
sciousness, with perhaps muscular contractions, and almost complete 
anaesthesia ; fourth, entire muscular relaxation and some stertor ; fifth, 
respiration becomes impeded, and death is imminent." The third, or 
the beginning of the fourth, is the proper degree for the performance of 
severe surgical operations. The second stage would be best for extracting 
teeth. 

'< Irregularity, marked slowness, or a gasping character of the breathing, 
are to be considered as signs of an irregular or excessive administration of 
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the ansestketic." When there is stertorous or laborious breathing, or both, 
the agent is acting upon the medulla oblongata, from which the nerres of 
respiration rise. Anstie says : << When impregnation of the blood takes 
place with moderate rapidity, the sympathetic nervous system is the tdii- 
mum moriens^ acid death begins at the lungs. When the circulatioD 
becomes very rapidly charged with a large proportion of chloroform, the 
narcotic effect may fall with such force upon the sympathetic system &b to 
extinguish its vitality at once. One of the consequences of the latter is 
the production of instantaneous paralysis of the heart, which is the source 
of danger in surgical chloroform-narcosis." The full effects of chlorofonu 
by inhalation are always accompanied with danger to the patient's life, 
while, occasionally, unpleasant remote effects are produced, such as the 
loss of taste or smell. 

The contra-indications for the use of chloroform are the same as for 
ether. Only the purest chloroform should be used for inhalation, as the 
impure produces irritation of the air passages. It is necessary to use 
greater caution in its administration than in the use of ether. It is 
administered in exactly the same manner as when ether is employed, but 
the quantity should be much less, varying according to the degree of 
anaesthesia to be induced, and the length of time it is to be maintained. 
It is best to begin with not more than from fl. ^ss to fi. .?j, which may be 
repeated in two or three minutes, if the desired effect has not been pro- 
duced within that time. According to Dr. Snow, << the vapor in the air 
breathed should not be more than six per cent." << Insensibility should 
be brought on gradually, and inhalation suspended when it is effected. 
The moment there is the least snoring, or failure of the pulse, the vapor 
should be withdrawn." — (U. S. Dispensatory,) The condition of the 
pulse and the breathing should be carefully watched ; for, if they be- 
come irregular or feeble, the patient is in great danger ; but if they con- 
tinue normal, safety is assured. 

When complete anaBSthesia is to be produced, it is better that the patient 
should lie upon the back, with the head slightly raised ; but where insen- 
sibility to pain, without unconsciousness, will prove sufficient, this is not 
necessary. If there should be congestion, spasms, &c., the inhaler should 
be removed until respiration becomes regular again. 

Death may result from the administration of choloform in an improper 
manner, or by the vapor being too concentrated, thus excluding a suffi- 
cient supply of atmospheric air, or so saturating the blood that it no longer 
acts as a stimulant to the system. In an overdose the respiration is slow^ 
the face livid, and the pulse becoming more and more feeble ; or a sedative 
effect may be produced upon either the respiratory or the heart nerves. 
When death results from the sedative action upon the nerves of the 
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lieart, respiration may continue one or two minutes after the heart has 
ceased to beat. When symptoms of an overdose are observed, the patient 
sbonld immediately be placed in a horizontal position, and energetic 
measures taken to restore respiration and circulation. Cold water should 
be dashed upon the face and chest, ammonia placed to the nostrils, and 
friction and strong stimulating applications to the extremities resorted to. 
If respiration has ceased, the tongue should be pulled forward from the 
glottis, and artificial respiration attempted by Marshall Hall's Ready 
Method, or by raising the arms over the head and bringing them to the 
side alternately. Electro-magnetism has also been recommended. When 
the patient has recovered sufficiently to swallow, strong coflfee will prove 
advantageous. The post-mortem appearances of death from ansesthesia 
are those of asphyxia, namely, congestion of the right side of the heart, 
of the lungs, brain and other organs. 

In a comparison of chloroform and ether, it must be confessed that the 
former possesses many advantages over the latter. It is more perfect 
in its action, while a much smaller dose is required ; there is less depres- 
sion afterwards, especially if the heart or lungs be diseased ; its effects 
are much more rapid, and its inhalation is not unpleasant to the patient ] 
its odor is not so persistent — that of ether lasting sometimes for twenty- 
four hours; its vapor is less inflammable, and, therefore, it may be 
employed at night with safety ;. it is also less liable to produce emesis ; 
and, lastly, considering the quantity used, it is much cheaper. But while 
many deaths have resulted from its use, few, if any, have been caused by 
the administration of ether. Dr. Warren says : '< Ether is generally safe ; 
•chloroform eannot be said to be safe in any case ; no practitioner can be 
reasonably assured, in his own mind, that it will not prove fatal the next 
time he employs it." Taking into consideration its great danger to life, 
it is safe to say that, as a rule, it should never be used except when the 
necessities of the case absolutely require it. 

PROTOXIDE OF NITROGEN. 

This substance, usually called nitrous oxide, or laughing gas, was dis- 
•eovered by Priestley in 1776. It is a colorless gas, having a sweetish 
taste, but no odor, and is composed of one equivalent of nitrogen and one 
of oxygen. Symbol, NO. Sp. gr. 1.527. It is a supporter of vitality and 
of combustion. By a pressure of fifty atmospheres at 45^ F. , it is condensed 
into a liquid ; it crystallizes at a temperature of from 100^ to 150^ below 
aero. It is obtained by heating nitrate of ammonia to 400^ or 420^ F., 
in a glass retort, thus decomposing it and forming two equivalents of 
nitrous oxide and four of water. 

When inhaled, nitrous oxide produces in toxical ing and anaesthetic effects 
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upon the system. When used to prodaoe anassthesia, it should be pure 
and unmixed witji the atmosphere. In its manu&oture care should be 
taken not to heat the salt too rapidly or too highly, as it may be Yolatil- 
ized and cause severe irritation of the air-passages when breathed ; or, & 
poisonou3 gas (hyponitrous acid) may be formed. This may be removed^ 
howeyer, by passing the gas through a solution of caustic potash. The 
nitrate of ammonia, from which the gas is obtained, sometimes contains & 
little hydrochloric acid, which a solution of the protosulphate of iron will 
remove. Although with care nitrous oxide may be made perfectly pure^ 
if the salt be pure, yet it is safest, and therefore best, to wash it by pass- 
ing it through water and saturated solutions of proto-sulphate of iron and 
of caustic potash. The water washes out the excess of nitric acid usually 
left in the salt to whiten it. 

In administering nitrous oxide, an inhaler large enoagh to cover both 
the mouth and nostrils should be used. This should fit closely to the 
face, so as to exclude the atmosphere. 

The use of nitrous oxide is contra-indicated in the same diseases in 
which the administration of ether should be avoided. Its inhalation pro- 
duces some acceleration of the pulse, and, if continued too long, the 
breathing becomes labored. These indications should be carefully noted. 
No muscular contriMtions are induced when the gas is unmixed with the 
atmosphere. Anaesthesia is generally produced in from thirty seconds 
to two minutes, snoring usually being the first indication of it. There is 
also muscular relaxation. It generally passes off very rapidly ; therefore,, 
when there are several teeth to be extracted, or inflammation exists, it 
is better to use ether. It^ advantages over ether are, its being a supporter 
of vitality ; its more rapid production of anaasthesia ; the brief period of 
its effects ; its rapid elimination from the system ; and the lack of subse- 
quent depression. It does not cause emesis, unless administered verj 
soon after eating. Its great disadvantage is the recovery from its anaes- 
thetic effects usually taking place too soon to permit the extraction of 
more than three or four teeth, the removal of which is not difficult. 

If alarming symptoms should be produced by the inhalation of nitrous 
oxide, the patient should immediately be placed where a full supply of 
fresh air may be obtained. 

In considering the comparative merits of ether, chloroform and nitrous 
oxide, for the extraction of teeth, it cannot be doubted that the first 
named will prove best when several teeth are to be removed, especially if 
circumstances should render their extraction peculiarly difficult; while 
the last may be administered when not more than two or three teeth are 
to be extracted at one sitting. Chloroform, as has been before remarked^ 
should seldom or never be used on account of its great danger to life. 
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The importance of the discoTery of anaeBthesm cannot be eatimated. 

When we conBider the amount of suffering it has been the means of pre* 

yenting, and that annually, by its use in the performance of seyere surgical 

operations, thousands of valuable lives are saved from an untimely grave,. 

with what devout thanksgiving should our hearts be raised to Him, ** from 

whom Cometh every good and perfect gift," for this particular additional 

manifestation of His love to man. 

<»i 

MANUFAOTTIBE OP GOLD POIL. 

BY WM. H. EAKINS. 

Gold foil being one of the principal materials used by the dental frater- 
nity, it seems obvious that they should be familiar with the various* 
manipulations adopted in the process of its manufacture. 

A great variety of modes have been used with the view to remove 
particular difficulties, or to find the means to accomplish certain peculiar 
/esidts ; and it is from a desire to render those processes intelligible to 
those not thoroughly informed, that I have been induced to write upon 
the subject. 

In the progressive development of any branch of discovery, there are 
circumstances and conditions constantly occurring that demand attention 
to render the particular subject complete in its details. Particularly if 
this true of dentistry, and that portion devoted to the materials used in 
filling cavities in teeth. ^ 

The substances used for this purpose should have the required proper- 
ties. If a metal, it should have the quality of adhesiveness. It should 
be capable of being formed into a compact solid mass. It should be mal- 
leable, laminable, ductile, and possess, necessarily, the cohesive property. 
It should be capable of taking a polished surface, and of forming perfect 
edges or margins. 

The practical difference between analysis, assay and refining, consists 
in this : the analysis, if properly made, determines the nature and quali- 
ties of all the parts of the compound ; whereas, the object of an assay 
consists in ascertaining how much of the particular metal in question may 
be contained in a certain determinate quantity of material under examina- 
tion. Refining consists in clearing away all the impurities of a metal. 

Gold can be refined by several methods. The one practiced by some 
is called cupelation, and is conducted in a furnace within a vessel called 
a cupel, composed of calcined bones or bone ash. To the alloy about ten 
times as much lead is added, which promotes the vitrification and calcina- 
tion of such imperfect metals as may be in the alloy, so that they may be 
carried off in the fusible glass that is formed, or drawn within the pores 
of the cupel. The operation is allowed to proceed until all agitation haft- 
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oeased, and the surface has beoome bright. It is then allowed to cool 
•fllowljy leaving behind it the gold and silver only. The separation of the 
«ilTer from the gold is called quartation ; this is accomplished by fofiing 
it with so much silver that the gold does not exceed one-fourth of the 
mass. The alloy is then acted upon with nitric acid, which dissolYes 
the silver and leaves the gold as a dark brown powder, which, when 
fused, assumes the peculiar color of goldJ The solution of nitrate of 
silver, left in the last operation, is diluted with six or eight times as much 
water, and precipitated by common salt or a solution of it. One onnoe 
-of salt will precipitate rather more than two ounces of silver. This falls 
in the form of a white curdy powder — the chloride of silver, — insolnble 
in any acid, but soluble in ammonia, cyanide of potassium, &c. 

The solution is now a solution of nitrate of soda, which is thrown away, 
and the chloride washed several times. If this chloride of silver be fuaed 
it forms a mass which cuts like horn. To reduce it to metal, we cover it 
with water, acidulated with hydrochloric acid, and introduce a piece of 
zinc, which gradually reduces the whole mass from white to gray. We 
have, before the operation, chloride of silver and zinc ; after the operation, 
silver and chloride of zinc. Throw the solution away and digest the 
silver with dilute muriatic acid for a few moments, wash dry, and melt in 
4t crucible, with a little borax to assist fusion. 

The above method is used by some gold foil-makers, and also at the U. 
8. Mint, but I believe it impossible to derive as good results as from the 
process now to be described. 

No single acid will dissolve gold, but this is easily accomplished in 
nitro-muriatic or aqua regia. a mixture of one part of nitric and two or 
three of muriatic acid, chlorine being apparently the solvent. The opera- 
tion is hastened by the aid of a gentle heat. G-old coin or other gold i&: 
placed in a flask, and the acids turned on. It is then placed on a sand 
^r water bath, and a gentle heat applied. In a short time the gold, along 
with copper and other metals, is dissolved. Silver, rhodium, iridium and 
'Osmium are all precipitated — the silver in a state of chloride. The gold 
solution is now carefully decanted into an evaporating dish, leaving in 
the flask all the insolublea. The dish of gold is placed on a sand bath, 
and slowly evaporated to about one-fourth of its original bulk. It is 
then diluted with about one gallon of pure water to the ounce of gold. 
We have now to separate the gold from the copper, &o. This is done by 
precipitation. Mtfst metallic solutions precipitate gold from its solutions 
in nitro-hydrochloric acid. Lead and silver precipitate it of a dull purple 
oolor ; copper and iron throw it down in a metallic state ] bismuth, zinc 
and mercury likewise precipitate it, zinc throwing it down a purple color ; 
lime, magnesia, the alkalies, gallic, tannic and oxalic acid, also hydrogen, 
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redace or precipitate it. These deoxidising agents, suoh as hydrogen, 
formic acid and the metals, probably act by decomposing water, the 
hydrogen of which depriving the gold of its chlorine. But some of these 
precipitations will throw down the other or base metals as well as the 
gold. The surest, most economical, and which produces the best result, 
is the protosulphate of iron — green vitriol — which leaves the copper, iron, 
&c., in the solution, and precipitates the gold of a chestnut-brown color. 
This is absolutely pure, with, perhaps, a slight trace of oxygen, giving it 
the brown color, which is expelled at a red hear. For every ounce of 
gold, six or seven ounces of sulphate of iron, dissolved in hot water. 
The reason for using hot water is, that the sulphate of iron more readily 
dissolves in it than in cold water. After carefully filtering, the two solutions 
are inoorporated, and, when precipitated, the solution is decanted. The 
gold is then washed with hot distilled water, and then digested with dilute 
hydrochloric acid, then washed clean, dried, and it is ready for melting. 
When the reduction takes place in a diluted solution, the metallic gold 
appears as a blue powder as long as it is suspended in the liquid. The 
gold is transferred to a crucible, with borax and saltpetre, and gradually 
heated until it is at a strong red or white heat, when it is cast in an iron 
mould, previously heated and slightly oiled, to prevent adhesion. ^ There 
will probably be some flux on the surface, which can be forged off. It 
should now be made of a dull red color, and dipped into a pickle com- 
posed of one part sulphuric acid to six of water, after which it should be 
annealed and subjected to the roller. 

[TO BK OOaTIHUID.] 



ORIGIN OF OABIES AOOOBDINO TO DB. LEBEB'S OBSEBYATIONS. 

BT DR. AD. ZU KEDDEN. 
(TransUted by H. Hiesobfkld.) 

The main object of Dr. Leber's observations was to investigate more 
thoroughly the immediate nature of the microscopic changes in the dental 
issues produced by caries, especially that of dentine, as it has been already 
described by Tomes in his " System of Dental Surgery," and by Neuman 
** About the Nature of Dental Caries." — (Langenbeck^s Archiv.^ vi. i.) 

If the layer of softened, brownish dentine, which extends to a certain 
depth under the surface of carious cavities is examined, the remarkable 
changes in the dental tubes, already discovered by Tomes, are obvious. 
They are considerably thickened and enlarged, filled with a granulated 
or more homogeneous and glittering mass. In the normal condition, these 
tubes are filled with a soft dental fibril, (discovered by Tomes,) and are 
the continuation of the dentine cells of the pulp, and separated from the 
inter-tubular substance by thin but resistant walls, which can be isolated 
by maceration in acids. In a transverse section, the peripheries of the 
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tabes are not seen as separated membranes. In a transverse section of 
carious dentine, the thickened dental tubes present themselves as bright 
or fine dotted disks, generally surrounded by a broad ring, the trans- 
verse section of the walls. This enlargement is often so considerable- 
that the walls come in contact, and if then acted upon by acid, which 
expands the substance contained in the tubes, form polygones, by flatten- 
ing each other. Again, it is stated, that in a vertical section the con- 
tents of the enlarged tubes show themselves as changed into minute 
cylinders. These enlarged tubes are easily isolated by maceration in 
nitric or muriatic acid, and the gradual change to th$ir normal condition 
can be observed on the boundaries of the healthy parts. Neuman advo- 
cates the view that these changes are essentially a vital process. He 
distinguished two series of pathological changes, which are, according to 
his observations, not always combined. First, the thickening of the wallsy 
which does not, necessarily, depend upon a vital process ; and, secondly, 
the appearance of the cylindrical formations in the interior of the tubes, 
which he considers to be cellular elements. The dentinal fibrils conl^ned 
in the tubes expand in consequence of a pathological irritation, and 
become arranged in rows of cellular elements. 

The test for the correctness of this view, is given by the investigation 
of caries in artificial teeth, which is acknowledged by Neuman himself in 
his work. It is a fact, long known, that human or ivory teeth, inserted 
in the mouth, likewise become decayed, and this fact was always brought 
forth by the followers of the chemical theory of caries, Wo prove the cor- 
rectness of their views. Since, however, the microscopic changes just 
described, have become known, this explanation in opposition to the argu- 
ment can be brought : that it is only a similar process to that of caries 
in living teeth in which the characteristic microscopic changes, based on 
vital reaction, are absent. Neuman, by the investigation of an ivory 
piece inserted in a bone to effect a cure, and which became carious^ 
was not able to find a trace of these changes in the dental tubes» 
and hence, came to the conclusion that this peculiarity would also be 
absent in the caries of inserted teeth ; but such is not the fact. We 
found these same changes exactly corresponding in three inserted human 
and several ivory teeth. In the latter, the expansion of the tubes was 
developed to a degre^that we have rarely ever seen in living teeth. With- 
out mentioning other arguments which might be brought against Neu- 
man 's opinion, the explanation of caries by the vital process is not more 
sufficient. On the contrary, we are more and more compelled to accept 
the opinion that it is produced by the parasitic growth of leptothrix buc- 
oalis. 

The surface of carious cavities are always covered with slimy masses of 
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ieptothrix. This consists partially of a felt of very minate tubules, 
blended with equally small spores, (germs,) with hair-like projeotions on 
their sur&oes, composed partly of extremely minute accumulated granules, 
which, according to Yallier, circulate freely as single spores in the fluid, 
but after some time are deposited and appear in enormous quantities in 
the slimy substance between the teeth and in carious cavities. These are 
Tery likely nothing else than the so-called *< denticolse" of Ticinus, which 
he considers to be infusoria, and attributed to them an essential part in 
the carious process. These Ieptothrix masses also extend considerably 
into the softened dentine. In the sections, near the surfiuse, are found 
small remnants of carious dentine, enclosed in a spongy growth of this 
kmd. Going deeper, these remnants become larger. Gradually wide 
tannels, filled with granulated vegetable masses, are seen to be dispersed 
in the dental tissue. A proof that it is a vegetable growth, (beside that 
of the peculiar appearance of the granules,) is the reaction by iodine and 
aeids, which give to them a beautiful violet color. This reaction has 
been already recognized by Leyden and Tafie as Ieptothrix in putrid sputis. 
By means of this reaction, we can satisfy ourselves that the substance 
contained in the enlarged dental tubes likewise consists of these granules. 
These tubes take, also, the violet color, and presenf a beautiful aspect in 
transverse sections. Hence it is evident that these fungus elements grow 
mto the tubes and expand them. In a more advanced stage, the above- 
mentioned tunnels appear filled with vegetable granules, to complete the 
entire destructiofi. 

The question is now whether this vegetable appears always and in every 
period of the process. 

In the commencement of caries, enamel and dentine are affected on one 
spot by the influence of acids, and are thus softened and prepared for the 
penetration of the filament. For the destruction of the enamel, this 
growth seems to be less important, although their presence can always 
be proven; but as soon as the protecting enamel is destroyed on one 
spot, these plants grow into the dental tubes, and by expanding them, 
iaoilitate the conveyance of the acid fluids into the depths of the tooth. 
Hence it is that the process of destruction is much more rapid in the den- 
tine than the enamel. While the latter is affected by acids in a much 
shorter space of time, they extract from the dentine only the lime portions, 
without breaking up the structure. 

The deposits of lime so frequently met with in the dental tubes during 
the progress of caries, are also attributed to vital processes.* These are 
especially found on the line of demarcation of the pathologically changed 
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substance toward the healthy parts. We can, however, also prove their 
presence in ivory teeth, and are therefore bound to believe that the acid 
solutions of the salts of lime in the softened parts are conveyed in the 
tubes toward the pulp, and are here brought in contact with the alkaline 
fluids contained in the normal tabes, and are consequently precipitated. 



AN EXTRAOBDINABT GA8E OF ENTOZOA. 

BY W, T. WALLS. 

The human body, like that of the inferior animals, may be inhabited by 
numerous parasites of different species. The heart, the kidneys, the 
liver, the brain, the muscles, and, in fact, almost every organ of the human 
body has been at times infested by these unsightly animals — some small 
and others large — each having its respective place to dwell in. Mr. Hey- 
sham, a medical practitioner, relates a case where he extracted three 
worms from the antrum of a woman sixty years of age,* the first of which 
was over an inch in length and as thick as a goose-quill. It is also 
related in Harris's Principles and Practice of Dental Surgery, page 897, 
that Deschamps found a worm four inches long in the maxillary sinus of 
a soldier whom he was dissecting. Copeland, in his valuable Medical 
Dictionary, gives an extended history of the different varieties of these 
animals, and of which the following is narrated : << Plutarch refers, in his 
ninth question of the eight book of his SymosiacoTiy to the statement of 
Agatharchides, of Cuidus, the geographer and philosopher, that the peo* 
pie on the Arabian side of the Red Sea suffered many strange diseases ; 
among others, worms, like little snakes, came out upon them, which 
gnawed their legs and arms, and, when touched, retracted and coiled 
themselves up in the flesh, and gave rise to the most insupportable pains." 

Although we have never seen an account of where one of these parasites 
originated and was nourished in the pulp cavity of a tooth, yet from the 
following, which come under my own observation, it would not seem to 
be entirely impossible. 

Mrs. F , a respectable lady of this place, aged thirty years, in good 

health and of sanguine temperament, called at my office in the latter part 
of November, 1867, to consult me in reference to a tooth, the right infe- 
rior dens sapientife, which, she said, had been annoying her for several 
months. In further describing her trouble, she said there had been a 
sense of fullness at times within the tooth, which she could hardly endure, 
more on account of the disagreeable sensation than of the acute pain. 

On examination of the mouth, I found the teeth and gums compara-* 



* See Cooper*! Sarglcfti Dictioaarj. 
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iiyelj good, except above the first bicuspidy the crown of which had 
entirely deoayed, the roots still remaining. I also fonnd the tooth com- 
plained of in an unhealthy condition, presenting a necrosed appearance. 
The surrounding parts were mnch inflamed and somewhat spongy. The 
enamel appeared to be good, although I could not ascertain the true con- 
dition of its anterior apprbximal surface, it being forced close to the- 
second molar. 

After a careful diagnosis, I insisted on the remoyal of the tooth, but 
the patient not acceding to my request, I applied tinct. of aconite and 
laudanum, in equal proportions, to the jaw, which seemed to irritate rather 
than relieye the pun. I also prescribed an opiate, but with no perma^ 
nent relief. 

She remained in thb condition until the tenth or twelfth of the Decem- 
ber following, when she called to have it extracted. At this sitting the 
tooth presented a changed appearance. The front portion of the crown 
had broken away, and something protruded up between and out of the 
broken tooth, the fourth of an inch or more. This preyed, much to our 
surprise, to be a worm, aliye and apparently in good condition, measur* 
ing four and seyen-eighths inches in length, and twice the size of a hair 
worm. When first seen it was a light flesh-color, but soon after death it 
changed to a dark stone. Under the glass I could see nothing peculiar,, 
except a surplus of cuticle, which was coarse, lying in folds, presenting a 
porous appearance. 

I applied rhigolhie spray to the gums and removed the tooth without 
much effort. This I found to be a mere shell, the dentine entirely 
absorbed, there being but little left of the crown but the enamel. In the 
root all had disappeared but the cementum and sufficient dentine at the 
neck to give the external the appearance of a perfect tooth. It had but 
one large conical and straight root. The tooth itself was larger than 
teeth generally of its kind. 

My friend, Br. Layton, nayal surgeon, and a man of acknowledged 
ability, examined it and decided with myself, that it had its origin within 
the pulp cavity of the tooth, and that that was its proper habitation as 
much as the intestines are the home of the tsenia. What the peculiarities 
of the system or local parts may be to produce them is a matter which 
I feel at present incompetent to explain, and would, therefore, respect- 
fully leave the subject to those of the profession better informed and more 
experienced. 

Lawbsmoxbvbo, lao. 

Remarks, — While we have no reason to doubt the truthfulness of the 
foregoing extraordinary statement, we should haye preferred to haye had 
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«ome collateral eyidenoe in its support, not necessarily for publication, 
but to satisfy the incredulous. 

We can see nothing impossible that a worm of the size described should 
have had an existence in the body of a tooth ; but it does seem improbable 
that such a parasite could have been deposited in the pulp chamber in 
any other way than through a carious cayity. Once within the pulp 
chamber, its possibilities of growth would depend entirely on surrounding 
•circumstances. In our judgment, no other explanation is satisfactory. 
We do not regard the apparent fact that the enamel was unbroken of 
much moment. The opening may haye been oyerlooked on the approxim&l 
4rarlkce. — ^Ed. 
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A VIEW OF HAQltOT'S SITS L'OSTEO PtBIOSTITE ALVEOLA 

DEITTAIBE. 

(Tr*ii«lAt«d fron the 0ermui of Dm. Ad. tv Nbodih 
BT H. HIRSOHFILD, STCTDSNT PBITKA. OOLLVai OF DBKTAL SUEOBBT. 

The author signifies by this name, the disease which we term pyorrhoea 
alyeolaris, (discharge of pus from the alyeola.) In regard to the patholo- 
gic-anatomical phenomena, which is here taken into consideration, it is 
said : at the commencement of inflammation is seen near the neck of the 
tooth a slight injection, with dissimilar condensation and softening of the 
membrane, generally disposed in irregular spots. Somewhat later the 
periosteum becomes slightly loosened at the part first attacked, while the 
congestion is extended to the apex of the root. The uncoyered cementum 
becomes necrosed the moment this loosening commences. This part pre- 
sents a rough surface, in consequence of the cementum haying disappeared 
by absorption in some spots, while it still remains intact in other places. 

Whilst this alteration extends toward the apex of the root, one side of 
the root only is attacked at its whole length. On single-rooted t«eth the 
entire surface is inyolyed. In the further progress of the disease, the parts 
of the periosteum and cementum first attacked disappear entirely. This 
process is continued to the apex until the dentine is entirely uncoyered. 
It is at this period that the gum and borders of the alyeola participate in 
the changes, and chronic inflammation, with sponginess and ulceration of 
the borders, are deyeloped. The alyeola is charged with healthy pus, 
which surrounds all diseased parts, and at times the pain becomes yery 
acute. The parts then become the seat of a yiolent inflammation, com- 
bined with increased discharge of pus, elongation and mobility of the tooth. 
The microscopical inyestigation exhibits the general elements of inflam- 
mation in the affected tissue, flaps of the mucous membrane, bundles of 
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oidium and leptoihrix* and masses of phosphates and carbonates of lime. 
In the more advanced state, when the periosteum and cementum are nearly 
destroyed to the apex of the root, we find in the remaining portions of the 
periostenm, near the orifice for the entrance of the neryes and vessels, 
more or less vegetable fnngns growth, which famishes the pus exuding 
from the alveola. These parts are liable to congestion, increase in volume, 
and then return to their normal state. This explains the phenomena of 
elongation of the tooth toward the end of the disease. It will be found that 
the cementum and periosteum have entirely disappeared from a tooth expelled 
in this way. The tooth has lost its connection with the maxilla. Some- 
times absorption of the cementum at the apex of the root has not taken 
place, but, on the contrary, has been enlarged. This, however, does not 
change anything in the progress or end of the disease. 

Caries is not in an intimate relation to this disease, and may be con- 
sidered an accident when it does exist. 

The accumulation of tartar, so frequently met with on such diseased 
teeth, and which might be supposed the producing cause, is only of secon- 
dary importance. The persons attacked are generally healthy, of sanguine 
or bilious temperaments, but one cannot point out genera) or local causes. 
Habitual constipation is a cause or accompaniment as well as dyspeptic 
symptoms. 

Some general derangements have considerable influence upon the origin 
of osteo-periostitis and cause the teeth to drop out, as scorbutic eruption, 
fever, gout, anaemia, (after long suffering.) We find this especially in 
albuminuria and diabetes ; in the latter the phenomena is very constant, 
and even one of the first indications of the disease. 

The author then describes, in his own skillful manner, the whole well- 
known process of this disease, and points out the principal diagnostic 
symptoms. In the beginning, a discoloration, afterward an elongation and 
movableness of the tooth, followed by the loosening of the gum and sup- 



4* OIDIUM. (English: Thrush; German: Mundschwammchen ; Viench : Mugutt, genrt des 
champignons triehospores.) 

The spo.t8 or elevations which characterize this disease, and apparently pieiulu-meiDbranes, are 
not false fibroas membranes, bntare formed in the greater partby thespores, fllaraentR and tubules 
of a vegetable, mixed with epithelium cells of the mucous membranes. 

Thii plant, *' oidium albncans," consists of tubulooa filaments, gathered in clusters an<l ramifying 
from these in different directions. It requires only one spore to send forth th(>Re prolonged 
tubalea, and this f pore preserves ita form in every period of development. 

Leptotkrixj {Gr. a hair.) In the deposits on the surface of the teeth, or in the accumulatlona 
between them, in the cavities, in certain liquldes vomis, or in the liquid contained in the stomach 
after death, are found a considerable number of minute fllamenta, of a certain specimen of algss, 
called leptothrix buccalis. The filaments which form the irregular tubes of the plant, are straight 
or lightly curved. In the accumulated substance between the teeth, they attain in two or three 
days the length of one-hundredth of a millimetre, which ie their perfect »tate of (ievelopment.— 
(Ckarlu Sobin.) 

11 V 
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puration of the alveoli. Oingivitis is mainly distinguished from osteo- 
periostitis by this, that it never confines its attacks to one or more of the 
teeth like the latter, but extends to the greater part or whole of the gum. 
In gingivitis, the loosening of the tooth is secondary, while in osteo-perios- 
titis it is primary, and shows itself generally after a long and violent 
attack. If in such a case suppuration occurs, it is only on the free margin 
of the gum, rarely in the interior of the alveola. Finally, gingivitis sel- 
dom causes the dropping out of the teeth, and that only in the worst cases. 

Another similar disease is the spontaneous absorption of the roots of 
the permanent teeth. To distinguish this, it is sufficient to remark, that 
it never simultaneously attacks several teeth, or one after another, but 
always singly, and that it is invariably the consequence of a <Hrauma," 
(wound or defect,) or pulp gangrene. Chronic periodontitis with acute 
paroxysms, loosening and often copious suppuration, has also some similarity. 
It follows generally, however, a severe preceding lesion, deep caries, incom- 
plete luxation, and is always very painful. 

The treatment which the author recommends, and in many cases, accord- 
ing to his observations, successful, is a new one. If it should prove to be 
good, it will meet the long-felt need of many dentists and patients. Magi- 
tot uses, as a local caustiC; the crystallized chromic acid, first in solution, 
and afterwards the dry substance. After having removed the tartar, 
mucous, &o., and raised the gum slightly, he applies the remedy with a 
small stick, on the point of the neck of the affected tooth, every six or 
eight days. The tooth and its surroundings must be covered for some 
minutes with lint or cotton. The first application should be very diluted, 
for it produces always an exaggeration. In a short time the strength of the 
caustic may be gradually increased. As an assistant, six or eight lozenges 
of 0.28 centigr. of chlorate of potassa are given, which should be dis- 
solved in the mouth. Should the stomach become affected by the internal 
use of this remedy, a local application of the chlorate of potassa may be 
substituted, or a mixture of this and an equal part of borax. If it is pain- 
ful to the teeth, astringent tinctures and mouth -washes should be used. 
Local bleedings are well in place during the periods of more acute inflam- 
mation. 



Antidote for External Poisoning by Cyanide of Potassium. — ^This 
substance is extensively used in electroplating and other arts, where its 
external poisoning effects produce many painful and troublesome ulcers 
on the hands of the workmen. The foreman of the gilding department of 
the American Watch Works writes to the Boston Journal of Chemistry 
that experience has taught him the most effectual remedy that can be 
employed in such cases, which is the proto-sulphate of iron in fine powder, 
rubbed up with raw linseed oil. — Scientific American. 
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AHOMALOnS OASES. 

Would it not bo well if all dentists kept a record of anomalous cases fall- 
ing within their practice, or coming under their observation ? Some haye 
^occasion to regret thej haye kept no such diary. Eyery one of any length 
of practice might tell of some peculiar case at least. The report of such 
to the profession is of interest, resulting in the advancement of science 
and of the profession, as well as in the public weal. I make report of 
two cases that have come before me recently. The first may not be 
altogether novel, though not of frequent occurrence, I judge. 

Mrs. M , of fifty years, had a full artificial denture made. After 

wearing a year or more, she found something appearing through the gum 
about midway between the right lateral and the right central superior 
incisors. She supposed it to be a root that might have been left when her 
teeth were extracted. It destroyed the suction and it seemed best to 
remove it. It proved to be a perfectly formed cuspid in process of erup- 
tion. Here, then, we have a case of the cutting of eye teeth at the ago 
of fifty. I send you the tooth, which you will find perfect and fair. 

Another case is still more singular ; at least I do not know such a case 
has been reported. 

Mrs. Joy called on me with her colored servant, 8u£Fering severely 
from pain — << screwing pain" she called it — in left side of inferior maxilla. 
There had never been any development of teeth on this side of the 
mouth back of the bicuspids. With this exception, she had a perfect denture. 
I learned that she had had an operation performed about ten years before 
to remove an excrescence from the locality, minus teeth. This operation gave 
her relief for a time, but was not lasting. When I first saw her there was 
quite a widening of the jaw, back of the bicuspids, extending well back to 
the socket, so much so as to give quite a protuberance to the cheek. The 
gum was broad, seemed as hard as cartilage, and strained as a drum-head. 
I gave, as an opinion, that there was a tooth underneath, and advised she 
ehould go to the Massachusetts General Hospital for treatment. She did 
so, and I send you the record of the case.* 

It would seem, from some occult cause, the first and second molars, 
back of the bicuspids on the left side, were never developed. It is thought 
the sacs of these, containing the embryo tooth, must have been in some 
way destroyed, or that dame nature was at fault from the beginning. In 
removing the excrescence a tooth was found which proved to be the dentes 
sapientia, and seemed to lay longitudinally on the jaw, the crown fronting 
the bicuspid. Had the same cause that destroyed the missing molars have 
extended to this wisdom tooth, destroying it in embryo, the patient would 



* The reoord of hospital trMtment hai noi been receiTed.— [£d.] 
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not have suffered as she did. As it was, this tooth could not get a normaT 
development. Hence her intense suffering, from which she has found per^ 
manent relief hj surgical aid, the operation being perfectly successful. 
She was kept under the influence of ether while the excrescence was being 
remoyed. 

What wonders are being done in the way of surgery under the benign 
influence of ansesthetios. Let me commend an article in the March num- 
ber of the Atlantic Monthly to the dental profession. I wish I could do 
so unqualifiedly. I cannot, however, as the author ignores Horace Wells 
altogether as the modern discoverer of anaesthesia, while Morton is immor- 
talized, so far as the author can immortalize a pretender. Can it be that 
this author has never heard of Wells, the dentist, in connection with anaes- 
thesia ? And is it so that he is not aware that this same Morton has been 
prevented hitherto from grasping the Congressional appropriation made 
to the discoverer, because there is some reason to believe that Wells waa 
first in anaesthesia ? Why speak of Morton as if there was none to con- 
test his claims ? It is to be feared the hand of Morton may be in this } 
or what shall be said of the cupidity, stolidity, stupidity, ignorance, of 
this learned author ? a. a. c. 

MiLroKD, Mass. 

A SUGGESTION IN PKAOTIOE. 

Our life, with its sorrows and enjoyments, its difficulties and trials, may 
be compared to a picture of Mosaic — each particle a mere trifle, in itself, 
yet necessary to the complete whole. This must be my excuse, when, by 
suggestion, I endeavor to add one stone to the mosaic of a dentist's office. 
I am sure every dentist, by experience, has found how difficult and annoy- 
ing it is, and how much time and material are wasted by picking up gold 
and tin pellets from a hard base. To overcome this he has, perhaps, 
placed his pellets on paper, velvet or a napkin. We grant all these mate- 
rials to be a great improvement, yet they do not answer the desired pur- 
pose in every respect. By their softness, they facilitate the taking up of 
the gold, but, at the same time, they present another source of annoyance, 
in the frequent adherence of particles of their constituents to the metal, 
which interferes very much in the accomplishment of a good solid packing. 
One article, however, familiar to us all, spunk, contains all that we require. 
It is more soft and elastic than any of the above mentioned, and never 
troubles us with any of those little fibres, provided it is of the right kind. 

I am well aware that many dentists have used this velvet-like spunk a 
long time, and may deem a communication upon so well known a fact un- 
necessary. To these I would say, that all instructive books and articles, 
important or unimportant, as they may be, are not written for those who- 
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Imowjbat for those who are seeking informatioD,and are bj ciroumstanoes 
preyented participating in every advantage offered by the profession. A 
<lentiit has to struggle, each day, with so many accidents, which are beyond 
liis power to control, that it becomes a duty to him to try and do as 
much as possible to facilitate his work. If this simple snggestion should 
sdd as much comfort to even a few of my professional brethren, as it has 
to mine and some of my friends, I shall feel amply rewarded. h. h. 



OOMKEirOEMEirT OF THE PElOTSTLYAHIi^ OOLLEOE OF DEKTAL 

STTBGEBT. 

The annual commencement of the Pennsylvania College of Dental Sur- 
gery was held at Musical Fund Hall, on Saturday evening, February 
^9th, 1868. 

After the forms usual on such occasions, the degree of Doctor of Den- 
tal Surgery was conferred upon the following members of the class : 

GRADUATES, 1867-*e8. 

B«igainia Anngo, Ouba, ^-Oariet of the Teeth. 

W. H. Barrett, ...PennsjlTania, Inflammation. 

W. M. Beardilee, PenniyWania, Irrefrularities of the Teeth. 

Edward Bedloe, Penneylrania, First Dentition. 

Tidefonso Braro, Cuba, Salirarj Calcnlne. 

▲. F. Darenport, Mauachuaetti, Etiology. 

'€harleiO. Dean, Ohio, The Fifth Pair of Nerrea. 

T. Goniales, Ouba, Operatire Dentiatrj. 

Eiehard A. Gordon, Cuba, Diseaaes of the Antrum. 

Smorj J. Greene, PennsjlTania, Filling Teeth. 

William W. Hoilman, PenniyWania, Biee and ProgreM of Dentistry. 

Kelson J. Haines, Maine, Neuralgia. 

Canby Hatheway, British America, Diseases resulting from Oaries of the Teeth. 

Isaac H. Levy, ...Pennsylrania, Anaesthetic Agents. 

Xstanislao Hartines, Spain, Inflammation. 

W. R Millard, New York, Therapeutics. 

Thomas T. Moore, South Carolina, Peridental Membrane. 

A. M. Myers, New York Dental Pulp. 

JB. Henry Neall, Pennsylrania, The PreserTatlon of the Teeth. 

Theopbilus L. Neff, Pennsylrania, Dental Hygiene. 

XUhn«B. Pettit, Pennsylrania, Anaesthesia. 

•George C. Pierpont, New Jersey, Oaries of the Teeth. 

Fred. Swartilander, Pennsylrania, Mineral Plate and Block Oarring. 

P. T. Smith, Iowa, The Skin. 

W. H. Svllwell, Ohio Filling Pulp Carltles. 

>€harles S. Stockton, New Jersey, The Circulation of the Blood. 

^mnel D. Strohm, Pennsylrania, Diseases of Dentition. 

Xmile De Trey, Switzerland, The Filling of the Teeth with Gold. 

Joseph E. Valentine, Pennsylrania, Vulcanite as a Base. 

•Charles J. Watkinj, North Oarolioa, The Kztractlon of Teeth. 

-John M. Whitney, Ohio, Anatomy of the Human Bye. 

GRADUATES WHO HAVE BEEN IN PRAOTIOE SINCE 1852. 
S. W. Sine, Pennsylrania. | J. W. Little, M. D., New Hampshire. 
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The followlDg list oomprises those who matriculated for this, the Twelfth 
Session of the College. 

MATRICULANTS. 

V. AfQCTO, Onba, 

T. M. Aga«ro, Gabm, - Dr. G. T. Barker. 

B. Aratkgo, Onba, Dr. Brown. 

W. H. Barrett, PennsjlTanis, Dr. Baratow. 

W. Baamgardner, Maryland, Dr. G. Foulke. 

W. M. Beardslee, Ponnajlrania, Dr. A. Beardiilee. 

S. Bedloe PennaylTania, J)r. Kirk. 

H. D. Bennett, Illinois, Dr. 0. Wilkie. 

G. Beyaaelanoe,.. Franee, -Dr. G. T. Barker. 

A. Braniaholts, PennsjlTania, Dr. Graham. 

Y, BraTO, Cuba, Dr. Eagleton. 

J. Crjmei, South Carolina, Dr. S. Baird. 

J. Cunningham, PenniylTania, Dr. R. A. Miller. 

A. F.DaTenport, Maiiachuietta, Dr. DaTenport. 

C. 0. Dean Ohio, Dr. SiddaU. 

N. 0. Detweiler, Pennsjlvania, Dr. J. Detweiler. 

N. £wing, Kentucky, Dr. N. Allen. 

A. Swing, PennsylTania, Dr. Zell. 

C. A. Fitter, Miisiiiippi, Dr. Buckingham. 

8. Tizaard, Ohio, Dr. U. Macomber; 

R. R. Freeman, Tenneiaee, 

Rafael Gonsalen, Cuba, Dr. Wildman. 

T. Gonaalea, Cuba, Dr. Barker. 

B. Gordon, Cuba, Dr. Buckingham. 

J. Graham, PennsylTania, Dr. Buckingham. 

E. J. Greene, PenniyWania, Dr Looke. 

J. K. Griffith, British America, Dr. J. Barstow. 

N. J. Hainee, Maine, Dr. Hainei. 

T. P.Hamlin Tenneaiee, Dr. W.Morgan. 

R. Hampton, Alabama, Dr. McD. Whitaon. 

G. Harwood, Massachusetts, > Dr. A. Lawrence. 

0. Hatheway, British America, Dr. Barstow. 

J. R. Hill, New York, Dr. A. Waid. 

H. Hirschfeld, Prussia, Dr. Sauer. 

W. W. Hoffman, PennsjWania, Dr. Howell. 

H. W. Ray, - Illinois, Dr. Brown. 

1. H. Leyy, Pennsylvania,....., Dr. J. D. White 

S. H. Linn, Pennsylvania, Dr. Massey. 

J. W. Little, M. D., New Hampshire, Dr T. Haynes. 

G. P. Maloney, New York, Dr. Berhard. 

L. I. Martin, Cuba, Dr. G. T. Barker. 

E. Martinea, Spain, Dr. G. T. Barker.* 

W. R. Millard, New York, Dr. H. Coe. 

J. W. Moore, Pennsylvania, Dr. H. Moore. 

T. T. Moore, South Carolina, Dr. B. L. Davis. 

M. Worrall, Pennsylvania, Dr. Worrall. 

A. M. Myers, New York, Dr. H. Coe. 

A. W. Nason, Illinois, Dr J. Crouse. 

E. H. Neall, Pennsylvania, Dr. E. Neall. 

T. L. Naff, Pennsylvania, Dr. J. Neff. 

E. A. Perrossiee, Cuba, Dr. P. Peyrellado. 

E. R. Pettit, Pennsylvania, 

G. C. Pierpont, New Jersey, Dr. W. Pierpont. 

H. 8 Porter, M. D., Pennsylvania, Dr. B. Neall. 

C. B. Rohland, Pennsylvania, Dr. 8. Guilford. 
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W. H. Boop, PeoniylTADia, Dr. E. NeAlI. 

H. H. Rothrock, PenDBjIyanU, Dr. J. M. Barrett. 

V. Schlmbaeh, PennsjlranU Dr. H. Geraerd. 

P. T. Smith,... low*, Dr. N. Tallou. 

A. I. Shnrtllff, MMMchaMtta, Dr. W. 8. MiUer. 

S. W. Sine, ..PenniylTanift, Dr. Brobst. 

W. H. Stilwell, Ohio Dr. 0. A. Olidden. 

C. S. Stoekton, New Jersey, Dr. 0. A Kingsbarj. 

8. Strohm, PexmaylTania, Dr. Moore. 

H. Swain, M. D., Penneylrania, Dr. Carll. 

F. Swarttlander, PenniyWania, Dr. J. Rhoads. 

F. R. Thomai, PennaylTania, Dr. A. Prettere. 

T. Tolon, Cuba, Dr. Buckingham. 

B. De Trey, Switxerland, Dr. T. Spear. 

J. £. Valentine, PennejlTania, Dr. C. Yalentine. 

D. Yan Bnikirk, PenniylTania, Dr. J. Andre. 

C. B. Wagner, Penneylrania, Dr. G. Rishel. 

K. Waterbury, New York, Dr. 8. Robinson. 

0. J. Watkine North Carolina, Dr. W. Johnson. 

A. Way, Pennsylvania, Dr. 0. frost, 

B. R. West, Pennsylrania, Dr. West. 

J. D. White, Jr., PennsyWania, Dr. J. D. White. 

J. M. Whitney, Ohio, Dr. J. Siddall. 

The reports of the Demonstrators of Operative and Mechanical Dentis- 
try are appended. We think they should satisfy the most incredulous mem- 
bers of the profession that dentistry can be better taught at an institution 
of this character, than by any other mode. A visit to our infirmary at 
any period during the session should, we think, convince any one of the 
advantages to be derived. 

The reports of both Demonstrators comprises all the operations likely 
ever to occur in private practice, while at the same time many cases pre- 
sent that are never to be seen in the routine business of daily professional 
duties. 

OPBRATIVB DEPARTMENT. 

Namberof Patients visiting the Clinic, 3»«« 

Number for whom the following operations were performed, 2750 

GoldPUlings, ^. 1893 

Tin Fillings, 10»1 

Wood's Metal - 28 

Hill's Stopping, 106 

Amalgam, 20 

Treatment and Filling Pulp Cavities, .'. ., 869 

Superficial Caries Removed, 70 

Removal of Salivary Calculi, -..- 204 

Treatment of Periostitis, 48 

I>o Alveolar Abscess, - W 

Do Inflammation of the Oums, 66 

Do Partial Necrosis, 82 

Do Diseased Antrum, « - 1 

Do Irregularities, ^^ 

Pivot Teeth Inserted, - 1* 

Extraction of Teeth and Roots, 8Q8e 

ToUl, - T538 

W. W. HorrMAM, Reporter. Bdwih T. Dabbt, Demonstrator. 
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MBCHANIOAL DBPABTMBNT. 

157 Patients were supplied with the following Artificial Dentures : 

Fall Upp«r and Under Sett, ^ %\ 

Fall Upper SeU, , ^ S6 

Fall Lower Seta, 6 

PartUl Upper Seta, 87 

Partial Lower Seta, 9 

Teeth Uonntad on Silver Base, 857 

Do do Aluminium BaM, 14 

Do do Adamantine Bane, 42 

Do do Hard Rubber Base, 15«9 

Do do Porcelain Baae, , 28 

Whole Number of Gum Teeth inaerted, 1719 

Do do PUin Teeth, 321 

Number of Teeth Mountad for Patlenta, 2040 

Depositing Sets . 
12 Full Upper Seta on Hard Rubber Base, No. of Teeth, 16S 

1 Full Lower Set do do do 14 

2 Partial Uppe^eta do do do 8 

8 Full Upper Seta on Metal Base, do 112 

8 Full Lower Seta de do : 42 

6 Partial Upper Seta, do do 24 

4 Full Upper Sets 'on Hetallio Base, with Rubber, No. of Teeth, 56 

1 Full Upper Set, Gontinuoui Gum, do 14 

Number Gum Teeth, 421 

Do Plain Teeth, 17 

Do Teeth on Depositing Oases, 4.'18 

Total Number of Teeth Mounted during the Session, 2478 

J. H. Barstow, Demonstrator. 

The eyeniDg being an exceedingly favorable one, the hall was densely 
crowded with an appreciative auditory, to witness the ceremonies of the 
occasion. 

The Valedictory to the graduating class was delivered by Geo. T. Bar- 
ker, D. D. S., Professor of Dental Pathology and Therapeutics. 

The usual evidences of interest were exhibited in the graduates, by a 
beautiful display of flowers, which were presented to them subsequently to 
the conferring of the degrees. 

As the winter had been an unusually instructive and pleasant one, we 
doubt not the closing exercises were felt by all as a fitting conclusion of 
a work accomplished, and an auspicious commencement to a professional 
career. j. t. 



PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION OF DENTAL SURGEONS. 

A monthly meeting was held January 14th, 1868. Dr. Wildman, 
President, in the chair. The sections were called in order and reported 
progress. 

Dr. Wildman described a new method of putting up teeth on a stamped 
plate. It could be applied to any plate by means of an alloy. The piece 
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exhibited had an aluminum base. The plan was patented by Dr. G. 
Brown. 

Dr. Buokingham considered this a preferable way to casting alaminam, 
as that metal does not melt readily, bnt becomes of doughy consistence. 

Dr. Barker said the objection made to plates, that they were heayy, 
was in his opinion of minor importance. With a good fit and well-made 
cavity, weight need not be taken into consideration. He considered lower 
jaw cases would be improved by an increase of weight. 

Dr. Wert described a case in his practice of a peculiar character, evi- 
dently a fracture produced by a blow. Being in some doubt of the cor- 
rectness of hid diagnosis, he sent the patient to Dr. Barker. 

Dr. B. stated patient came to him, but he could not obtain any evi- 
dence of fracture, and was about to decide none existed, when patient 
pressed his tongue against right lateral and canine, exhibitin^^ a fracture 
between the bicuspid and canine, extending in an oblique longitudinal 
direction. Case was a simple one, but interesting on account of difficulty 
in diagnosis. 

Dr. Githens instanced a case where all the teeth were loose, and Dr. 
Wert another similar in character. 

After some discussion on the rubber question, the meeting adjourned. 

At a monthly meeting of the Association held February 11, 1868, Dr. 
Buckingham described the « Bridgeport Rubber." It is rather darker 
than Company's rubber but more tough. It is equal if not superior to 
hard rubber, but does not polish as readily, owing to the linseed oil con- 
tained in it. This is said not to interfere with the Goodyear patent. It 
takes three hours to vulcanize, but cuts better, and will evidently bear 
more without fracture. 

Drs. Wert and Githens instanced several interesting cases in practice. 

Dr. Truman desired an explanation, if any could be given, why a 
lateral tooth of a patient of his should discolor on the labial surface, 
midway between neck and cutting edge. This tooth had been treated 
in the ordinary way for dead nerve, root filled partially, and, as it was 
somewhat discolored, an attempt was made to bleach it. The patient 
was not seen for some days, when the tooth presented a black band i of 
an inch in width, entirely across the tooth from each lateral margin. 
The discoloration evidently had penetrated the enamel tissue.* 

A discussion ensued, mainly between Drs. Buckingham and Truman, 
on nutrition of teeth and bleaching. 

Dr. Truman had never been able to prove that teeth received their 
nutrition from the periosteum. His efforts to pass colored fluids through 



# This CAM has siocd been blesched satisfactorilj. 
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the oementum to the denture had failed. It was an easy matter to inject 
the tnhes from the pulp canal. The experiments were, however, by no 
means oonolusive, as all experience was positive in character, that the 
tooth does receive its nutriment mainly from that source. 

Dr. Buckin^am regarded the fact that Dr. T. had not been able to 
pass coloring fluids through the microscopic passages in the tooth as by 
no means a positive affirmation that ordinary fluid could not enter. The 
particles of coloring matter were evidently too large to pass the minute 
openings. If, by any means, pressure could be brought to bear, he 
thought teeth could be injected, for he was satisfied there was a constant 
flow of nutrient fluid through all the tubes and spaces of the tooth. 

The discussion was continued at some length on bleaching. 

Dr. Smedley, of West Chester, instanced a peculiar case of toothache, 
desiring the opinion of members. Remarks were made by several. 

On motion of Dr. Truman, Alveolar Abscess was selected for the meet^ 
ing in March. 



\ mnm » 



SlyftorfaU 



DENTAL JOURNALS. 

** Deutsche Vterleizahorsschrifty** or Quarterly Journal of Dentistry. 
Organ of the Central Association of German Dentists. Edited by Dr. 
Ad. zu Neddbn, Nuremberg. 

We have received the numbers of the above journal for 1867, and also 
that for January, 1868. 

We have been much interested in glancing over the contents, and gra- 
tified at that peculiar thoroughness so prominently a German character- 
istic in all investigations. If they could infuse a portion of this quality 
into their fellow-workers on this side of the water, and they receive a 
portion of our more advanced practical ideas, we think both would be the 
gainers. We have enough — ^perhaps none to spare — of good practical 
operators, but we do lack that earnest abnegation of self, in an effort to 
develop the truths that still lie hidden beneath the surface, which require 
labor to bring them to the light of day. 

We present to our readers two articles from the number of January^ 
1868, which, we think, possess unusual interest. The first a condensed 
statement of Magitot's views upon a subject that has occupied some 
thought in this country. Whether his treatment will do all that is claimed 
for it, remains, as far as we are concerned, to be proved. 

The second article, from the same pen, gives a statement ef Dr. Leber's 
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yiewfl on dental caries, and is emiDently suggestiye of thought. If the 
theory there propounded of the origin and increase of that disease be trne, 
it enables us to solve many conditions hitherto considered unezplainable 
by any theory yet advanced. Caries has been the shuttlecock of theorists 
in our profession since its organization as such, and to the present moment 
no explanation, that we are aware of, has ever been given that would 
meet all the conditions found existing in teeth. Whether this theory of 
vegetable growths being the cause can be sustained, will, of course, depend 
on future observations ] but we do not pretend to- conceal our gratifica- 
tion that at least an intelligent answer to the oft mooted question — " By 
what is caries produced ?" — comes to us from the land of deep thinkers and 
accurate observers, and in a shape that enables us to hope that this sub- 
ject may be cleared of the many difficulties that have hitherto sur- 
rounded it. J. T. 



We receive regularly in exchange for the Dental Times the Buffalo 
Medical and Surgical Journal, published in Bufblo, N. Y. ; and the 
Nashville Jcfumal of Medicine and S^urgery, published in Nashville, Tenn. 
These two journals, although devoted exclusively to medicine and surgery, 
contain a large amount of information useful to dentists;' and we are 
surprised that so few dentists subscribe for such periodicals. Medicine 
and dentistry are so intimately connected that the study of one must 
necessarily benefit the other. 

No one can properly practice a specialty without having a general 
knowledge of the whole science. 

It may not be necessary for him to study as minutely the details of all 
the branches as if he were practising them ; but he should have at least 
a comprehensive idea of the whole. 

Every intelligent dentist will admit that physicians might do a great 
amount of good, and relieve a great deal of suffering, if they were better 
informed in regard to the diseases of the teeth, and their effects upon the 
general health. It is not required that they should know how to fill 
teeth or insert them, or even extract them, but they should know the 
effects they produce, both locally and on the general system, and the 
remedies for these effects. . * 

Now, if this is the case with physicians, is it not much more so with 
dentists ? 

Do we not have patients coming to us every week who are suffering 
from some constitutional disorder, and for which it is almost useless to 
operate until some constitutional remedies are employed ? We will not 
discuss here the propriety of dentists taking charge of such cases and 
treating them, nor of physicians attempting to extract, fill or treat the 
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diseases to which teeth are liable ; but every person will admit that either 
should know enough, at least, to give their patients adrioe how to find 
relief. It would be well if both dentists and physicians could pass regu- 
larly through the colleges o^ both professions and become thoroughly 
acquainted with each other's practice ; but as this is hardly possible, 
except in isolated cases, we must take the next best thing, and glean 
-what we can from these publications ; and from no other source can we 
obtain as much information as from these periodical. t. l. b. 



THE OOMMENOEMEKTB. 

The colleges, both of dentistry and of medicine, have had their com- 
mencements, and, we believe, to the satisfaction of all interested. We 
had the pleasure of attending but one outside of our own professional 
schools, that of the College of Pharmacy, held at the Academy of Music. 
This beautiful structure adds much to the interest felt on such occasions, 
4ind we doubt not that the audiences would gain by the change, if all 
could occupy this building. 

From what we can gather, most of the Colleges of Dentistry in other 
portions of the country have had large classes. This is encouraging for 
the future. 

In another part of this number will be found the report of our own com- 
mencement. It will be seen that our class of regidar students equalled that 
of any previous year } amongst these we haye had more than the usual 
number from abroad. Germany, France, Spain and Switzerland had each 
a representative, with the usual large attendance from Cuba and other 
sections. Altogether, we may indulge in a pardonable gratification in 
the reputation Philadelphia possesses in foreign countries in her dental 
schools. This character can, however, only be kept up by increasing 
labor to elevate the standard of professional education. We think mate- 
rial progress has been made in this direction during the past winter. 

The entertainment given to the students of both colleges of this city, 
by Dr. S. S. White, was, we doubt not, a pleasant occasion to all con- 
'Cerned, and we hope provocative of good professional feeling. J. t. 



In this number will be found the beginning of a paper on the Manu- 
facture of Gold Foil, from the pen of Wm. H. Eakins. 

This gentleman's foil enjoys a deservedly high reputation in this mar- 
ket, and we doubt not his explanation of the modes of preparing it, will 
l>e valuable information to those not familiar with the peculiar processes 
necessary to k'ender it fit for our use. J. t. 
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OOHTBIBUTIOVS TO COLLEGE MTTSEUM. 
We desire to aoknowledge the receipt, and to return our grateful 
thanks, for contributions to the department of coraparatiye anatomy in our 
Museum, from Mr. Wm. M. Hunt, of Waterloo, N. Y. We are under 

♦ 

previous obligations to this gentleman for similar fayors. We indulge 
the hope that this example of one, not a member of our profession, may 
be followed by those more directly interested in college instruction* 
Museums are necessarily of slow creation, and we are dependent, to a 
large extent, on the kindness of our professional friends at a distance. 

We are also indebted to Dr. J. R. Thompson, of South Carolina, for a 
yaluable pathological specimen ; to Drs. Brown, of Illinois, and Arango, 
of Cuba, for two fine specimens of geminated teeth ; to Dr. I. W. Little^ 
of New Hampshire, for a yaluable eyidence of the dangerous use of the 
key, so much in fayor in former times, but now happily out of general 
use. J. T. 

MIGBOSOOPIG 80GIETY. 
Two preliminary meetings haye been held recently to organize an asso* 
ciation to adyance the interests of microscopy. They were attended by a 
large number of those interested in this subject. We haye no doubt^ 
from the earnestness manifested, that an actiye organization will be per- 
fected. No permanent plan of operation has yet been decided upon, and 
we hope it will not be until all conflicting interests are carefully and 
liberally considered. Those of our own profession, who take an actiye 
interest in microscopy, should ayail themselyes of this opportunity for 
improyement at once. j. t. 



WALTER'S BZOBLSZOR AMiiLOAM. 

ji. NBW MATSniAL FOR FUjLiyO ASH PHESBUVING THE TBBTH, 



Tkis MDAlgam adapts iU«1f roadiljr to the walln of the caTity, can be easily and rapidly mani* 
pa\ated, does not contract nor oxidize, and beoomes exceedingly htrd. A few trials with it wiU 
demonstrate these claims . 

It is economical compared with other amalgams of lesit price ; an onnce of this will go far- 
ther, by one-third, than any other amalgam, as it can be worked longer without losing its plasti- 
city, so that less of it will be wasted in using it. It costs bnt one cent more on each filling than the 
cheap, poor articles. It requires less mercury than any other amalgam in use, and becomes harder 
in a shorter time. 

Price, - - . - $4.00 per oz. 

Prepared by S. WALKES, Dentist, 

No. 906 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 

N. B. — The superior quality of this amalgam has indneed nnprineipled men te eoanterfeit it. 
A miserable, poor artiele, claiming to be <<Walkbb'b Sxcelbiob Amaloaji," has been traced 
to parties in Brooklyn, N. T. The Qmuint Amalgam hereafter will hare ocr Monogram Trade 
Mark and Signature on the brown tuTelope Inside. [Befase all others. Bay of responsible partiee^ 
or order from the maamfseiar^r. 
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PEHirSYLVAUIA COLLEGE OF DEKTAL SURQERY. 
The Thirteentli Annual Session, 1868-'60. 

pBBLunKART Lbgtubes AND INSTRUCTIONS. — Thc Dispensary and Labora- 
tory of the College will be opened on the 1st of September, where ample 
opportanities will be afforded the student, until the close of the session, for 
the prosecution of the practical part of the profession, under the guidance and 
superyision of Demonstrators of known integrity and capability; and durmg 
October Preliminary Lectures will be delivered. In this month, as well as 
through the entire session, a clinical lecture will be given, and operations per- 
formed by one of the Professors every Saturday afternoon. 

THE REGULAR SESSION 

Will commence on the first Monday in November, and continue until the first of 
March ensuing. The course is so arranged that about eighteen lectures will be 
delivered each week on the various branches taught in the College. A synopsis 
of which is given below : 

CHEMISTRY. 

The Course of Instruction from this Chair will commence with the considera^ 
tions of the forces that act upon matter, and the laws which govern those forces. 
Chemical nomenclature, the individual elements, and the compounds resulting 
from their combination, will then be considered. The course will be illustrated 
by diagrams and such experiments as can be performed before the class. 

MECHANICAL DENTISTRY AND METALLURGY. 

The instructions from this chair will embrace— the proper fitting up of a 
dental laboratory, the use of tools, refining, melting, alloying, and working of 
the precious metals, and the properties and combinations or alloys of the base 
metals used by the dentist ; the description of the materials, their preparation. 
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and the most approved formula for making porcelain teeth and blocks, together 
with the proper manner of compounding them ; the history and properties of all 
substances called into requisition in making dental substitutes; the entire 
range of manipulation of the different materials used as a base, from the impres- 
sion to the completion, and proper adjustment of the case in the mouth, and 
such other information as appertains to this chair. The lectures will be amplj 
illustrated by specimens, models and diagrams, and the practical application 
will be given in the Laboratory, under the supervision of an accomplished 
Mechanical Dentist. 

DENTAL PATHOLOGY AND THERAPEUTICS. 

The lectures delivered from this chair will embrace General Pathology, Dental 
Pathology, the Pathological Relations of the Teeth to other parts of the System, 
together with a minute description of all special diseases that have any rela- 
tion to Dental Surgery, or of interest to the Dentist. They will also include 
a careful examination of therapeutic agents and their general application. Their 
indication in the medical and surgical treatment of diseases of the mouth, both 
idiopathic and symptomatic, will be fully illustrated. Special attention will be 
directed to the application of all the Anaesthetic Agents. 

ANATOMY AND SURGERY. 

The instruction in this department will embrace a plain and comprehensive 
view of the structure of the human body. The lectures and the demonstrations 
will be given over the dead body dissected for the express ptirpose of eluci- 
dating the subject. With the same object, vivisections on the lower* animals, 
while under the influence of an Ansesthetic Agent, will be employed. Such 
description of the comparative anatomy, microscopical structure and connec- 
tions of the teeth, as their importance may demand, will be fully given. The 
valuable and extensive collections of Anatomical Preparations of the incum- 
bent of this chair, consisting of wet and dried specimens, papier mache mani- 
kins, models in wood, and accurate French plates, will enable him to illustrate 
his course of lectures very clearly. 

In addition to the above course, a Surgical Clinic will be held by Doctor 
Forbes during every week, for the purpose of perfonuing such operations in 
oral and general Surgery as may be deemed advisable to advance the student in 
this particular branch of knowledge. The cases will be selected from a dispen- 
sary which the Faculty have established. 

DENTAL HISTOLOGY AND OPERATIVE DENTISTRY. 

The lectures of this department will embrace the comparative anatomy of 
the teeth, the functions and microscopical pecularities of the dental organs, 
the development of teeth and their component tissues. It will also include a full 
description of the materials and instruments used in operative dentistry, and 
will comprise a thorough elucidation of all the operations required of the Dental 
Practitioner, such as tilling, extracting, regulating, &c. Sec. A portion of the 
course will be devoted to a description of the microscope and the modes of 
preparing specimens. The incumbent of this chair will practically demonstrate 
m the clinic the theories taught. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

*The intention of the course on PHTSiOLoaT and Htgibnk will be to convey 
a knowledge of the essential principles of general and human physiology, in 
such a mode as will best develop their application to the preservation of 
health. The subjects of physiology and hygiene will be, to some extent, 
interwoven, with a constant aim at clearness and simplicity of instruction. 

CLINICAL INSTRUCTIONS. 

In addition to the above, vrith the exception of Saturday, four hours are 
daily spent by the student in actual practice under the supervision of the 
Demonstrators. 
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Ik thr Opirative Dkpartmbnt. — To attbnl every facility to the student to 
acquire a thorough practical knowletige of this branch, the operating rooms 
are furnished with twenty-eight chairs, so arranged as to command the best 
light, and all the appliances for comfort and use. To these chairs the students 
are assigned in classes, and certain hours are fixed for each member of the class 
to operate. Every student is required to provide his own instniments, except 
those for extracting. He is expected to keep them in perfect order, and will be 
provided with a place in which they can be locked when not in use. 

Ik the Mechanical Department. — In the Laboratory are all the conve- 
niences for the preparation of the metals, manufacture of teeth, single and 
block, mounting, &c. Every process known in the profession, which has any 
value to the mechanical dentist, is fully taught, and receipts of valuable com- 
pounds are freely imparted; and the student is required to go through all the 
necessary manipulations connected with the insertion of artificial teeth — from 
taking the impression of the mouth to the entire construction of the denture,. 
and its proper adjustment in the mouth of the patient. Every student is 
required to furnish his own bench tools, and will be provided with a drawer 
which he can lock. 



Practical Anatomy. — The j;ieat facilities for the study of practical ana- 
tomy to be found in Philadelphia, in several well ordered and supplied 
dissecting rooms, present to the student advantages for its prosecution superior 
to those offered in any other city. 

Hospital Clinics. — In addition to the facilities afforded by the College for a 
thorough course of instruction in the theory and practice of dentistry, the cele- 
brate<l hospitals and clinics of the city constantly enable the students to 
witness various important surgical operations which are highly interesting 
and instructive. The medical and surgical clinics of the Pennsylvania and 
Philadelphia Hospitals, two of the largest eleemosynary establishments in the 
world, are open to medical and dental students, free of charge. 

FEES. 

Matriculation, (paid but once,) $5 00 

For the Course, (Demonstrator's ticket included,) - - - - 100 00 
Diploma, - - - - ;i0 00 



TEXT BOOKS AND WORKS OF REFERENCK. 

Leidy*s or Gray's Anatomy ; Carpenter's or Kirk's Physiology ; United 
States Dispensatory: Pereira's, Biddle's or Stille's Therapeutics; Fownes' 
Elements of Chemistry ; Regnault's Chemistry ; Lehmann's Physiological 
Chemistry ; Hartshome's Principles and Practice of Medicine ; Wood's Prac- 
tice; Tomes' Dental Physiology and Surgery; Harris' Principles and Practice; 
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IMFOBTANT PODTrS IF FILLING. 

BT JAMBS TRUMAN, D. D. 8. 

It 10 a ootorions fact, and one certainly discreditable to ns as a profes- 
sion, that so many failures are constantly being made in filling teeth. It 
most be evident, to eycry carefu^obf|erver, that this proceeds either from 
a lack of ability to perform -this important operation, or a proper compre- 
hension of what is required to render our fillings really as permanent as 
the tooth structure in which they are imbedded. There is no valid excuse 
for the constant dropping out of fillings, unless from absolute fracture of 
the tooth itself, and any dentist that has this experience constantly occur- 
ring in his hands, should seriously ask himself the question, whether he has 
not mistaken his calling, or, at least, in need of better instruction than at 
present possessed. The carelessness, so constantly met with in these 
operations, is disgraceful in a purely mechanical point of view, to say 
nothing of the absolute dishonesty of the transaction. Too much leniency 
has, in the past, been shown iu this respect, and by far too many have 
screened themselves behind the well-understood fact that conditions are 
not favorable for equally good work in all cases. This apology, if it may 
be dignified by that name, holds good for the fewest number of cases, 
and should be the rare exception instead of the rule. It is doubtless 
true, that patients are occasionally met with for whom it is impossible to 
do really good work ] but even here fillings can be made that will serve 
the purpose intended, always making due allowance for subsequent effects 
from abnormal secretions of the mouth. 

What, then, are the important points to be attended to to attain the 
permanency desired ? We must have 

1st. Thorough anchorage. 

2d. Absolute solidity in every part of the cavity. 

3d. Thorough polishing of all edges of cavities, both before and after 
filling, and of the material used. 
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A prelimiDarj step is to attend to the quality of the material. If gold, 
it must be of sufficient adhesiveness to cohere without any great effort. 
In my judgment} no filling can be perfectly placed in a cavity in which 
the operator ignores this quality in gold or tin. In this, I am aware, I 
am in conflict with many whose judgment is always to be received with 
respect. To my mind, any other mode of filling teeth is eminently 
nnphilosophical, and cannot reach the perfection of those made on the 
cohesive or adhesive principle. Therefore, if the gold fails to possess this 
quality, it should be laid aside as unfit for use. 

What is meant by anchorages? In answering the question, I am well 
aware of the difficulty of describing clearly my meaning by words, an 
operation that needs the sense of touch, as well as sight, to comprehend. 
All operators will probably assert that they are careful to prepare the 
cavity to retain the filling, but what do they mean by this ? Certainly not 
such as some others understand, if we may judge by results. It shoald . 
be held as an axiom, in filling teeth, that the first portion of gold 
should be so firmly placed that any ordinary force will be unable to dis- 
lodge it. With the importance of this admitted, it follows, as a natural 
sequence, that the anchorages should be of such a character to accomplish 
it in the best manner. If the above rule be strictly adhered to, it also 
follows, as a natural certainty, that with a sufficient number of these keys 
in a cavity, that ultimate dislodgement of the filling must be absolutely 
impossible, with ordinary care being taken in the subsequent packing of 
the metal. 

Let us, for example, take an approximal cavity on an incisor tooth. 
Suppose we excavate this at the neck, in such a manner that we have 
scooped out small depressions at either approximal angle of the cavity, 
and another similar depression made at the catting edge. ' Now the whole 
of this cavity may be larger internally than at the orifice ] but can it be 
considered properly anchored ? A fracture at any point along the edges 
may serve to dislodge the whole of it. Again, the difficulty of producing 
a perfect operation at the cervical wall is rendered doubly doubtful, while 
the constant danger of that portion of the filling being dislodged is a 
constant source of anxiety to the operator. A filling, placed in under 
such conditions, may prove a good one, but this result is accomplished 
more by the character of the tooth tissue than by any correct mechanical 
applications to the work. 

It is not to be supposed that any one will contend that mere solidity 
will answer to retain a filling. To accomplish this retention in the cavity, 
the most effectual means must be adopted. In the cavity under considera- 
tion, it is not always possible to do better than this ; but, as a rule, much 
more effective anchorages can be made. 
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The plan now adopted, by those careful in this particular, is to secure, 
by drill, a tubular perforation somewhere, sufficiently distant from the 
pulp, that, when filled, it will form a solid bolt of metal. The only places 
that these can be made, in the cavity under consideration, are in that portion 
of the dentine near the labial surface at its junction with the cemental border, 
and, in the same position, in the palatine surface. If the drill be passed 
steadily up in a line with the long axis of the root, a tubular opening 
can be made of one-sixteeuth of an inch in depth, or even less, that will 
answer every purpose intended. 

The drill for this object should be made very small and square-edged, 
similar in shape to an ordinary carpenter's chisel. Those made pointed 
or spear-shape are not suited to this work, the point leaving the upper 
part of the tube the worst form possible to retain the bolt or retaining key. 
Now, all that is necessary, after packing the metal solidly in these 
tubes, is to build it compactly from one to the other, thus forming a base 
that cannot be moved with any force necessary subsequently to apply to 
it, providing proper attention has been paid to the exclusion of moisture. 
All cavities, wherever situated, require similar treatment, always bear- 
ing in mind to form as many of these tubes as the nature of the cavity 
will admit of, without endangering the strength of the tooth ; this pre- 
caution should never bo overlooked. In approximal cavities of bicuspid 
teeth, the retaining tubes must be thoroughly made, two at the cervical 
wall, two nndercuttings at the cusps, and, generally, one in the centre of 
the cavity between the cusps. But, let the cavity be situated where it 
may, or let it be ever so much barrel-shaped, a single tubular opening cut 
in at any portion, will greatly facilitate the filling. 

The next point to be considered is absolute solidity throughout. Is 
this always attained ? I think not ; perhaps, never so by any of us. But 
the nearest approach to perfection in this respect, will render our work 
proportionably perfect. Where it is attained, the metal will be closely 
compacted against the walls of the cavity. The use of adhesive foil has 
produced many disappcintments and led many to abandon it from a want 
of proper care at this portion of the cavity. If the foil be rolled tightly 
in a rope, and then cut into pellets, the tendency will necessarily be to 
clog or bridge over spaces. The foil will not reach the wall, and all the 
force that may be brought to bear against it, will avail nothing to bring 
it to proper position. This is well demonstrated in approximal cavities 
of incisor teeth, where but a thin, nearly transparent film of enamel exists. 
In such cases, the gold, if properly packed, should show through the thin 
tissue. If it fails to exhibit itself, it has not reached the wall, and it, 
therefore, requires no gift of prophecy to foretell the ultimate discolora- 
tion and destruction of the filling. 
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The gold to be used along this wall should, if adhesive, scarcely be 
folded at all. Sufficient softness must be retained to mould readily into 
all slight depressions as the force is applied. No filling, however good 
in all the respects named, will effectually preserve the tooth, unless 
thoroughly finished, and not only the metal but the edges or walls of the 
cavity. They should be polished with the various appliances used for 
this purpose, until there is an absolute consciousness in the operator's 
mind that no unevenness exists to serve as a lodgment for the constituents 
of the saliva. Could every dentist study, for a few moments, under the 
microscope, the surface of a filling that has been polished to the utmost 
out of the mouth, the lesson would be an instructive one. If freedom 
from scratches bo impossible, with the care thus given a surface, what 
must be the condition of most fillings, left as they are, with but little of 
this attention? The wonder is, not that a few here and there fail, but 
that all are not fore-doomed to destruction. 

The scope of this article does not include filling teeth in detail, with 
the many additional important matters to be attended to. The object 
has been attained if I have succeeded in calling attention of some of the 
younger members of the profession to these important preliminary con- 
siderations. Primary, above all, then, I have placed anchorages. It is 
the failure to perfectly accomplish this, that renders the majority of opera- 
tors so timid in filling teeth in the presence of others. There can be no 
confidence in ultimate success, without a thoroughly anchored base to 
build upon. 
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PROTOXIDE OF KITBOOEK AS AH ANiESTHETIO. 

BT aBOBGB T. BABKBR, D. D. S. 

From the Medical Times and Gazette^ London, April 18th, 1868, we 

extract the following article : — 

" Protoxide of Nitrogen as an Anesthetic, — ^Much interest has recently 
been excited in London by the introduction of protoxide of nitrogen as 
on ansQsthetic agent, which has for the most part been due to the eflbrts 
of Dr. Thomas Evans, of Paris, who has recently made a visit to the 
metropolis for the express purpose of enlisting popular opinion on its 
behalf We have hitherto abstained from saying anything on the subject, 
as the minds of the medical public might not be prepared to receive a 
perfectly unbiassed but somewhat adverse estimate of the value of the 
gas as an anaesthetic, but we now consider it our duty to lay certain facts 
before them which will tend to put matters in a true light. In the first 
place, then, the use of nitrous oxide as an anaesthetic is not a new dis- 
covery. When, owing to the brilliant series of discoveries made by Davy 
and others, pneumatic chemistry was in its greatest glory, the treatment 
of disease by the inhalation of diflerent gases was a favorite scheme. 
~Davy discovered the peculiar exhilarating efi'ects of nitrous oxide, and the 
notion of using it as an anaesthetic was straightway formed. Again and 
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again it was tried in this way at home and abroad, but repeated trials only 
seemed to render its inapplicability more decided, and we have heard little 
of it until news of its resuscitation, chiefly in dental practice, reached as 
from America. The success of the new attempt seemed to depend on the 
fact that no air was inhaled along with the gas, and that thus its peculiar 
stimulating effects were in great measure prevented. Preparatory, how- 
ever, to entering on a discussion as to the special merits and demerits of 
protoxide of nitrogen as an ansesthetic, a few words on its chemical history 
may not be out of place. 

<' Nitrous oxide, then, or protoxide of nitrogen, (NsO,) is a gas having 
exactly the same specific gravity as carbonic anhydride (carbonic acid 
C Oa) — 1.5*2 — and of course the same relative weight. It may be pre- 
pared in a variety of ways — cheaply by the action of zinc on nitric acid, 
strengthened by sulphuric acid ; more expensively, but in a purer form, 
by heating the nitrate of ammonia, although even in this way the gas may 
be contaminated by the presence of other oxygen compounds of nitrogen, 
or by chlorine compounds resulting from inequalities of temperature during 
the process of preparation or impurities in the salt. Its taste is pleasantly 
sweetish, and its chemical properties are almost identical, although some- 
what lower in degree, with those of oxygen. One notable exception is its 
solubility in cold water, which is much greater than that of oxygen, for 
hot water does not take up so much of the gas as that at a low temperature. 
These facts are necessary to a true understanding of its effects. 

^< To prepare protoxide of nitrogen for inhalation, then, great care must 
be taken to preserve its purity ; consequently it becomes important to 
maintain, as nearly as possible, an equal temperature during the process 
of its manufacture, and, should any nitric oxide to be formed, to deoxidize 
or remove it, which is best done by a solution of ferrous sulphate, (sulphate 
of the piotoxide of iron,) and washing in water. From what we have said, 
this washing in water, and keeping the gas for any length of time over 
water, must bo attended with great loss, as much of the gas is thereby 
absorbed. This may be, to a great extent, avoided by employing water at 
an elevated temperature, or a strong solution of common salt for the same 
purpose. When about to be inhaled as an anaesthetic, great care must be 
taxen that no oxygen or air become mixed with the protoxide; otherwise 
the peculiar effects described by Sir Humphry Davy are] observed instead 
of amesthesia. 

<< Let us now consider how the gas produces ana3sthesia. And hero we 
must confess our indebtedness to some most admirable remarks made at 
the Medical Society of London, on Monday night, by Dr. Kichardson. 
When protoxide of nitrogen is inhaled instead of air, thero are no longer 
two gases of very different densities on either side of the pulmonary capil- 
laries, the one in the air-cells of the lung, the other in the blood. Con- 
sequently, seeing that nitrous oxide and carbonic acid, having the same 
density and the same diffusibility, will not change places,* carbonic acid 
will become accumulated in the system to an enormous extent. The small 
amount of protoxide of nitrogen absorbed, having chemical properties 

* [The writer of this article has entirely misunderstood l>r. Richardson's statement Pr< 
R. remarked " that as gases of the same density diffused equally^ carbonic acid gas would 
diffuse into nitrous oxide at the same rate as it would diffuse into itself. The density of the 
two gases being equal, diffusion would be equal." There are, however, other circumstances to 
be taken into consideration > which we haye not now time to discu88.~£D. Med. News-] 
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almost identical with those of oxygen, will, we may suppose — although on 
this point opinions are divided — hasten the production of carbonic acid, and, 
consequently, its accumulation. No wonder, then, that anaesthesia, or 
rather apncea, rapidly follows. It cannot be too widely understood that 
protoxide of nitrogen is not an ancssihetic in the true sense of the word, 
but an asphyxiating agent ; that its effects are identical with those of 
poisoning by carbonic acid gas. The physical properties of protoxide of 
nitrogen are those of carbonic acid ; its chemical, those of oxygen : and 
hence it is that it produces anaesthesia. Many men are apt to found their 
conceptions of poisoning by carbonic acid on the descriptions given of 
death caused by the fumes of burning charcoal. This is an error. The 
poisonous agent produced by burning charcoal is really carbonic oxido ; 
the effects observed are characteristic of this gas, and differ essentially 
from those of carbonic acid. Death from carbonic acid may occur as from 
the choke damp of coal mioes, or the after damp which follows an explosion 
of fire-damp ; or, as has sometimes happened, by men entering brewers' 
vats before they had been properly ventilated. Thus death may occur as 
speedily as it does when any small animal is made to inhale protoxide of 
nitrogen ; for that death does so result, has been unmistakably proved by 
Drs. Richardson and Ludimar Herman, (see Reichert and Du Bois' Jlrchiv 
for 1864, pp. 521, et. seq,,) the great workers on the subject. Were an 
animal made to inhale pure hydrogen or nitrogen gas, capable of no 
vitalizing action on the blood, the same results would follow, but in a 
longer time ; for the densities of the gases being smaller than that of car- 
bonic acid, the latter would diffuse outwards but no oxygen would pass 
inwards, and consequently the vital processes must ultimately be arrested. 

<< These facts serve to explain the intense lividity of the face of a patient 
under the influence of nitrous oxide, the dark color of the blood which 
flows from any wound made by the surgeon, the slow pulsation and almost 
complete arrest of the heart's action, as well as the speedy recovery when 
the gas is no longer inhaled ; for, owing to the great quantity of carbonic 
acid in the blood, it will tend to diffuse rapidly outwards. Hence, also, 
the great danger of giving protoxide of nitrogen to a patient who has 
diseased lungs, either the result of pulmonary or cardiac affection, as the 
intense congestion produced by the gas may give rise to severe subsequent 
hemorrhage. It will also be seen that the gas cannot be administered to 
every individual to the production of anaesthesia without great risk of 
inducing fatal apnoea. This fact will ever be a great bar to its general 
employment. Nevertheless, Marion Sims speaks of operating on a patient 
under its influence when the operation lasted twenty minutes. We can 
scarcely understand how this could have been, except the mouth -piece of 
the inhaler had been repeatedly withdrawn during that period. If nitrous 
oxide is to take its place as a regular anaesthetic, it must be, for the most 
part, in operations of short duration, as in denistry, and some branches of 
ophthalmic surgery. Some of our leading men in these departments 
already speak highly of it, especially as being followed by no evil sub- 
sequent effects, but our experience is hardly so Extended as to lead us to 
accept it without hesitation. For certain surgical operations, where com- 
plete muscular relaxation is indispensable, nitrous oxide is valueless, and 
will never take the place of chloroform. 

'< We have made these observations in a calm and temperate spirit. We 
are very far from being opposed to the introduction of anything likely to 
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benefit oiir fellow men, but we haye considered it our duty to lay before 
them the true action of protoxide of nitrogen, that, should tbej be inclined 
to adopt it, they may not do so with ignorant rashness. It is an edged 
tool not to be wantonly tampered with." 

It is an unfortunate fact that the author of the above has ventured to 
give an opinion on a subject with which he is evidently but slightly 
acquainted, as the whole article gives proof of but limited experiment with 
the agent. I propose briefly to consider some of the objections urged, 
and present in refutation the result of my own investigation of the subject. 

He says : '* To prepare protoxide of nitrogen for inhalation, then, great 
care must be taken to preserve its purity ; consequently it becomes impor- 
tant to maintain, as nearly as possible, an equal temperature during the 
process of its manufacture, and should any nitric oxide be formed, to 
deoxidize or remove it." While it is certainly the most desirable to 
decompose the salt at as low and uniform a temperature as possible, I am 
satisfied that the danger of forming any poisonous gas, as nitric oxide, 
is entirely imaginary. Nitrate of ammonia, if heated much above 400^ 
F., does not entirely decompose into nitrous oxide and water, but a por- 
tion is volatilized in a globular form, as nitrate of ammonia,' into the 
receiver, where it is dissolved by the water. This is easily tested by taking 
equal quantities of the salt, and heating one part to 400° F., and the 
other to 600° F. It will be found that the quantity of gas in the receiver 
will be much greater that is obtained from the decomposed salt at a low 
temperature. When nitrous oxide was introduced to general use as an 
ansesthetic, (1862,) much of the nitrate of ammonia was impure, containing 
chlorine, which was derived from impure nitric acid used in the manu- 
facture of the salt ; but that difficulty is now removed, as the demand for 
a pure salt has been met, as I have made careful experiments with several 
varieties, and all were free from chlorine, though most of them were not 
quite neutral, as they contained a little free nitric acid, which is allowed 
by manufacturers to remain, as it gives the salt a clearer, whiter appear- 
ance ; but as nitric acid is readily taken up by the water in the receiver, 
it can certainly be no serious objection. 

On this subject the author learnedly remarks : It may be prepared in a 
variety of ways ; " more expensively, but in a purer form, by heating the 
nitrate of ammonia, although even in this way the gas may be contami- 
nated by the presence of other oxygen compounds of nitrogen, or by chlo- 
rine compounds resulting from irregularities of temperature during the 
process of preparation, or impurities in the salt." That chlorine may be 
obtained from impure salt, is evident ; but that any irregularities of tem- 
perature may produce it from pure salt, is preposterous. 

<< From what we have said, this washing in water and keeping the gas 
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for any length of time over water, must be attended with great loss, as 
muoh of the gas is thereby absorbed." A small portion of the gas is lost 
by keeping it over water ; but the quantity is much less than is usually 
supposed. In a receiver holding about forty gallons of gas to the same 
quantity of water, the loss will be about half a gallon daily, the absorp- 
tion of gas by the water being very gradual \ but gas that has stood for 
several days is quite equal in its ansesthetio properties to that freshly 
prepared. 

« When about to be inhaled as an anassthetio, great care must be taken 
that no oxygen or air become mixed with the protoxide, otherwise the 
peculiar effects described by Sir Humphry Davy are observed instead of 
anaesthesia." There is no difficulty in excluding atmospheric air with 
properly arranged flexible mouth-pieces, or, indeed, by the aid of a careful 
assistant to hold the nostrils ; and as all investigation goes to prove (see 
Snow on Anaesthetics) that surgeons do not allow patients, as a general 
rule, a sufficiency of atmospheric air with other anaesthetics, it may be 
presumed that they will not be unapt scholars in the use of nitrous oxide. 

On the . subject of how nitrous oxide produces anaesthesia, we entirely 
differ with the author in his conclusions, though agreeing with him in 
some of his statements \ but as its modus operandi must be a subject of 
speculation, we will leave that part of the subject, and refer to the fol- 
lowing : << These facts serve to explain the intense lividity of the face of a 
patient under the influence of nitrous oxide, the dark color of the blood 
which flows from any wound made by the surgeon, the slow pulsation and 
almost complete arrest of the heart's action, as well as the speedy reco- 
very when the gas is no longer inhaled ; for, owing to the great quantity 
of carbonic acid in the blood, it will tend to diffuse rapidly outwards." 
If the symptoms described were the ordinary ones of anaesthesia from 
nitrous oxide, instead of exceptional ones, I should as seriously object to 
its introduction and use as the author ; but the facts are, that when pure 
gas is inhaled through a mouth-piece so arranged that the expirations of 
the patient pass into the atmosphere, while the inspirations are only of 
pure gas, the symptoms are entirely opposite ; there is, instead of lividity 
of the face, first, a slight blanching of the countenance, followed by 
increased redness, evidencing active capillary circulaiion. There is 
usually about the same change in the pulse as occurs from the use of 
ether ; first increased activity, followed by moderate depression of force 
and rapidity of heart's action. The color of the blood is not changed as 
stated. The symptoms described are seen, we admit, when nitrous oxide 
is administered from a small bag, and the patient is compelled to re-inhale 
his own deteriorated exhalations; but not when properly exhibited. 
Nitrous oxide, like oxygon, increases the activity of the vital functions, 
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andy as a result, carbonic acid is given off in the exhalations in great 
quantity ] hence it is that no careful operator should make use of such a 
mode of administration. In this country the advocates of this method are 
principally charlatans, whose field of operations, we see, now embrace 
both England and France. 

The author again remarks : " It will also be seen that the gas cannot 
be administered to every individual to the production of anaesthesia, 
without great risk of inducing fatal apncea. This fact will ever be a bar 
to its general employment." As the same remark might with justice be 
made of every anaesthetic, it requires but a simple reference to prove its 
unjustness. If the therapeutist was obliged to use only remedies that 
could be administered with safety to every one, we judge the list of reme- 
dies would be greatly lessened. Nitrous oxide, like every other anaesthetic, 
requires from the operator both judgment and discretion. Unfortunately 
both the medical and dental public have re-echoed the standing advertise- 
ments of the Dental Association, that nitrous oxide could be given 

<< in all sorts and stages of disease," when in truth it requires as much 
care in its use as other anaesthetics. In the appropriate language of the 
author of the quoted article, << It is an edged tool not to be wantonly 
tampered with." 

We shall close this review with a reference to the following : << Marion 
Sims speaks of operating on a patient under its influence when the opera- 
tion lasted twenty minutes. We can scarcely understand how this could 
have been, except the mouth-piece of the inhaler had been repeatedly 
withdrawn during that period. If nitrous oxide is to take its place as a 
regular anaesthetic, it must be, for the most part, in operations of short 
duration, as in dentistry and some branches of ophthalmic surgery. Somo 
of our leading men in these departments already speak highly of it, espe- 
cially as being followed by no evil subsequent effects : but our experience 
is hardly so extended as to lead us to accept it without hesitation. For 
certain surgical operations, where complete muscular relaxation is indis- 
pensablei nitrous oxide is valueless, and will never take the place of 
chloroform." Which is, to say the least, considering the author's expe- 
rience is not extended, which he admits, a very broad assertion. In reply 
to its use in surgery, I would remark that nitrous oxide has been used in 
major operations in this country with excellent success, and it seems well 
adapted for protracted operations, as there is no subsequent depression, 
which usually follows the use of either ether or chloroform. But the 
chief advantages resulting from the use of the protoxide have not been 
stated by the author, and they consist in the rapidity with which anaes- 
thesia is induced and consciousness is restored, without subsequent seda<^ 
tion. Blood, surcharged with chloroform, will, in many instances, in spite 
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of every effort on the part of the surgeon, induce death of the patient. 
TVith ether there is the same danger, though not to the same extent ; bat 
in this respect nitrous oxide is devoid of danger, as it is rapidly eliminated 
from the system, consciousness returning in a few moments. With no 
desire, except that the agent should be fairly tested, we leave the subjeot. 



>» > 



THE EUBBER SUITS U PHILADELPHIA. 

BT T. L. BUCKINGHAM, D. D. S. 

It is not my intention to enter into a lengthy argument on the legality 
of the hard rubber patents, or even to give an account of the several 
suits that have been brought against the dentists ] but I only intend, in 
the present paper, to state how the case has been managed here in Phila- 
delphia. 

We, like the dentists in other sections of the country, were visited 
occasionally by itinerant agents, or, at least, by those who pretended to 
be agents for the Hard Kubber Company, for several years before the 
patent was extended, and some rights were sold. But I know of no case 
where legal proceedings were ever commenced to compel any one to cease 
using it, nor was a regular demand made on us until the Association met 
at Boston, and the committee there appointed had fixed a rate of royalty 
to be paid. Shortly after this an agent began regularly to canvass our 
city, demanding a settlement for all oases from May, 1865, up to 
that time, and an agreement to pay the royalty in future. Some few of 
the weak-kneed ones, (who afterward proved to be the wisest,) acceded to 
this demand, but the majority refused to settle on any terms. Things 
continued in this state until November, 1866, when three or four of the 
dentists were notified to appear at court, and show cause why an injunction 
should not be issued against them. 

This looked like going to work in earnest, and the dentists called a 
meeting to consult on the case. After several meetings, an association 
was formed, the object of which was to collect funds, employ counsel, and 
defend any suit that might be brought against the members. When this 
organization was about completed, some parties stated that they had been 
consulting with a number of dentists who were willing and ready to con- 
tribute to a fund to defend a suit, but were unwilling to join an association 
for that purpose, and a proposition was made that the association be dis- 
banded and a committee appointed to carry out its intentions. This 
proposition, after some warm discussion, was agreed to. This committee 
met, appointed its chairman and other officers, and commenced collecting 
funds to carry out its object, with the understanding that they would 
defend any one who subscribed to the fund, until at least one case had 
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been decided by tbe court. Tbej collected about eleven hundred dollars, 
and employed a lawyer, whom they paid five hundred dollars, and &n 
assistant who also received the same amount. The lawyer or the assistant, 
I do not know which — it probably took both — wrote out an answer and 
had it printed, leaving blanks so that it would answer for all cases that 
might come up, which was handed into court in reply to the cases then 
commenced. 

The Company's counsel did not, for some reason, push these cases to 
trial, but let the matter rest until last January, (1868,) when several new 
suits were commenced against other parties, and, unfortunately, I happened 
to be one of them ; so that from this time on I can speak from personal 
experience. I called upon the chairman, and, after talking the case 
over with him, I requested a note to the lawyer, with whom I had several 
interviews, and went into court with him on the day the cases were to be 
called up. While there, tbe Judge stated that he could not hear the case 
then, but would set some future day for it. At this time the lawyer intimated 
to me that he expected to have another fee, as these were new cases, and 
that he had only been employed to defend the first cases. I told him I 
did not come to ask him to defend my case alone ] I only represented the 
dentists, and supposed he was engaged to defend one case at least through 
the court. I afterward reported to the chairman of the committee what 
the lawyer had intimated to me ; he advised me to leave the case in his 
hands, and he would attend to it. I acted according to his advice, and 
beard nothing more of my case until near the first of May, when I learned 
an agent wbs calling on the dentists and showing them a copy of an injunc- 
tion he said they had obtained against me. I called upon the chairman of 
the committee ; he said he knew nothing about it ; he supposed the lawyer 
had attended to it, and, when the lawyer was asked about the case, he 
stated, very coolly, that he had paid no attention to it, as he had not been 
employed for these new cases ; and so, between the two, very little satis- 
faction could be obtained, and the only advice I received was, << You had 
better settle with the Hard Rubber Company." I took this last advice, 
and must say that I was treated better by the agent of the Company than 
by our own lawyer, paid the royalty on work done since 1865, the costs on 
the injunction, and for a license for the present year. 

Since my case has been decided, 1 have almost daily received letters 
making inquiries about it, and asking advice. I have not time to answer 
all these letters in full, and therefore publish this short history, so that 
those who are interested may know how the case has been managed and 
its termination. 
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BLEAGHINQ TEETH. 

BY JAMBS TBUMAN, D. D. S. 

IlayiDg received many inquiries, bj letter and otherwise, in regard to 
the method of bleaching discolored teeth, adopted bj mjself sereral 
years ago, it seems necessary to repeat, in substance, the paper, on this 
subject, published in second number, Vol. 2, of the Dental Times, of 
1864. Since that appeared in print, the opportunities of furUier testing 
this mode have been considerably extended, and of that varied character 
that enables me to speak more positively in regard to its value. Time 
has not only confirmed the eorrectness of the positions then taken, but 
has also demonstrated more clearly what may and what cannot be accom- 
plished with it. That the bleaching of teeth will ever become a popular 
branch of practice, no one, at all conversant with the tediousness of the 
necessary manipulations, will, for a moment, undertake to assert. But, 
as an essential part of our duties, it cannot be neglected, or slurred over 
as one of the operations that never pay. 

The process is based on the fact of the bleaching properties of ohlorine, 
and that an acid brought in connection with chloride of lime, in the 
cavity of a tooth, will liberate sufficient of that gas to produce the bleach- 
ing effect desired. It is the same process, in daily use, in bleaching 
fabrics for wear in the manufactories devoted to this object, hence is 
nothing new. Neither is the use of chloride of lime in the tooth for this 
purpose, for this also has been used, with little or no success, from a very 
early period in dentistry. The adoption of an acid, in connection with 
the chloride of lime, has been of but recent introduction, and until the 
afore-mentioned article appeared, there had been no really effective plan 
of bringing chlorine gas in immediate contact with the discolored matter 
in the tubes of the teeth. 

In some recent discussions that have taken place in the Society of 
Dental Surgeons, New York City, I find this process has been experi- 
mented upon with partial success. The bleaching of the tooth was 
accomplished to entire satisfaction, but then there had been also a partial 
failure, owing to a recurrence of the discoloration. This, I think, must 
be attributed to another cause, the attempted explanation of which, comes 
more properly after the means taken to effect the object have been 
explained. 

The preliminary treatment of the tooth, prior to attempting to bleach, 
must be as thorough as the case demands. The pulp is necessarily dead. 
If periosteal inflammation be present, the tooth Ynust be properly treated, 
and brought to a healthy condition. The root or roots be thoroughly 
clean&ed of all decomposed particles, and then filled solidly with gold to Tiot 
more than half the length of the canal. This filling must be as solid as 
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it is possible to compact the particles together. This part of the opera- 
tion is of very great importance, for it must be remembered that chlorine 
is exceedingly irritating, and in teeth of this character all irritating 
agents brought in contact with the peridental membrane, may produce a 
complication of difficulties, troublesome, if not impossible to overcome. 
The object in filling only half the length of the canal is to permit the 
full bleaching effect to take place on that portion of the tissue above the 
open mouths of the tubes radiating from the prlp chamber through the 
crown. 

Having accomplished the preliminary steps thus far, the application of 
the agent may be proceeded with. The plan, formerly adopted, was to 
use dilute acetic acid, in connection with the chlorinated lime. But I 
now use it of the ordinary strength. The mode of introducing into the 
cavity is not of much importance. It may very conveniently be placed 
in position, by first saturating a pledget of cotton with the acid, dipping 
that in the lime, placing it in the cavity, and immediately sealing it up. 
The mode now used Ts to place the chloride of lime in the cavity, then 
cover with the cotton, saturated with the acid, and then with the tempo- 
rary stopping. The advantage of this consists in that but slight loss of 
gas is experienced, and much of the irritation to the mouth and throat 
avoided. 

Various means have been adopted to seal up the cavity, with different 
degrees of success. The least valuable, perhaps, is that ordinarily used 
for temporary stoppings — sandarach varnish. Indeed, in my hands, the 
full effect of bleaching seems to be lost by its use. Wax and cotton com- 
bined, serves a very excellent purpose in some cavities : in others, it has 
been found necessary to close with Hill's stopping, or, what is better, 
oxy-chloride of zinc. The application should be changed two or three 
times a week, until the effect is produced. After each application has 
been removed, the cavity should be carefully scraped with the excavator, 
and well rinsed, to free it from all loose particles. Care must be 
taken to open out the whole of the pulp chamber, a precaution that is, 
without doubt, too often neglected in teeth where the pulp canal requires 
treatment. 

The rapidity of the bleaching process will depend mainly on the quality 
of the chloride of lime used — which must be good — and also upon the 
character of the tooth to be bleached. Experience leads me to the opinion 
that where the peridental membrane has, to some extent, lost its vitality, 
the operation will proceed with much less rapidity, and the results will 
not be as satisfactory. Whether this opinion will be confirmed by future 
observations or not, it must, I think, be conceded, that the greater the 
amount of vitality existing in the tooth, will be the proportionate rapidity 
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of the process. In teeth in which consolidation of the dentinal tabes with 
the intertuhular tissue has taken place, obliterating the former, there must 
necessarily be failure as a resultant. But as this condition, throughout 
the entire dental tissue cannot occur, without the loss of the tooth, cases 
of entire failure from this cause may be considered impossible. 

The objection to bleaching teeth — that the color will return — ^has been 
several times urged as a reason for not attempting this treatment. The 
cause of this may possibly be found in the failure to leave sufficient of 
the canal open. Closing this portion down to the pulp chamber, would 
necessarily involve the danger of the passage of discolored fluid through 
the tubes to the crown. Whether this be the true explanation or not, it 
is certainly true, that with this precaution invariably taken, I have not 
found a single case, that has come under my care, in which a recurrence 
of color has taken place. An examination recently of a lateral incisor, 
bleached more than two years ago, illustrates this fact. The tooth, so far 
from being more discolored, was absolutely whiter than when the opera- 
tion was finished. 

In regard to the objection that may possibly exist in some minds of the 
danger of using an acid in this way, in contact with tooth structure, there 
is really nothing in it. Tlie active combination of the acid with the lime 
neutralizes the danger in that direction. No effect is produced on the 
dentine of an injurious character. I have bleached the frailest teeth, 
with nothing but the thinnest film of enamel remaining on the labial sur- 
face, and have, invariably, failed to discover any injurious results. The 
time required for bleaching is dependent upon so many circumstances, 
that no fixed rule can be laid down. The judgment of the operator must 
alone determine when to cease, and fill the cavity. 

As before remarked, it is necessarily a tedious operation to both dentist 
and patient, and my advice would be to those who rate all their time as 
so much gold, not to undertake the operation at all; but rather refer 
their patients to some one who regards professional excellence paramount 
to all selfish considerations. 



AinmAL ADDEESS. 
Delivered before the Brooklyn Dental Association^ June 10/A, 1868. 

BT W. C. HORKB, D. D. 8. 
[Pablished b/ request of the AMOcUtion.] 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: — We have gathered to-night to 
celebrate the sixth anniversary of the Brooklyn Dental Association, a 
ft name which, more than any other connected with our profession, is 
suggestive to use of kindly memories and genial sympathies. We have 
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seen this society, within the few years named , grow from a small handful 
of warm-hearted men, to an association nnmhering some three* score mem- 
bers, known wherever the literature of our profession penetrates, and 
quoted full often as a model for the liberal spirit which pervaded and 
directed its course. This oneness of feeling has been due to the fact 
that, without restrictions of rules and laws, we have met on the common 
platform of doing each other all the service possible ; so long as this spirit 
prevails in any society, no matter what its specific object, it must be suc- 
cessful ; while self-seeking quickly destroys the most flourishing organism. 
I shall endeavor, in my remarks before you this evening, to scan the rise, 
progress and influence of the associated effort represented by the name of 
this society, and leave you to make such deductions from the brief epitome 
as may seem proper. 

It was owing to the desire of many dentists in an older society to send 
delegates to the American Dental Association, (a desire opposed by the 
short-sighted jealousy of some of their colleagues,) that it was determined 
to inaugurate a new society which should be above such unworthy pre- 
judices ; aod to-night when we revert with satisfaction to all our past 
history which culminates in this crowning festival, it should awaken no 
feeling but pleasurable pride on their parts, and thankful appreciation on 
ours, when I name as the authors of this effort in mutual learning and 
teaching, our President, Dr. Parks, with our worthy friends, Drs. Hurd, 
Atkinson, W. H. Allen, Perine and A. 0. Hawes ] these were the original 
founders of the association. The brief and modest preamble with which they 
prefaced their simple constitution, struck the key-note of their future success, 
and gave rise to that harmony so long undisturbed by any discord. It 
reads thus : " We, the undersigned, dentists of New York and Brooklyn, 
believing that frequent intercourse and interchange of opinion will secure 
greater unity of feeling and action, and lead to individual improvement 
and the elevation of our profession, do hereby form ourselves into a 
society under the style of < The Brooklyn Dental Association.' " 

How their faith has been rewarded, this audience are the witnesses -, 
frequent intercourse and interchange of opinion, conducted with gentle- 
manly courtesy and due regard for the opinions of others, have been to 
the dentists of this circle of greater value than any other means within 
their reach of advancing their professional knowledge and skill. We may 
justly add that no one has had a monopoly of this educational process* 
We are indebted all round, and, by consequence, may each claim to be in 
some degree creditor; a claim, I think, that will be readily conceded. 

Our association has been something more than a debating society, even 
though, at times, we may have thought words took the place of wisdom. 
We have learned to have our own opinions, and, better yet, to have 
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reasons for those opinions, which we have no fear of being hectored out of, 
I am sure that manliness of character has been developed by our inter- 
course, and that any approach to pusillanimity would be lost in the general 
contempt. What has done more than aught else to establish and maintain 
intimate friendly relations among us is the social feature of our society. 
Meeting at each other's houses, becoming familiar with each other's offices 
and implements, inspecting each other's contriyances, and applauding each 
other's labors ; partaking of each other's provision of wine and fruity, or 
delicacies for which we have been indebted to the fair hands of unseen, 
though not unknown benefactors. While some have justly, in their jad^ 
ment, preferred the pure dew of heaven or the cup that cheers but not 
inebriates, we can avow that no intemperance, ever so slight, has marred 
the wholesome gladness of our festivities. With how much eager bat 
fraternal strife we have discussed our mallets and our wedges, anaos the tics 
and hemostatics ; given Colton's gas fits, and taken fits from Colton's gas } 
praised Barnum's dam and foresworn the napkins ; condemned amalgams 
and declared gold only better than Clowes' amalgam ; extirpated exposed 
pulps and pronounced against pulp extirpation; anathematized tooth 
extraction, but maintained a lively interest in artificial substitution ; gone 
deep into abscesses which sometimes proved bottomless abysses. We 
have had essays and dissertations, and have not lacked for poetical effu- 
sions. Remembering its true vocation as a school of practical experience, 
our society has fulfilled its mission, and also fostered every worthy enter- 
prise of the profession calling for ite recognition. 

So long ago as 1862 action was taken looking toward the establishment 
of a dental infirmary, by the appointment of a committee to procure clinics 
. m the various hospitals and charitable institutions of this city \ though 
no immediate success attended the effort, yet the project was not abandoned, 
only held in abeyance. In 1864 a plan for a dental college was broached, 
and received favorable consideration. It occupied much of the attention 
of this and the New York Society of Dental Surgeons throughout that 
year, and early in the winter the New York Institute of Dentistry, a 
voluntary school, was started under the auspices of Dr. Atkinson and 
others, and continued its session to the spring ] by which time a charter 
was obtained from the Legislature, by the same parties, backed by your 
petitions, exceedingly liberal in its provisions, creating the New York 
College of Dentistry. Upon the organization of that institution, the 
conduct of the educational department was confided to others than those 
by whom, in the incipiency of the movement, it bad been conducted. 
Changes wore soon forced in the board of corporators, which had the 
effect of seriously impairing the confidence of the profession in the conduct 
the institution. 
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That New York is pre-eminently the place where a dental college 
might prosper is, I believe, universally admitted ; we have all the ad^ an- 
tages a great metropolis affords for such an enterprise ; the opportunities 
for obtaining skilled teachers should be unequalled, when we consider 
that no where can better dentists be found or in greater numbers, and, in 
consequence, dental students, too, are abundant ; and our city presents 
attractions to young men all over the country which no other on this 
continent can rival. It is only necessary that its dental school should be 
on a level with or approach those in other cities, in efficiency to insure its 
abundant success. 

But to change the theme: we have all ha J a hand with Wait V9, Good- 
year ; have played a heavy game, and have lost our rubber. To escape 
from Bacon we fled to Curtis — ^flying from Scylla we rushed upon Chary bdis^ 
''How not to do it" has been well accomplished, and some time you may 
learn the method. 

The Code of Dental Ethics has not yet proved salutary. First one of 
our honorary members flew in the face of it : next the late << head of the 
profession " fell upon it. With the head infected, the disorder among the 
minor members of the body threatens to become fatal. * « « 

Through all vicissitudes we have been favored with success ; instead of 
one we are many. From our midst has sprung the New York College 
of Dentistry. This has taken still others into its fold. Next arose from 
the same circle the New York Odontological Society — the first incorporated 
dental society in our State ; again, the mother sees her features duplicated 
in the new Brooklyn Dental Society. By provision of an act of our last 
Legislature, societies have been formed in each of the judicial districts of 
our State, which, with a State society shortly to be organized, will afford 
practitioners throughout the State with means of intercourse far superior 
(at least in the rural districts) to those heretofore enjoyed ; and it may 
be safely assumed, that the influence of these societies, on the footing 
authorized by the law incorporating them, must tend to raise regularly 
qualified practitioners of dentistry to a position in public estimation- 
commensurate with their professional ability. 

The efforts of individual members, as well as our associated influence, 
have always been directed to the development of improved modes and 
means for securing the highest excellence in our professional operations) 
and most gratifying success has been attained in these particulars. Our 
special thanks are due to those gentlemen who have favored us with the 
results of their experiments and studies ; whether directed toward the 
improvement of instruments, of appliances of facilitating operations, in 
modes cf practice, or for clearer views of the principles- of procedure. 
2 
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When we compare our offices of to-daj with those of six years ago, we 
observe the valuable additions made to our implements. When we look 
upon our operations, we rejoice at their superior excellence. 

Nor has the influence of this society been confined to those who have, 
from time to time, thus met. The Journals devoted to our specialty haTe 
been instrumental in diflfusing a knowledge of and an interest in this 
association. At home we may not be aware of it: but outside of oar 
own circle, we find the Brooklyn Association known, and its proceedings 
watched with interest and pleasure. It has been my good fortune to find, 
wherever I may have strayed, that the name of our society was a pass- 
port to its members, insuring them of honorable welcome and kindly 
consideration. Nor is this to be wondered at ; for in turning over the leaves 
of the Journal, which has most regularly been the mouth-piece of the 
society, it will appear that reports of its proceedings have filled near 
one hundred printed pages, with an even greater number occupied by 
original papers from the same source. There is ample scope in our field 
of labor for the full development of every variety of talent. None need 
fear that there is no place for him ; our doors are always open to welcome 
those whose aim is one with our own — the advancement of dental art and 
science. 

Thus, we have prospered on all this way that we have come. To-night 
we look at that picture and on this, and we know that the result of our 
association has been to make us better dentists, better appreciated by 
each other and by the public ; with better houses, better offices and better 
business. Shall we not thank God, and take courage? Some of us 
have felt the hand of affiiction in that time by loss of wealth, of health, 
or of those who have gone from our earthly dwellings to eternal mansions ; 
may I not say, we have felt each other's sorrows, as well as shared each 
other's joys 1 

Mr. President and gentleman, if I may be excused for anything personal, 
accept my thanks for the courtesy which singled me out to address yon 
on this occasion. I take it, not as an evidence that you deemed me the 
most befitting speaker, so much as a concession that no one would be more 
ready to perform any service which you might require. My grateful 
acknowledgments are due you for the uniform kindness and consideration 
which I have received at your hands throughout a long and intimate 
acquaintance. I trust that the friendships here formed may be as lasting 
as they have been useful and agreeable. As the remembrance of the 
past is pleasant, so may your future be serene : may peace and prosperity 
attend you, and the pleasant hours we have spent in taking counsel 
together, be a green spot in your memories to your latest days. 
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OZT-OHLOBIDE OF ZIKO AS A OAPPHTO. 

BT JAMBS TRDMAN, D. D. S. 

All of as, who can recall the history of Dentistry but a few years, 
remember how earnestly and persistently the advocates of capping nerves, 
held as their opinion, that it was the mode, above all others, in the treat- 
ment of this troublesome organ. We also remember how, by degrees, this 
positive opinion was modified, until all, who aimed at the best results, 
adopted extirpation of the pulp and filling the fangs. We are now repeat- 
ing history again, but this time it has assumed another shape, and, for 
aught known to the contrary, may produce better results. 

This consists of the use of ozy-chloride of sine over an exposed pulp. 
The enthusiasm of its advocates seems to have reached itB ultimate, judg-> 
ing from an article in the June number of the Denial Cosmos, We must 
not only use this comparatively new idea at once, but any hesitation to 
depart from a process, well tried and well tested, promises to bring down 
on the devoted heads of unbelievers the anathemas of the writer. Indeed, 
he anticipates this by a charge upon their obduracy in advance. It would 
seem to be well for those who are not prepared for this, to hold themselves 
aloof from this *< demoniac reign in the practice of the vast majority,'^ and 
incline their ears to the << angel voice^* that calls with plaintive exhortation 
to '< come out and be separate from this sin." Now, it would seem, that 
oxy-chloride might well implore to be saved from the injudiciousness of 
its friends. 

That this article, used in this way, has been sufficiently tested as yet, 
it is not possible to believe ; yet, the results so far attained, certainly 
warrant the conclusion that it is possible to retain the vitality of the pulp 
under such a protective shield. The reports of Dr. Salmon, of Boston, 
are very instructive on this point, and his well-known character for pains- 
taking efforts to arrive at correct conclusions, is a sufficient guarantee for 
the truthfulness and carefulness of the tests reported. My own experi- 
ence in its use does not justify an opinion for or against the use of this 
article as a capping. I have tested it in a number of cases, and, so far, 
with variable success. In one case, the pain consequent upon its intro- 
duction, continued, according to the patient's stateuient, for two weeks. 
At the expiration of that time, I was obliged to remove it and extirpate 
the pulp. 

It iii, certainly, desirable always to save a part, where it is possible so 
to do, and if this will accomplish it, no greater boon has been granted to 
a suffering public and an over- worked profession. Sufficient good has 
already resulted from its use, to justify full and extended tests of its 
merits. 
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Id this connection, it should be stated that whatever credit may accrue 
from its presentation to the profession is, I believe, due to Br. Keep, of Bos- 
ton, although other gentlemen have used it for this purpose for years pre- 
vious to this. Dr. Walker, of Owcgo, New York, has capped pulps with 
this material almost since its first introduction. I recently met with a 
molar treated by him over seven years ago, which, at the present time is 
entirely comfortable, and presenting every evidence of entire vitality in 
the pulp. Dr. W.'s failure to make the fact known, is a lesson many 
should take seriously into consideration. Every positive fact should be 
published, and there is now no excuse for any dentist retaining within 
himself any mode of treatment that he has thoroughly tested. In order 
that men may be encouraged to spread broadcast new truth, a conscientious 
endeavor should be made to give proper credit always to the originator — ^a 
feat it seems impossible for some writers to accomplish, especially some 
connected with the New York Society of Dental Surgeons. 

It is to be hoped that many may be induced to keep tabular records of 
cases, similar to Dr. Salmon. By so doing we shall soon be able to decide 
upon the merits of this treatment. 



THE "STEING DAM." 

In several of the recent Dental Journals have been statements of the 
value of the so-ealled string dam in filling teeth. This is simply binding 
the tooth with a waxed cord, passing it around an adjoining tooth. Its 
object is to replace the use of the wedge, either in situations where that 
is not indicated, or where the patient raises serious objection to its inser- 
tion. No approximal filling, wherever situated, can be successfully 
accomplished without the aid of some material placed at the cervical por- 
tion of the tooth, to shut oflf all moisture from that direction. 

The use of a cord for this purpose is very old. It was taught as a 
valuable adjunct in filling by the late Dr. Elisha Townsend, at least six- 
teen years ago, and has probably been used very generally in the pro- 
fession. 

A much better article to use for this purpose, is a ring of rubber, cut 
from the ordinary tubing. This placed well up on the neck of the tooth 
and sprung around a distant tooth, forms an effectual dam and one very 
easily applied. It is much better to use two of these rings operating in 
different directions. So valuable has this mode of protecting the cavity 
become in my practice, that it has almost entirely superseded the use of 
wedges. These, while they are at times impossible of application, are 
always painful to the patient, while the rings are almost painless, and 
are only in a minor degree annoying. J. T. 



J 
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Sental aocfrtfes. 



NEW TOSE ODONTOLOQIOAL 800IETT. 

At a regular meeting, held February 12, 1868, Dr. C. H. Marvin pre- 
sented a report on Kearsing & Bro.'s fibrous gold. In regard to its 
working properties, he considers — Ist. That it requires a '< retaining pit, 
sharp angle, for the first piece." 2d. Its cohesiveness is of a ^'high 
order, and may be relied on witb certainty." << Great care is necessary 
in finishing next the walls of the cavity. It is just here that most of the 
failures with crystal, plastic or fibrous gold occur. With careful obser- 
vation of its properties, and the peculiar mode of manipulation best 
adapted to them, absolute certainty can be felt as to results — that they 
will be good — that centre, surface and edge may be equally solid, equally 
unified, equally enduring." 

Dr. Kufus King Brown presented his views on the character and con- 
tents of the dentinal tubules. He first takes up for consideration the 
<' notion" that some men are possessed of in regard to the dental tissues. 
The first, in order of importance, he considers the so-called << dentinal 
fibrils." *< These have been imagined to be nei^ve fibres ^ and we have fre- 
quently seen the assertion made that these nerve fibres have been demon- 
strated. I cannot persuade myself that whoever makes this claim has ever 
really seen a single nerve fibre under the microscope. * * * In all 
their characteristics, except the physical one of elongation of shape, these 
two are totally unlike, and most unlike — in short, have no resemblance." 
The size of fine nerve fibres, he says, " arc not less than the 'J^ to esooo 
of and inch fine. The dentinal fibrils are about the ^ to ipooo of an inch. 
The smooth continuity of the latter is so unlike the remarkable t<n-smooth- 
ness which is a conspicuous peculiarity of the fine nerve fibres" that he 
decides there is no similarity between them. « If nerve fibres, their con- 
tinuity with nerves of the pulp could not fail to be traced or observed. 
But, with the highest powers of the microscope, this connection has failed 
to be observed." He argues further, <' that these fibres are extensions 
into the dentine of connective tissue." He <* imagines" this connective 
tissue may << embody the function of sensibility for the teeth." In regard 
to the << coagulated fibrin theory," he uses this language : <' I trust, on 
their behalf, that the day is past when members of this fast learning and 
rising profession, will be found listening gravely to statements of the 
< geology' of the teeth, or that a structural part of the tooth is an elon- 
gated particle of a coagulum of fibrin." He then proceeds to give his 
theory of the '< character of the process of dentification." << In dentifica- 
tioD it is openly certain that the earliest portion of the process begins 
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within tbe tooth papillae bj minute cells, the progenj of special cell- 
growth, flattened into a number of sides or faces, by mutual compression. 
These cells incorporate the lime salts, particle by particle, into the bodj 
and substance, forming the enamel. The dentine is formed by a process 
of incorporation of lime salts in the matrix. This matrix parts with its 
least dense, or watery particles of composition. The lime salts are taken 
up for these, and so the substitution goes on." The speaker further eon- 
tended that the supposition that the tooth tissues constantly lost and 
gained matter, was a fallacy. The only absolute waste was by caries. 

Dr. Marvin read a paper on <^ Temporary Fillings." He advocated the 
use of this character of filling in children's teeth. Also in a class of 
cavities with the pulp nearly exposed. A temporary filling placed here 
of some non-conducting material, will, in a few months, exhibit a marked 
change, from extreme sensitiveness to that of ^< comfortable quiescence." 
As a test, in roots of teeth where the pulp has been destroyed, they have 
great value. He uses for strictly temporary purposes. Hill's or Bevan's 
fiUtngs. He does not favor the so-called ^< bone fillings." Considers 
their use dangerous in sensitive teeth. 



HEW TOEK SOOIETT OF DENTAL SUEGE0N8. 

At a meeting held November 6, 1867, C. S. Weeks performed the expe- 
riment of burning red vulcanite, and collecting the vapor of the reduced 
sulphuret of mercury in a porcelain vessel. With a bit of cotton wool, 
moistened with nitric acid, he collected the globules, with which he then 
mercurialized a piece of sheet brass. He believed that rubber plates irri- 
tated the mouth more than metallic ones. The dark, almost black colory 
noticed on the lingual surfaces of many plates, he believed due to a slow 
reduction of the sulphuret. 

Dr. Bogue mentioned a regulating case which he had inserted, << during 
the wearing of which the patient had suffered from turgidity of the gums, 
diarrhoea and emaciation. The wearing of the plate was intermitted two 
or three times, with marked improvement during its removal. Black vul- 
canite was then substituted, with the effect of a speedy return to health." 

At a meeting held February 12th, Dr. B. W. Franklin said he had suc- 
ceeded in getting a solder for aluminum, and had made some improvements 
in manipulating the metal, by which he was enabled to produce three 
plates on the aluminum in the time required to make two on vulcanite. 

Dr. Fitch << denied that rubber plates act otherwise than mechanically 
upon the mouth. They dam up the follicles, by which the mucus is 
retained, until it becomes acrid aud produces sore mouth." 

Dr. Keep, of Boston, had formerly employed aluminum for making den- 
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tal plates, but had abandoned it because it would not withstand the fluids 
of the mouth. 

Mr. Heindsman exhibited a partial plate of alaminunii soldered with an 
alloy of the same metal. 

February 16th. Dr. J. S. Latimer had been able to greatly improve 
the color of dark teeth by means of the hypochlorite of lime, but that he 
had been unable to prevent a return of the color. 

Dr. Francis bleaches by first filling the root permanently, then the 
crown with chalk and a solution of chlorinated soda. Had not much 
faith, but still continued experimenting. 

Dr. Atkinson sometimes failed to permanently better the shade of dark 
teeth. He bleaches by placing crystals of oxalic acid in the tooth, and 
then applying a drop of water on cotton. A few minutes suffice for 
bleaching. 

Dr. C. £. Latimer had that day bleached a tooth with hypochlorate of 
lime placed in the cavity and moistened with acetic acid. The process 
required about thirty minutes. He did not wet the cavity with creasote, 
but filled at once. 

He digressed from this subject to say that he had tried the cantharidal 
collodion for the relief of acute periodentitis, and was pleased with the 
result. Dry the gum before applying it. He had made some by mixing 
tinct. of cantharides and collodion, equal parts. 



• ••^ ■ 



LEBANON VALLEY DENTAL ASSOCIATION. 

Drs. Brown and Moffitt, each the inventor of new methods of mounting 
teeth, explained and set forth the claims of their respective inventions. 

Dr. Brown's method is protected by letters patent, and consists of 
attaching teeth to swaged plates by means of any fusible metal or alloy. 

Dr. Moffitt's, known as << Adamantine Base," is not patented, but free; 
compensation derived from sale of flasks and metal. The advantages set 
forth are, that it can be made as thin as silver, very light in weight, inoxl- 
dizable, non-expansive or contractile, easily mended, and can be made up 
ia much less time than rubber. 



<Korrei9pontrrnce. 



The following correspondence will, we think, be found of interest to 
some of our readers. We give it without comment. 

1221 Spruce Street, Phila., January, 1868. 

Mr. Josiah Bacon. — Sir: — I received, in common with others in this 
city, a notice to settle up with your Agent for past, so-called, infringe- 
ments of the patents claimed by the << Qoodyear Dentsil Vulcanite Com- 
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panj." Having performed all that you demanded through jonr Agent, 
I now wish briefly to give my views of what I consider to be the injustice 
you are guilty of to a portioui at least, of the dental profession. I have 
reserved this opinion until I had settled all claims, that the charge of 
begging clemency, in my particular case, could not be held against me. 

In illustration of what I mean, allow me to cite a case. Suppose an 
individual had, from the commencement of the use of rubber as a base 
for teeth, refrained from performing this work himself or of having it 
done on his premises ; but had endeavored conscientiously to employ only 
those who had licenses from the Company to make the article, under the 
supposition that by so doing he was not an infringer of any rights sup- 
posed to inhere in said Company, would you consider you had any moral 
or honest claim against such a man ? I am well aware that you can shield 
yourself behind the patent law, and assert that he was the principal in the 
violation, no matter how innocently it may have been performed. 

I cannot myself see how you can make a legal distinction between the 
patrons of a <' laboratory man " or mechanical dentist. He is at liberty 
to make cases for patients, and those patients are not infringers. How 
can you say that the dentist is not just as truly a patient in an enlarged 
sense? Would not the manufacturer have an undoubted right, after 
having paid for a license, to manufacture an article, to sell it to the whole- 
sale merchant at a much reduced price to allow a margin of profit? 
According to my view the mechanical dentist occupies precisely the same 
position as that manufacturer. He has his fixed prices for his patients 
that require but a single case, while he fixes another and reduced price 
to the man who procures a larger number of sdts from him. To my mind, 
it is clear the cases are analogous. 

Docs, therefore, the forcing of money from such men, comport with 
your ideas of strict justice ? It does not to mine, and every dollar so 
taken, it seems to me, is only yours by the force of law, which is not 
always either strictly just or strictly honest. 

The case cited is precisely my own, and while the amount wrongfully, 
as I conceive, forced from me is but small, the principle involved is of 
sufficient importance to justify this communication, especially as many 
are undoubtedly in the same condition. I think in your subsequent 
settlements, these men should receive some consideration. 

Yours, &c., James Truman. 



GooDTEAB Dental Vulcanite Company, 

Boston, June 16, 1868. 

Dr. James Truman. — Dear Sir : — Yours is at hand. T much regret 

your uncalled for bitterness of feeling. We can only hold responsible 
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to US those whom the law sajs are responsible and shall pay. I do 
not believe there is a man in jour profession, who did not know during 
the past two jears, or the greater part thereof, his liability, and the idea 
of shifting it off to laboratory men cannot be permitted. I have paused 
with your city, to give every opportunity of investigation, that no com- 
plaint should be made, being assured by many of your leading men that 
this course would bring all around right ; but my forbearance has been 
abused, and it has been said that I dare not attempt to enforce our claims in 
Philadelphia ; but I thought it was about time equal justice to those around 
in other places demanded a different course. I only desire what is right 
and fair. I have compelled all other places to pay for their past work. 
Why should not you 1 

I cannot see that your complaint is upon any just ground. You say that 
you only employed those who had a license to do your work. But no 
licensee has the right to vulcanize for one without license ; it is an especial 
clause to this effect, and the vendor is the one we look to. 

I trust that, hereafter, no difficulty may arise, for I intend that in 
Philadelphia, as elsewhere, every man^ using rubber, shall either be under 
license or under injunction. 

Yours, truly, Josiah Bacon, Treasurer. 



UOTIOE TO OOBEESPOlirDENTS. 
All communications intended for insertion in the original department 
of the Times, must be furnished to the Managing Editor, Dr. James 
Truman, 1221 Spruce street. All communications relating to the busi- 
ness department must be directed to Dr. T. L. Buckingham, 243 North 
Ninth street. 

OHAKOE. 
It will be observed that we hai^ departed from the plan adopted and 
carried out from the issuing of the first number of the Times, to confine it 
entirely to original matter. We are satisfied much valuable material may 
be condensed from other Journals, that will not only make our Journal 
more instructive, but, at the same time, render the contents of that varied 
character that will make it more entertaining to the mass of our readers. 



OOBEEOTIOlf. 
In the last number there occurred a very annoying typographical error. 
Upon page 170, the name of the German quarterly should read Deutsche 
Yierteljahrsschrifty edited by Dr. Ad. Zur Nedden, instead of Zu Ned- 
den, as the types made it. 
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A DEOBEE EASILT OBTAINED 

Is the heading of an editorial in the Baltimore Journal, for May, 1868, 
and, as it refers *to some acts of the Pennsjlvania College of Dental 
Surgery, it hecomes necessary for us to make some explanations. The 
first paragraph in the article calls for no explanation, except to show that 
the writer cannot copy correctly, even when he has the printed matter 
before him : for, by comparing this with our printed conditions for gradua- 
tion, the reader will see that the writer says, " that five years actual prac- 
tice," while our printed terms are, << haying been in practice five years, 
inclusive of term of pupilage." But the next paragraph is of more im- 
portance, and we copy it in full, inserting the italics as they are in the 
original. 

<< A student from Carlisle, Pennsylvania, who has had less than two 
years of pupilage and no practice, had conferred upon him at the late 
commencement of the Fenn. College of Dental Surgery the degree of 
Doctor of Dental Surgery, after attending but one course of lectures. 

<< These facts we are ourselves cognizant of, and can also prove by 
letters received from gentlemen of the highest character." 

Allow us, now, to make an explanation of the case, and present the 
certificate on which we acted. I received a letter dated September 18th» 
1867, from the student referred to, stating that he had been in practice 
since 1860, and asking if he could present himself for graduation by 
attending one course of lectures, (I have the letter now before me.) I 
do not know what answer I returned, as I did not keep a copy of my 
letter \ but I suppose I answered as I usually do in such cases, telling bim 
he would have to bring a certificate of the time he had been in practice, 
and enclosed a circular with our terms of graduation, as they are in the 
announcement in the back of the Times. On the 4th of November he 
called and matriculated, and brought the following certificate : 

Carlisle, Pa , November 1, 1867. 
This is to certifiy that my son, T. L. N., has been engaged in the 
practice of dentistry since I860. « J. N. 

On this certificate he was admitted as a second-course student, and per- 
mitted to come up for graduation. The father I knew to be a dentist, as 
he was some time with me in my laboratory in 1850 or '51, and I had 
heard of him occasionally since ; as for the son, I did not know that he 
had one until I received the letter from him in September. 

Now, we submit the case to the profession for them to decide whether 
we had sufficient evidence to allow us to graduate the student on one 
course of lectures or not. We have also the statements of other parties, 
which were obtained after the publication was made, and, in order to pre- 
sent the whole case to the profession, we insert them here. 
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CARLifiLE, Pa., May 13, 1868. 

Dr. T. L. Buckinqham, Phila., Pa. — Dear Sir: — My attention has 
been called to a statement published in the Baltimore Journal of Dental 
Science^ referring to a <« Student from Carlisle, Pa., who had conferred 
upon him the degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery, and who had less than 
two years pupilage and no practice." 

Permit me to say, in answer to this, that the statement is a falsehood, 

I commenced the study of dentistry with my father, in 1^59, and, in 
consequence of his frequent absence from home, (having an office also in 
Newville, Pa.,"^ I was at times left without a preceptor, and was requested, 
by G. W. Neidick, D. D. S., in 1860, to pursue my studies with him, 
which I did until the breaking out of the Rebellion, when 1, in common 
with many of our citizens, entered the service, aiid^ after being disabled 
during the Peninsular campaign, in 1862, was discharged, and returned 
home and resumed my studies with my father, and during the two years 
previous to my entrance at your Institution, I was employed as an assistant 
by Dr. G. W. Stine, of Harri8burg, Pa., and during his absence was 
frequently left in sole control of his office. That he should have done so, 
proves, beyond a doubt, that he had confidence in my abilities. 

In reference to << the cause of this attack," I presume it originated with 
Dr. F. J. S. Gorgas, Dean of the Baltimore College of Dental Surgery, 
who, some time since, in a business transaction with a friend of mine, acted, 
in my opinion, in a very ungentlemanly and unprofessional manner. 

During the month of April I was at Harrisburg, and was one day 
accosted upon the street by Dr. Gorgas, and 1 declined having any conr 
versation with him whatever — turned my back upon him and walked away. 

This proceeding so exasperated him, that 1 suppose at the time he 
resolved to do me an injury if possible, and this is the only reason I can 
assign for this unprofessional and ungentlemanly attack upon one so 
young in the profession, and I cannot think that there is another man in 
the profession, who is so lost to all claims of those finer feelings which con- 
stitute the true gentleman, who would resort to such a cowardly and 
unprincipled method of securing revenge to gratify personal feelings, 

I have no desire to indulge in personalities, but, if it becomes necessary, 
I am in possession of such facts as will satisfy the author of said state- 
ment, or any of bis friends. 

I sincerely regret its publication, as it may reflect discredit upon your 
Institution, and yet I cannot think that any unprejudiced person, who, 
knowing of the jealousies existing between rival institutions, and knowing 
the circumstance and cause of this attack, would, for one moment, enter- 
tain the thought, or pharge you with deviating from your rules and 
requirements. 

1 shall be pleased to hear from you again on this subject. Thanking 
you for your past kindness, I am, sir, very respectfully, you obedient 
servant, T. L. N. 

We will pass over the next paragraph, and take it up in connection with 
another further on ; we then read : 

'< The following extract from a lettter received a short time since needs 
no comment : — « Dear Sir, — 1 have attended one course of lectures in the 
Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery. I went there under the 
impression that it stood the highest of its kind. I have since learned 
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some facts which, if proven true, leave me to place very little value on a 
diploma coming from that institutioD. Will jou be kind enough to inform 
me whether, on the strength of that one course, I could be admitted as a 
second-course student at the next term of the Baltimore College V " 

This is very ambiguous. << I went there under the impression that it 
stood the highest of its kind." Well, did he still retain that impression 
when he had attended the course ? or was it only after he had learned 
some facts that he thought of going to another college ? and from whom 
did he learn these fads ? some one who was friendly or an enemy to us ? 
These are questions I suppose that could be answered And there is 
another curious thing about this sentence : '< learned some facts which, if 
proven true." Now, I always understood that fads were truths — 
Webster defines them to be << stubborn things," and << to deny a fact know- 
ingly is a lie." We are left in the dark on all these points, and also 
whether they admitted him to a second course. Whether they did or not 
in this case we must remain ignorant, but we have seen a letter since in 
which they offer to recognize one course in our college as equivalent to 
one in theirs. 

<< We have omitted to notice the proceedings of the late commencement 
of the Penn. College in our Journal, for the reason that we are not cer- 
tain how many others of the graduating class obtained the degree in the 
same manner; not feeling disposed to acknowledge Doctors of Dental 
Surgery thus made." 

<' In an editorial published in the March number of the Journal, it was 
stated that we had good authority for announcing that the Baltimore 
College of Dental Surgery had the largest number of students attending 
the lectures of the past session." 

These two paragraphs explain the whole of the article. They had 
published a false statement in their March number, and they had not the 
manliness to acknowledge their error. 

Poor fellows, have they forgotten the precept that was taught them, or 
should have been taught them, when they were young : << that they who 
tell a lie at first and lies to hide it make it two." 

And what reasons had they to think that other colleges had not the 
number of students they published ; this very one that they complain of 
us graduating, they admit was a regular student with us. 

<< Students are not admitted into the Baltimore College for partial 
courses, but are required to take out all the tickets, and prove by their 
attendance on, and attention to the lectures, that they are truly interested 
in all the branches taught." 

This is an intimation that other colleges take students for a partial 
course. We cannot speak for all the colleges, but we are and always 
have been disposed to be liberal in Pennsylvania colleges. And we now 
make this propoti.ion, not only to themi but to all who are interested: 
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fFe will give the price of two courses of tickets in our college for each and 
every one that they cSn present who have received either a partial course^ or 
a deduction on the published price of the tickets since the college commenced. 
Now, I hope they will make the same offer. 

The latter part of this paragraph it^is scarcely necessary for as to 
notice. They say « during the late war the classes of the Baltimore 
College were necessarily small, for the reason that a greater number of 
students attending this College are from the Southern States," and could 
they not have added that the Faculty was small too, as a portion of them 
were down assisting the rebels ? 

This article closes with this sentence : 

<« For this reason the editorial above referred to, in the March number 
of the Journal, was written." 

This sentence is so obscure that we cannot make out its meaning. The 
editorial in the March number does not refer to anything outside of their 
College, except the statement that they had thirty more students than 
any other College, which has been proven false by their own statements, 
for they have published the number in two other Colleges, one having 
forty-one and the other forty-four students, while they only claim to 
have had sixty-nine. But in another editorial, they say they might have 
had eighty-five, and in their report, in another place, they state twelve or 
fifteen more would have come to them under certain conditions. So it 
appears very uncertain how many they might have had, if their rules had 
been different. 

Having examined this article by paragraphs, I might now comment 
on its general tone, for it carries with it the feelings of the writer, which 
the reader must see is not friendly, but of the most malignant character* 
But I have extended this article already longer than I intended, so I 
must close. t. l. b. 



* mmm * 



GOODWILLIE'S OIEOULAE. 

Dear Sir. — Please sign thisy and return immediately to D. H. Good- 
vriLLiE, 56 Clinton Place, Mw York City, 

Whereas, The Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery, has, within 
the last few years, granted diplomas to persons who have been in practice 
since 1852, without attending its lectures in accordance with its original 
rules, but has granted the degree of Doctor Dental Surgery, in some 
cases, we are pained to learn, without a sufficient examination — which 
proceeding tends to lessen the value of the diplomas granted by the said 
College, both past and prospective ; and 

Whereas, Such a course is unjust to the regular graduates, and tends 
to lessen the value of Dental Diplomas generally and thus strikes a blow 
at the very foundation of professional education ; and 

Whereas, The said College has refused to co-operate with the asso- 
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ciation of Dental Colleges in their endeavor to elevate the standard of 
grad nation ; therefore 

Resolved, That we, the alumni of the Pennsylvania College of Den- 
tal Sargery, do most earnestly protest against the practices named in the 
above preamble, as a flagrant wrong to ourselves, to our beloved Alnia 
Mater, to the profession at large, and to the people whom they serve. 

We received the above circular from one of our friends, and publish it 
that the profession may know the movement that is going on, although we 
have not received it direct from the parties. It would naturally have 
been supposed that, if any large portion of the alumni of a college had 
any serious complaints to make against the course the faculty were pur- 
suing, they would first notify them, and then take other action if their 
notice had no effect. But the parties above, appear to wish to pursue a 
different course. 

Let us examine this article, and see if we cannot find some other 
motive for it being issued than that which appears upon its face. The 
first paragraph is so obscure that we can scarcely make anything out of 
it. We are charged with granting diplomas to persons who have been in 
practice since 1852, without attending lectures. We published that we 
intended to do this nearly three years ago, and no objection has been made 
by a single graduate of the college until now, " but have granted the degree 
of Doctor of Dental Surgery, in some cases, we are pained to learn, without 
a sufficient examination." But have we granted the degree to any one 
not qualified ; if we have, will they point out whom ? We were charged, 
a year ago, with graduating these persons to get their influence for the 
college, and now it tends to << lessen " the value of the diplomas granted 
by the said college, both past and prospective. We did not know that we 
had granted any prospective diplomas, but if it has been fore-ordained 
that we should do so, then we must follow out our destiny. 

<< Whereas, Such a course is unjust to the regular graduates, 'and tends 
to lessen the value of dental diplomas." 

Can it be possible that any one can think that we lessen the value of 
our diplomas by connecting with us a class of dentists who stand at the 
head of our profession, all of whom have had over fifteen, and some of 
them thirty years constant practice, and, taken as a class, would be an 
honor to any institution ? There is but one way, which we can see, that 
they would be likely to lessen the value of any diploma, and that is, by 
refusing to recognize some who have received the regular degree. 

The next charge in the circular explains, in a measure, the cause of 
its publication — ** has refused to co-operate with the Association of Den- 
tal Colleges in their endeavor to elevate the standard of graduation." 

Is this true ? If they will look over the published proceedings of the 
Association, they can see that we were willing to adopt all the rules 
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that bad been passed by this Assooiation, and would have faithfully liyed 
ap to them ; and it was only when they had transacted all the business, 
and saw proper to pass a vote of censure upon us for graduating the class 
of dentists referred to above, that we drew off from them. 

But what have they to say to the other College that has separated 
from the Association, without giving any reasons, whatever, for so doing? 

There are probably other causes for the circular that are not apparent 
on the face of it. The individual, whose name appears at the head, 
graduated with us, and, afterwards, was appointed Demonstrator of 
Operative Dentistry in the College, which position he held for several 
years ; but the Faculty was compelled finally to ask him to resign, which 
they did unanimously, and since that time there has been lurking in his 
and the minds of some of his friends, a little revenge, which has at last 
cropped out. t. l. b. 

NATIOHAL MEDIOAL OONVEJTION OU FEMALE PHTSIOIANS. 

The Committee on Medical Ethics, at the annual meeting of the 
American Medical Association, held recently at Washington, made a 
report on consultation with female practitioners, closing with the follow- 
ing resolution : 

Reaolvedj That the question of sex has never been considered by this 
Association in connection with consultations among medical practitioners; 
and that in the opinion of this meeting, every member of this body has a 
perfect right to consult with any one who presents the << only presump- 
tive evidence of professional abilities and requirements " required by this 
Association, viz: << a regular medical education." 

This resolution, coming up on the second day of the Convention, gave 
rise to a lengthy and spirited debate, in which Dr. Atlee, of this city, 
took a prominent and active pari in support of the recognition of women 
as physicians, who have had a regular medical education. The resolution 
was finally indefinitely postponed. 

Perhaps, this was the only course such a Convention could take ; but it 
must be evident to every one, conversant with the subject, that female 
M. D.'s are a fixed fact, and recognition or non-recognition will not now 
prevent it. Hence, the wisest course for the medical profession, gene- 
rally, to take, would bo to endeavor to exercise a controlling influence 
upon their education, to render it as full as any other class of students. 
Postponement from year to year, but increases the future difficulties sur- 
rounding this vexed question, that sooner or later must be met. 

In the State Medical Convention, we notice from a report in the daily 
papers, that the subject has been brought before that body by a resolu- 
tion of Dr. Atlee, of Philadelphia, interpreting the code of ethics to 
allow the admission of female physicians. One session was mainly occu- 
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pied in its discussion. It was finally defeated by the close vote of 37 to 
45. This vote indicates that the final triumph of this, or a similar reso- 
lution y cannot much longer be deferred. 



THE AHEBIOAK DEITTAL ASSOOIATIOIT. 

This National Association will meet on the 28th of July next, at 
Niagara Falls. We anticipate a large gathering, for aside from the sur- 
roundings of the place to attract, the interest in dental education and 
elevation of the profession never was more vitally in earnest than now. 

We do not expect that a mixed meeting, as this, will be one in which 
a large amount of real scientific work can be performed. This must be 
done elsewhere ; but these annual gatherings exert a powerful stimula- 
ting inflaence, which is felt to the remotest parts. 

The Convention has a duty to perform in ridding itself of those cha- 
racters who infest it for paltry selfish purposes. We allude to patent 
right men, and those who sustain them. No man should be allowed to 
act as a delegate who has any interest, near or remote, in any patent. 
We wish not to be misunderstood by this positive expression. We have 
no objection to a professional man devoting his talents exclusively to his 
own benefit : but we do object to his being placed on a level with those 
who unselfishly devote themselves and their abilities to the improvement 
of their profession. In our opinion, not only patent hucksters should be 
kept out as members, but all who have stock in any patent organization. 

We append the following call for the meeting, received from the chair- 
man of the Committee of Arrangements : 

AMERICAN DENTAL ABSOOIATION. 

The eighth session of this Association will be held in Grant's Hall, 
Niagara Falls, beginning on Tuesday, July 28, 1868. 

The following arrangements have been made with regard to accomoda- 
tions. The International Hotel will receive members of the Association 
at $4 per day, a reduction of 50 cents per day from their regular terms. 
The Spencer House charges $3.50 per day. By giving timely notice to 
the Committee of Arrangements, apartments will be reserved for members 
of the Association, especially those accompanied by their families, at 
either of these hotels. Oeorob B. Snow, 

B. T. Whitney, \ Com, of ^rrangemenis. 

A. P. SOUTHWICK, 

Buffalo, New York. 
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DENTAL LEGISLATIOIT. 
We are obliged to defer until the next number, the laws recently passed 

in New York, Canada and Ohio, regulating the practice of dentistry. The 

efforts being made in this direction in the several States, is an indication of 

a growing public sentiment that demands the eradication of quackery from 

our profession. That it will entirely accomplish this, we do not suppose, 

but it will undoubtedly materially aid to such a result. 
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I?* An exceedingly pernicious practice has recently been introduced 
by some contributors to our Dental Journals, of sending their paper to 
several of these simultaneously, to be published as original in each. The 
editors of these different publications cannot possiblly be aware of this 
fact until by the receipt of their exchanges they are made conscious of 
it. To say that it is excessively annoying, is to express it in the mildest 
t-crms we are capable of using. Publication in one Journal should satisfy 
the atiibition of most men ; at all events, we hope, one journal will here- 
after be used as a vehicle for the ideas that are to enter the " original 

department." 

^ • » 
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Deuhche Vierteljahraschrift fur Zahnkeilkunde. Organ des Cintral- 
Vereines Deutscher Zahnslrzte. Redigirt von Ad. zur Nedden, Zahnarzt 
in Xuriiberg. 

We have received the April number of the above journal. It contains 
much valuable original matter. This quarterly, under the able editorial 
management of Dr. Ad. zur Nedden, is one of the most valuable of our 
exchanges, and one always warmly welcomed. We should be pleased to 
present our readers with translations of valuable articles in this number, 
but want of space prevents it. 

Revista Mdico^Quirurgica y Dtnfistica. De.los Sres. WiLSON v 
Gonzalez, Havana, Cuba, April, 1868. 

We have received the first number of a quarterly journal in the Spanish 
language, under the editorial management of Drs. Wilson and Gonzalez, 
of Havana. The publication of such a journal certainly marks an era in 
the progress of dentistry amongst the Spanish residents on this continent. 
We congratulate the editors on the appearance of their first number, and 
hope that our Spanish friends everywhere will see that it does not fail for 
lack of their support. 

The American Journal of Denial Science^ Baltimore. We regularly 
receive this journal, heavily freighted with selections from all sonrcesi 
The editor has for some time seemed to us to be in a state of mental dis- 
order. A short time since he imagined he was the son tf a prophet, and 
undertook to decide in advance, by virtue of his supposed clairvoyant 
powers, that the Baltimore College had the largest class of any of the 
colleges in the United States. But, ere two moons had elapsed, his pro- 
phecies having failed, his lunacy assumed another shape, and the last we 
heard from him he was endeavoring to substantiate a theory he hadi 
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assumed, that trvo and iwo could not possibly make four. Has the poor 
man no friends? 



The Canada Journal of Denial Science. Edited by W. George Beers, 
Montreal, and J. Stewart Scott, M. D., Toronto, June, 1868. 

The first number of this monthly journal lies before us, and we con- 
gratulate the editors upon the very successful commencement. The 
profession in Canada owe it to themselyes to give it a hearty pecuniary 
support, as well as to earnestly co-operate with the editors to make it an 
indispensable medium of communication between them. We sincerely 
wish it entire success in every respect. 

Sanitary Institutions during the Austro-Prustian-Italian Conflict. By 
Thomas W. Evans, M. D., Paris, 1868. 

We have received the above work, and consider it a most valuable 
addition to the history of the different sanitary efforts put forth during 
the recent war in this country, and of that in Europe. 

The first chapter is devoted to the Sanitary Commission of the United 
States and the Convention of Geneva. 

Chapter 2d. Origin of the Prussian Society of Eelief for the Wounded, 
sympathy of the King and Queen of Prussia for the work of the Sanitary 
Commission in the United States, &o. 

The author then proceeds to narrate the history of the Prussian Sanitary 
Society, from its transformation as a Central into an International Relief 
Society, and describes, very graphically, scenes at the battles of Langen- 
salza and Sadowa, and the work performed by this Society on those field.'^ 
of carnage. 

He also gives a report of the sanitary work performed in Saxony and 
Southern Germany, in Austria and Italy. 

The Appendix contains an Essay on Ambulance Wagons, Catalogue of 
Articles forming the United States Sanitary Collection of the Author at 
the Universal Exhibition. 
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&rIrct{on8. 

ON THE USE OF OXT-OHLOBIDE OF ZINO 07EB EXPOSED PULPS. 

RmuI before Uie MmnarbaeetU BenUl Aisoeiation. 
BT I. A. SALMON. 

At a former meeting of the Society, I took occasion to advocate the use 
of oxy-chloride of zinc over exposed pulps, as suggested to me by Pr. 
Keep, and at that time read to the Society the result of a few cases occur- 
ring in my practice treated in this manner. The result to that time 
having been so favorable, I have since used it with a great degree of 
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confidence. Could our brothers of the profession be induced to give it a 
fair trial, I feel sure its use would be very generally adopted, and the 
present various modes of capping, so often necessitating the use of tempo- 
rary fillings, and so uncertain in their results, would be dispensed with. 

To use oxy-chloride of zinc successfully, considerable care must be 
exercised. It is important that the materials be pure, and properly pre- 
pared. 

The oxide of zinc is often impure, containing white lead, chalk and other 
substances. That of a white color is not considered of as good quality as 
the yellowish white. 

Should there be an excess of the chloride of zinc, its escharotie pro- 
perty will be strongly marked. The strength of the solution used should 
be only sufficient to cause the mixture to set. 

My method of manipulation is to cut from fine linen a small piece, suffi- 
cient to cover that part of tho pulp I desire to protect ; having mixed the 
oxy-chloride, the piece of linen is saturated with it, a portion being applied 
to one or both sides, which is then carried upon an instrument and placed 
directly over the point desired to protect. More or less pain is occasioned, 
which, however, speedily subsides and does not return. 

After a few minutes, and as soon as the mixture is firmly set, during 
which time moisture must be excluded from the cavity, I introduce the 
gold, and proceed as in ordinary cases. 

I have kept a record of most of the cases in which I have used the oxy- 
chloride of zinc, and have arranged them in the following tabular order ; 
as facts cannot be disputed, I will give it : 



WBT U8ID. 


iNo.of 


WKBlf PSXMiNRNTLr FILLED. 




Cases. 




To protect palps (not expoied,) 


44 


At the same sitting. 


Orer expoied pulpi, 


27 

1 

1 


21 at tho same sitting. 

1 in aboat one week. 

2 " two '* 
1 '« three *• 
1 «* four *• 
1 <( eight" 


Over exposed and bleeding pulps, 


7 


1 at the same sitting. 
1 in about one week. 
8 " two *• 
1 " three *« 
1 *• four *« 


Makioff a total of. 


7fl 


cases, in thirty-four (34) of whieh the pulp 
was exposed. 





In every case which I have subsequently examined, I have found the 
tooth perfectly healthy and apparently as sensitive as before the applica- 
tion, and, as far as I am aware, have not had a failure. — Deni. Register, 



PEBOHLOEIDE OF PALLADIUM IN MIOEOSOOPIO INVESTIGATIONS. 
Dr. Schultze, of Rostock^ uses a solution of 1 in 800, feebly acidulated 
with hydrochloric acid. Small pieces of tissue, by immersion in this, 
become as consistent as cheese within eight days, and minute sections 
might then be easily made. Sections may then be deprived of water and 
impregnated with carmine, whereby parts not colored by perchloride of 
palladium become red. This substance gives hyaline membranes a light 
yellow, cells a darker yellow, and nerve-marrow a grayish blacl^ hue. 
The connective and elastic tissues remained uncolored. Unstriped mus- 
cular fibres were rendered yellow, and this led Dr. Schultze to the dis- 
covery of the arrangement of fibres in the ciliary muscle. — Amer. Jour 
Med. Sciences. 
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PIVOT TEETH. 

By the following method, which we obtained in a conversation with 
Dr. T. J. Thomas, a member of the late Graduating Class of the Balti- 
more College of Dental Surgery, artificial crowns can be attached to natu- 
ral roots, and what in other cases is the exposed portion of the root, 
perfectly protected from the action of deleterious agents. Prepare the 
root, as for an ordinary wooden point ; then select a plate tooth of the 
proper size, shape and shade, and fit it by grinding accurately to the pre- 
pared root. 

After this is done, enlarge the pulp canal by reaming it out as large as 
the root will admit : that is, make a conical shaped cavity in the exposed 
surface of the root, allowing the margin of this cavity to be quite near to 
the circumference of the root, with slight undercuts on the anterior and 
posterior walls. 

After this cavity is prepared, and that portion of the pulp canal beyond 
it filled to the apex of the root with gold, make a square metallic pivot of 
twenty karat gold, alloyed with platinum, in the proportion of five parts 
of gold to one of platinum. This pivot is made in two parts, which parts 
are soldered together at the base of the artificial crown, and slightly 
^edge-shaped. 

After this is prepared, a thin piece of platinum plate is bent around 
ihe pivot, thus making a square cylinder into which the pivot perfectly 
fits. After this is done, carfefully draw the pivot out of the square cylin- 
der, and solder the edges of the cylinder with pure gold. The pivot is 
then returned to the cylinder, and the excess of solder and also any 
rough edges which .may exist on the cylinder filed off. After this is done, 
the cavity in the root is carefully dried of all moisture and protected from 
saliva by means of napkins, and the square tube or cylinder, with the 
pivot inside of it, is placed in the centre of this cavity, which is filled 
around it with gold fofl in as careful a manner as any crown cavity, allow- 
ing the gold to overlap the margin so as to perfectly protect all of the 
root from the action of deleterious agents. By such means, what in the 
case of ordinary wooden pivot would be the exposed part of the root is 
perfectly protected and enclosed by the gold filling, which at the same 
time gives support to the square cylinder in the centre of it. In placing 
the cylinder in the root with the pivot in it preparatory to inserting the 
gold filling about it in the cavity, the split or space between the two parts 
composing the pivot should range directly back, from the anterior to the 
posterior, and not from one approximal surface to the other. When this 
is done, the pivot is drawn out from the cylinder, which remains firmly 
fixed in the root, and that part of the cylinder which may project filed 
down to a level with the surface of the filling. An impression of this 
surface is then taken with wax or gutta-percha, and a die and counter-die 
made of fusible metal, by means of which a dibk of platinum plate is 
swaged to fit accurately the concave surface of the gold filling in the root. 
When this is done, the convex surface of this disk is thinly covered with 
wax, and the disk placed in its proper position over the gold filling in the 
root, and slightly pressed on it in order to obtain an impression by which 
to cujb a square hole to correspond with the orifice of the square cylinder. 
After this square hole is cut in the disk, the outer end of the pivot is 
inserted in it, secured by means of wax, and the whole returned to the 
root (pivot in the cylinder) in order to make certain that the pivot is in 
its proper position, when it is carefully removed and secured by an invest- 
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ment of plaster and aAbestos, in order that th« pivot may be soldered to 
the disk. 

This being done, the pivot and disk are again returned to the root, and 
if found correct, the protruding part of the pivot above the concave sur- 
face of the disk is filed down to a level with this surface. This being 
done, the disk and pivot are returned to the cylinder in the root, and the 
plate tooth is placed in its proper position and attached to the disk by 
means of wax. The disk and pivot, with the plate tooth thus attached, are 
carefully removed from the root and invested in plaster and asbestos, in 
order that a backing of gold may be made, and the tooth thus soldered to 
it and the disk. 

The tooth is now ready to be inserted, and by separating the two parts 
which form the pivot slightly at its apex or free extrromity, this pivot 
will tightly fit the cylinder, the two halves acting as springs, which is the 
object in making the pivot of an alloy of gold and platinum, and also in two 
parts. — American Journal Dental Sjcience. 
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DEFECTIVE ALIMEKTATIOH. 

In an article on <' Defective Alimentation a Primary Cause of Disease,^' 
by J. H. Salisbury, M. D., Cleveland, Ohio, the following are some of 
the diseases excited by defective feeding: Vegetable Dyspepsia. This 
arises from the too exclusive and too long continued use of vegetable^ 
aiid especially amylaceous and saccharine food. Sooner or later the fila- 
mentous stage of yeast vegetation begins, ushering in the acetous fermen- 
tation, producing acid stomach, and sour eructations. Yeast plants are 
rapidly developed in the organ, and every particle of vegetable food that 
is taken in immediately begins to ferment, the stomach being converted 
into an apparatus for manfacturing beer, alcohol, vinegar and carbonic 
acid. Chronic Diarrhoea: — This disease, with the other intercurrent 
abnormal states that arise from the too exclusive use of a dry, amylaceous 
diet, may be conveniently divided into three stages — the incubative, the 
acute, and the chronic. 

The following interesting facts are developed on the microscopic exami- 
nation of the faeces : 1st. That as soon (after beginning to subsist on 
amylaceous diet,) as gases begin to develop in the intestinal canal, jeast 
plants begin to develop in the alimentary matters to an abnormal extent, 
^d. That this development of yeast plants is evidence of the inauguration 
of fermentative change in the amylaceous food. 3d. That fermentation 
and the development of yeast plants continue to increase till diarrbccic 
conditions are produced. 4th That a peculiar gelatinous colloid matter, 
usually in little masses, scattered through the faeces, shows itself to a 
greater or less extent as soon as the diarrhoea commences ; that this matter 
is present in direct proportion to the severity of the case. 5th. That this 
colloid matter is not the cause of the diarrhoea, but merely the consequence 
of certain saccharine and fermentative conditions of the system, in which 
state the connective tissue of the alimentary walls becomes a proper nidus 
for its development. As soon as these systemic conditions are overcome, 
this colloid matter ceases to develop, and disappears entirely from the 
fseces. 

On the " microscopic examination of the urine " in " chronic diarrhoea," 
he finds that the urine is usually small in quantity, rather high colored, 
and deposits, on standing, a tolerably large sediment of pinkish or brick- 
colored lithates. The disease is not unfrequently accompanied, and fol- 
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lowed, also, by obstinate oxaluria and phospburia. He finds, also, in all 
three stages of chronic diarrhoea, that sugar is largely present in the fsecal 
matters, and in the mucous secretions of the alimentary canal. There is 
«Tidenee that the secretions of the mucous membrane of the alimentary 
•canal, fauces, mouth, and pulmonary surfaces, eyentually become saccha* 
rine. This is evidenced in the development of torular cells and filaments 
of pencil) ium in the viscid layer of mucus lining the whole aliment&rj 
canal, and the mucous secretions of oesophagus, pharynx, larynx, trachea 
and mouth, in the latter stages of the disease. 

BTAPHYLORAPHY. 
Dr. Whitehead presented a private patient, a young woman some 
twenty-five years of age, upon whom he had operated for congenital cleft 
palate. The fissure had been large, involving both the soft and hard 
palate, extending forward to the front teeth, and measuring seven-eighths 
of an inch in width. After three operations he had succeeded in com- 
pletely closing the fissure in the soft parts, and in considerably diminishing 
that of the hard palate ; so that the patient could now speak more dis^ 
tinctly without an obturator than she had before done with one. The 
great extent of the chasm had made the operations difficult The last 
had been more successful than those preceding it, owing to the Doctor's 
having passed the wire sutures at a considerable distance from the pared 
edges : making them very numerous ] removing them but two or three at 
once, and renewing when necessary. The staphyloraphy proper was then 
•complete ; but the effort at uraniscoplasty, that is, closure of the opening 
in the hard palate had, thus far, partially failed, having been attended 
with alarming hemorrhage and some sloughing of the flaps. The opera- 
tion attempted, and which the Doctor proposed again to try, is that 
known as Langcnbeck's, which consists in dissecting up the mucous mem- 
brane and periosteum from the alveolar process on each side, sliding them 
towards the centre, and uniting by sutures, the fissure being ultimately 
olosed by new bone developed by the transplanted periosteum. — ►V. Y. 
Med. Jour, A99^n Medical Record. 
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A NEW 8TTPTI0 AND ADHESIVE FLUID. 
Dr. W. B. Richardson's experiments have resulted in the formation of 
a styptic composed of ether, alcohol, tannin and gun-cotton, which is thus 
•described: <<The pure tannin is treated with pure alcohol, and digested 
for ;3everal days. Absolute other is then added until the mixture is ren- 
dered quite fluid. The gun-cotton is next added until it ceaf^es to be 
readily dissolved. A little tincture of benzoin may be added fur its dis- 
agreeable odor. The solution may be applied with a brush, or in the 
form of spray, mixed with equal parts of ether. When applied to an open 
surface of the body, the ether and alcohol evaporate, the blood or secre- 
tion of the surface permeates the cotton or tannin, and the tannin acting 
on the albumen, forms a leathery membrane, which completely protects 
the surface." This solution may be used, and is recommended by Dr. 
Richardson, in capillary and other hemorrhages, in open cancer, and on 
suppurating or other decomposing surfaces, in simple wounds, amputa- 
tions, etc. To remove the dressing, a mixture of ether and alcchol may 
be used, or proof spirit warmed a little above the temperature of the body. 
Cold or warm water will not dissolve the styptic, and should not be used. 
— Pacific Med. and Surg. Journal. 
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ALUMIinrM Y8. VULOAU ITE. AN IMPEOVEMENT IS ABTIFIOIAL 

TEETH. 

Editors Med. and Suro. Reporter : 

Dr. Alfred Starr, of New York city, has brought for my inspection 
and chemical examination a set of teeth fastened upon a plate of alumi- 
num, together with some solder for uniting the teeth to the aluminum 
plate. 1 haye made a chemical examination of this solder, and find that 
there is neither mercury, arsenic, zinc or lead in its composition, but that 
it is composed of a metal which is perfectly harmless in the mouth. 

I consider this use of aluminum one of the most scientific improvements 
in dentistry. Aluminum is the metal of which alum is a salt. For den- 
tistry, it is infinitely preferable to gold, being both lighter and cheaper. 
Set ween the use of aluminum and hard rubber there can be no compari- 
son ; for, while aluminum is strong, and the lightest of metals, and per- 
fectly harmless in the mouth, hard rubber is thick, heavier, brittle and 
exceedingly dangerous, there being many instances of mercurial salivation 
attributed to its use. 

The hard rubber used for base for teeth is composed of rubber, sulphur 
and sulphide of mercury, nearly one-third of the whole being sulphide of 
mercury. This amount of mercury kept constantly in the mouth, cannot 
but be sometimes injurious, as it is soluble in the saliva. 

In addition to the danger of salivation from the mercury in these hard 
rubber plates, there are other dangers unknown to the manufacturer. The 
sulphide of mercury which is added to the rubber is often adulterated 
with red lead and bi-sulphide of arsenic, both of which poisons are soluble 
in the mouth. By inserting this in your valuable journal, you will be 
benefitinii; the public. Sam'l R. Percy, M. D., 

JSTew Yorky May^ 1868. Professor of Materia Medica. 

WALESR'S BZ3SL8I0?. AI£iLLGAlC. 

A NEWMATBBIAL rOK riLLIffa Aim ntESEBrUfa THIS TEKTH, 



This Amalgam adaptB itself readilf to the walls of the caritj, can be easily and rapid)^ mani- 
pulated, does not eontraet nor oxidize, and becomes ezoeedfngly hard. A few trials with it will 
demonstrate tbeee claims. 

It is economical compared with other amalgams of less price ; an ounce of this wHl go far- 
ther, bj one-third, than anj other amalgam, as it can be worked longer without losing its plasti- 
dtf, so that less of it will be wasted in nsing It. It costs hot one cent more on each filling than the 
cheap, poorartielea. It requires less mercury than anj ether amalgam In use, and becomes harder 
in a shorter time. 

Price, ...... $1.00 per oz. 

Prepared by S. WALEEB, Dentist, 

Ko. 906 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 

N. B.— The inperSor quality of this amalgam has induced unprincipled men to counterfeit it. 
A miserable, poor artiele, claiming to be *(Walkbr'b Exoilsiob Amaloam," has been traced 
to parties in Brooklyn, N. T. The Omuint Amalgam hereafter will have our Monogram Trade 
Mark and Signature on the brown enrelope Inside. Refu83 all othere. Buy of responsible pavtiee, 
or order from the manufacturer . 
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PBNH8TLVAJIA OOLLEOE OF DEFTAL SUEOEEY. 
The Thirteenth Annual Session, 1868-'69. 

Prsltminart Lbcturbs and Instructions. — The Dispensary and Labora- 
tory of the College will be opened on the Ist of September, where ample 
opportunities will be afforded the student, until the close of the session, for 
the prosecution of the practical pnrt of the profession, under the guidance and 
supervision of Demonstrators of known integrity and capability: and during 
October Preliminary Lectures will be delivered. In this month, as well as 
through the entire session, a clinical lecture will be given, and operations per- 
formed by one of the Professors every Saturday afternoon. 

THE REGULAR SESSION 

Will commence on the first Monday in November, and continue until the first of 
March ensuing. The course is so arranged that about eighteen lectures will be 
delivered each week on the various branches taught in the College. A synopsis 
of which is given below : 

CHEMISTRY. 

The Coarse of Instruction from this Chair will commence with the consider^ 
tions of the forces that act upon matter, and the laws which govern those forces? 
Chemical nomenclature, the individual elements, and the compounds resulting 
from their combination, will then be considered. The course will he illustrated 
by diagrams and such experiments as can be performed before the class. 

MECHANICAL DENTISTRY AND METALLURGY. 

The instructions from this chair will embrace — the proper fitting up of a 

dental laboratory, the use of tools, refining, melting, alloying, and working of 

the precious metals, and the properties and combinations or alloys of the base 

uietals used by the dentist ; the description of the materials, their preparation, 

4 
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and the most approTed formula for making porcelain teeth and blocks, togetlier 
with the proper manner of compounding them ; the history and properties of all 
substances called into requisition in making dental substitutes; the entire 
range of manipulation of the different materials used as a base, from the impres- 
sion to the completion, and proper adjustment of the case in the month, and 
such other information as appertains to this chair. The lectures will be amply 
illustrated by specimens, mo^lels and diagrams, and the practical application 
will be given in the Laboratory, under the superyision of an accomplished 
Mechanical Dentist. 

DENTAL PATHOLOGY AND THERAPEUTICS. 

The lectures delivered from this chair will embrace General Pathology, Dental 
Pathology, the Pathological Relations of the Teeth to other parts of the System, 
together with a minute description of all special diseases that have any rela- 
tion to Dental Surgery, or of interest to the Dentist. They will also include 
a careful examination of therapeutic agents and their general application. Their 
indication in the medical and surgical treatment of diseases of the mouth, both 
idiopathic and symptomatic, will be fully illustrated. Special attention will be 
directed to the application of all the Ansesthetic Agents. 

ANATOMY AND SURGERY. 

The instruction m this department will embrace a plain and comprehensive 
view of the structure of the human body. The lectures and the demonstrations 
will be given over the dead body dUntded far the exprena purpose of eluci- 
dating the subject. With the same object, vivisections on the lower animals, 
while under the influence of an An {esthetic Agent, will be employed. Such 
description of the comparative anatomy, microscopical structure and connec- 
tions of the teeth, as their importance may demand, will be fully given. The 
valuable and extensive collections of Anatomical Preparations of the incum- 
bent of this chair, consisting of wet and dried specimens, papier mache mani- 
kins, models in wood, and accurate French plates, will enable him to illustrate 
his course of lectures very clearly. 

In addition to the above course, a Surgical Clinic will be held by Doctor 
Forbes during every week, for the purpose of performing such operations in 
oral and general Surgery as may be deemed advisable to advance the student in 
this particular branch of knowledge. The cases will be selected from a dispen- 
sary which the Faculty have established. 

DENTAL HISTOLOGY AND OPERATIVE DENTISTRY. 

The lectures of this department will embrace the comparative anatomy of 
the teeth, the functions and microscopical pecularities of the dental organs, 
the development of teeth and their component tissues. It will also include a foil 
description of the materials and instruments used in operative dentistry, and 
will comprise a thorough elucidation of all the operations required of the Dental 
Piractitioner, such as flUing, extracting, regulating, &c. Ac. A portion of the 
course will be devoted to a description of the microscope and the modes of 
ipr^paring specimens. The.incumbent of this chair will practically demonstrate 
in tne clinic the theories taught. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 

The intention of the course on Phtsioloot and Htgibni will be to convey 
a knowledge of the essential principles of general and human physiology, in 
such a mode as will best develop their application to the preservation of 
health. The subjects of physiology and hygiene will be, to some extent, 
interwoven, with a constant aim at clearness and simplicity of instruction. 

CLINICAL INSTRUCTIONS. 

In addition to the above, with the exception of Saturday, four hours are 
daily spent by the student in actual practice under the supervision of the 
Demonstrators. 
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Ik thb OraBATiVB Dbpabtmekt. — To afford every facility to the student to 
acquire a thorough practical knowledge of this branch, the operating rooms 
are furnished with twenty^eight chairs, so arranged as to command the best 
light, and all the appliances for comfort and use. To these chairs the students 
are assigned in classes, and certain hours are fixed for each member of the class 
to operate. Every student is required to provide his own instruments, except 
those for extracting. He is expected to keep them in perfect order, and will be 
provided with a place in which they can be locked when not in use. 

^ Ik thb Mbchanioal Dbpartmbkt. — In the Laboratory are all the conve- 
niences for the preparation of the metals, manufacture of teeth, single and 
block, mounting, &c. Every process known in the profession, which has any 
value to the mechanical dentist, is fully taught, and receipts of valuable com- 
pounds are freely imparted ; and the student is re<)uired to go through all the 
necessary manipulations connected with the insertion of artificial teeth — from 
taking the impression of the mouth to the entire construction of the denture, 
and its proper adjustment in the mouth of the patient. Every student is 
required to furnish his own bench tools, and will be provided with a drawer 
which he can lock. 



Pbactical Akatokt. — The great facilities for the studv of practical ana- 
tomy to be found in Philadelphia, in several well ordered and supplied 
dissecting rooms, present to the student advantages for its prosecution superior 
to those offered in any other city. 

HosprrAL Clinics.— In addition to the facilities afforded by the College for a 
thorough course of instruction in the theory and practice of aentistry, the cele- 
brated hospitals and clinics of the city constantly enable the students to 
witness various important surgical operations which are highly interesting 
and instructive. The medical and surgical clinics of the Pennsylvania and 
Philadelphia Hospitals, two of the largest eleemosynary establishments in the 
world, are Open to medical and dental students, free of charge. 

FEEd. 

Matriculation, (paid but once,) - - - • • • • -95 00 
For the Course, (Demonstrator's ticket included,) - • . . 100 00 
Diploma, 3000 

TEXT BOOKS AND WORKS OP REFERENCE. 

Leidy's or Gray's Anatomy ; Carpenter's or Kirk's Physiology ; United 
States Dis)>ensatory ; Pereira's, Riddle's or Stille's Therapeutics: Fownes' 
Elanents of Chemistry; Regnault's Chemistry; Lehmann's Physiological 
Chemistry ; Hartshome's Principles and Practice of Medicine ; Wood's Prac- 
tice; Tomes' Dental Physiology and Surgery; Harris' Principles and Practice; 
Tafl's Operative Dentistiy ; Richardson s Mechanical Dentistry ; Wildman's 
Instructions in Vulcanite Work ; Barker on Nitrous Oxide ; Gross' or Erichsen's 
System of Surgery ; Paget 's Surgical Pathology, or other standard works on 
the subject. 

QUALIFICATIONS FOR GRADUATION. 

The candidate must be twenty-one years of age. He must have studied 
onder a priv^ate preceptor at least two years, including his course of instruc- 
tion at tne College. Attendance on two full courses of lectures in this insti- 
tution will be required, but satisfactory evidence of having attended one full 
course of lectures in any respectable dental or medical school, will be considered 
equivalent to the first course of lectures in this College. Also satisfactory 
evidence of having been in practice five years, inclusive of term of pupilage, 
will be considered equivalent to the first course of lectures. 

The candidate for graduation must prepare a thesis upon some subject con- 
nected with the theory or practice of dentistiy. He must treat thoroughly some 
patient requiring all the usual dental operations, and bring such patient before 
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the Professor of Operative Dentistry. He must, also, take up at least one 
artificial case, and ^er it is completed, bring his patient before the Professor 
of Mechanical Dentistry. He must, also, prepare a specimen case to be deposited 
in the College collection. The operations must be performed, and the work in 
the artificial cases done at the College building. He must also undergo an 
examination by the Faculty, when, if found qualified, he shall be recommended 
to the Board of Trustees : and, if approved by them, shall receive the degree of 
Doctor of Dental Surgery. 

Candidates for Graduation who hate not Attended Leoturbs. — 
Dentists who have been in continued practice since 1852, are eligible to be 
candidates for graduation without attendance on lectures. The candidate for 
graduation, must present satisfactory evidence of his having been in practice 
for the allotted time, also of his good standing in the profession. lie must 

Srepare a thesis upon some subject connected with the theory or practice of 
entistry. He must present specimens of his workmanship. He must undergo 
a satisfactory examination by the Faculty, on each of the branches taught by 
them ; when, if qualified, he shall be recommended to the Board of Trustees, 
and if approved, shall receive the degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery. Of this 
class of graduates; the matriculation and diploma fees only are required. 
For further information, address 

T. L. BUCKING-HAM, Dean, 

Ko. 243 North Ninth Street, Philadelphia. 



Board can be obtained at from $4.00 to $8.00 per week. 

All the Instruments and Tools required can be procured for from $15.00 
to $20.00. 



manufacturer of 

MWTC mm 




■ ^ * 



The Gold is Refined and the Foil manufactured by myself, with 
every care and attention. 

No8. 4, 5 & 6 CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 
OTBS& inr»XBEB.8 IKKADE SO ORDER. 

ALSO, 

DENTIST'S REFINED TIN FOIL, 

WM. H. EAKINS, 

JVo* 2 So. Seventh Street, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SIX TEAS OLD M0LAB8. 

Delivered at Litis Springs, before the Lebanon Tallejr and Harris Dental Associations, 

July 9th, 1868. 

BT W. K. BRBNIZBR. 

Mr. Presidsnt and Gentlemen : — It was upon the second Friday 
in the^present month, just two years ago, that I had the honor, as its first 
presiding officer, of inaugurating the << Lebanon Valley Dental Associa- 
tion," at Harrisburg ; and those of you here to-day who were present 
upon that occasion, will remember that, in a feeble attempt to indicate a 
few landmarks for the future welfare of our society, hobbUa were named 
as being inimical to the welfare alike of individual and society, and a hope 
was expressed that in our future career, the '< Lebanon Valley Dental 
Association" would have none of these to deal with. A sample specimen 
was referred to as existing at that time in some of the dental societies in 
the metropolis of a neighboring State, and contagious symptoms exhibited 
in the City of Brotherly Love, upon the subject of the salvation of the six 
year molars. A promise was then and there made that when, in the future 
events of the society it should fall to my lot to appear as essayist, I might 
have something more to say on the subject of six year molars. Old time, 
in his unrelenting course, has hurried the two years into eternity, and upon 
their tablets are recorded, for future revelation, the many pleasant meet- 
ings of our society, whilst in their grave lie obscurely buried my presiden- 
tial honors, and I am here to-day, the plain essayist of our meeting, to 
redeem that promise, and my subject is — Six Year Molars. 

That the six year molar, in itself, is of no more importance in the mouth 

at twenty-one years of age, than any other one tooth that may be as good 

in structure, appears to me to be a self-evident fact, and that whatever 

might be said of its importance to the well-being of man, might be said 

with equal justice of any other tooth, is equally true. Take, if you please, 

a perfect denture of thirty-two teeth in a mouth, with all the teath in 
5 
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their places, regnlar and comfortable, and no signs of decay, and who that 
professes to be a dentist would extract the six year molars from such a 
denture 1 and who that is less than a knave would dare to extract any one 
of the other teeth from that mouth ? But since such dentures are the 
exception and not the rule to be met with, it has become necessary for 
the well-being of his fellow-men, for the dentist to be admitted into the 
family circle, that he may begin his observations almost at the side of the 
cradle. Let me observe here, in passing, that his most important duties 
at this time are by no means with the child, but he should familiarize him- 
self with the face and features of the parents, and scrutinize closely the 
texture and relations of their teeth, each one to the other. As the weary 
traveler looks for foot-prints in the sand of the desert, whereby to regu- 
late his future course, so carefully should a dentist look into the month 
of a father, mother, elder sister or brother, and there read his lesson for 
the future welfare, by his direction, of those who are following to man- 
hood in the same family. 

Considering his origin, he would be a skeptic, indeed, who could doubt 
the perfection of the teeth of our first parents, in Eden ; but since that 
fatal morning call of Milton's Lucifer, << son of the morning," at the gar- 
den, wherein he played the very devil, by introducing all the children of 
his own begetting, beginning with the oldest sin and ending with the last 
of all — deathf with all their intermediate offspring — who that is human 
can restrain a tear over the sad results ] and who that is wise would look 
for perfection in man after carrying within . and without and all around 
him those seeds of death for nearly six thousand years, in addition to the 
.very curse of his Creator 1* It was there that harmony was dissolved, 
and from its disintegration there sprang up antagonisms, hostilities and 
confusion^ throughout all of creation. The lion had gamboled with the 
Jamb for man's amusement, made a breakfast of his toy, then fled away to 
his lair, roaring defiance and death to whatever might approach, and earth, 
air and water, and even the sun, that were created especially to contri- 
hute to man's comfort, became equally his enemies, and contained within 
them each the means of his death. It was then that disease was born of 
sin J and commenced to lead the admiring victims of its parent to the 
matrimonial altar of deaths and we have to-day the man of science going 
about in the world, reading upon the faces of men the bequests of a father, it 

# We cannot let tbie paragraph go before our readere without a protest agalnet the ineertion of 
'theological dogmas in scientifie papers, and eapedalljr those ttatements that have been proven over 
mod oxer again as inconsistent with accepted facta Geology conclusively demonstrates that tbe 
.world has run itp course for millions of years, Instead of the JuTcnile period so commonly 
quoted. We would not be considered as lacking in respect for the theological Ideas of the past and 
present| but we hare little regard for such teachings when they continue to iaealcate views that 
science haa so repeatedly demonstrated to be erroneous.— Ed. 
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may ht one, or it maj have been twenty generations baok^-oanoerous in one, 
serofalous in another, soorbutio in a third, and venereal in a fourth, the 
&ce being the index, the blood holding the contents. With all this poi- 
sonous material ooursing through the ciroulation, depositing a tubercle 
here, destroying a secretory duot there, and exciting the absorbents else- 
where, disturbidg the harmony that is so necessary to produce a proper 
man : surrounding us with the deaf, the dumb, the lame and blind, the 
dwarf and giant, the monster and the pigmy. Shall we, as a scieniifio 
profession, with all this evidence before us, declare to the world, that the 
maxillary bones alone have escaped deterioration, or, notwithstanding 
their shrunken oondition from some one of the many causes, still insist 
upon their accommodating the original thirty-two teeth to the detriment 
of teeih and ftaiuresy and with Dr. Atkinson declare, that << no one 
should be permitted to enter our ranks but such as are willing to put 
forth their powers in the saving of the six year molars ;" or, with Dr. 
Fitch, that we << never j absolutely never^ take out a tooth ;" or, with Dr. 
Abbot, declare ourselves gods, and recreate the face of man, when we 
cannot cause even a little spear of grass to grow. Had we not far better 
leave the enthusiast to fondle his hobbies — this one to-day, another to-mor- 
row — ^and, notwithstanding our boasted wisdom and learning, acknow- 
ledge our imperfections, inherent and cultivated, and accept nature as we 
find it in the mouth, then use our best judgment, conscientiously, in 
relieving distress and harmonizing deformities, instead of attempting to 
force her back to perfection in opposition to the very decree of God. 

But I must leave, regretfully, this very interesting field of study, and 
hasten back to a closer acquaintance with my subject. And, in returning 
to the mouth, I am going to venture the assertion that, upon examination 
of the mouths of fifty persons at the age of thirty years, taking them as 
they occur in practice, there will not be found two with all the teeth pre- 
sent, and without any of the evils resulting from a crowded condition of the 
teeth. From the advocates of all the teeth being present, and who abso- 
lutely never extract a tooth, but in gimberjaw spread the jaw, and throw the 
teeth out over their already prominent neighbors, we have but two reasons 
given for the practice of which, if any man should fail to follow,^he should 
be thrust out of the profession. They are, first, development of the jaw 
and face ; and, second, the tipping forward of the tooth next to the one 
extracted. These two are all the reasons we have seen urged by those 
who advocate the absolute necessity of keeping all the teeth in the mouth. 
Of the evils resulting from all the teeth being present, or too many teeth 
for the jaws to accommodate comfortably, I am going to name — 

Ist. The irregularity of the six lower front teeth, representing some- 
thing like the teeth of a saw, one tooth pointing inward, another outward, 
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going on alternately through the six teeth, and sometimes including the 
bicuBpids, thus making it impossible for the patient, however much dis- 
posed, to keep them clean, and eventually, through the instrumentality of 
the deposit of tartar, before the age of forty, and sometimes thirty years, 
— if the teeth are strong enough to resist decay so long — they drop out 
of the mouth perfectly sound teeth, and that the same result, from the 
same cause, sometimes happens to the upper front teeth. 

2d. The canine teeth, crowded outside of the arch and pressing down- 
wards so hard as to decay the lateral incisor and first bicuspid in the 
effort to gain their proper place. 

3d. The bicuspids, inside of the arch, and completely crowded out of 
their place. 

4th. The wisdom teeth, or dentes sapientiaa, in some one of their many 
abnormal positions, either facing outward toward the cheek, inward toward 
the tongue, or forward, leaning hard against the second molar, or imperfectly 
developed, with three-fourths of the face of the tooth remaining covered 
with gum, which is always more or less sore, and occasionally giving rise 
to very serious consequences, or, it may be, never developed at all for 
want of room to appear in. Allow me to stop just here to say that I con- 
sider these various abnormal positions that the wisdom tooth is forced to 
assume, in the effort to gain its proper place in the jaw, is one of the 
strongest points in evidence of the deterioration of the jaw in size, and 
that nine out of every ten of the mouths to be met with in our country in 
the present day, would be bettered in every way by having one tooth less 
on the side of each jaw. 

5th. The injury of all the teeth by decay and eventual loss, sometimes 
of the most important teeth in the mouth, and the attendant expense of 
doctoring and plugging all the cavities caused by the pressure of one tooth 
upon another. We have upon every tooth five surfaces for decay to attack 
— a labial and lingual surface, a grinding or cutting surface, and an ante- 
rior and posterior approximal surface — ^making in a mouth of thirty-two 
teeth, sixty-four approximal, to ninety-six other surfaces, that are equally 
exposed to the causes of decay, and I opine that, in a mouth where the 
thirty-two teeth are present at the age of twenty-five or thirty years, it 
will be found that the approximal cavities will be in the majority by one- 
third, over all the others combined. Is it necessary to indicate to any 
intelligent dentist present, who has had a few years of experience, the 
cause of, or the remedy that would have prevented this majority ; and 
when we remember, too, that the greatest imperfections in the enamel of 
the teeth are always to be found in the fissures of the grinding surfaces of 
the molars, and upon the labial surfaces near the gums, two of the sur- 
faces that are not approximal, does it not indicate that more room would 
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be productive of better results, and, whether the cause of decay upon 
these surfaces is to be attributed to the destruction of the^ enamel by 
pressure, or a defectiye deposit of enameling material, for want of room, 
it does not now become necessary for us to inquire, since the remedy in 
either case would be the same ; but, that it is a fact that these eavities are 
in the majority, any one present may prove by the least particle of atten* 
tion in his ordioary practice. 

We have now presented five different forms of evil in the mouth, any one 
or all of which may result from a crowded denture. It remains for us to 
take some notice of the two points urged in favor of such a denture, and, 
first, we assert that if it is considered necessary for the future good of the 
mouth to extract the diseased six year molar, and if it is extracted at the 
right time, there will be no tipping forward of the second molar, certainly 
not enough to affect the mouth injuriously. This right time cannot be 
designated by namiog the years of age of the patient, but will occur ordi- 
narily about the eleventh or twelfth year, or just when the temporary 
teeth are all replaced by a perfect denture of the second set; and, until 
such replacement does o^cur, as a general rule every effort should be put 
forth to retain the six year molar. After such time, if it is found proper 
to extract the six year molar on account of disease, or for any other suffi- 
cient reason, the second molar which, as a rule, will not yet have appeared, 
will immediately take its place, and the six year molar will never be 
missed in the mouth, except by the dentist who is fond of filling approxi- 
mal eavities. 

The second point urged in favor of full dentures, viz : the development 
of the jaw bones and face, to my mind, mars more frequently than it makes 
the beauty of the faee. I believe it is the testimony of scientific travelers 
that we, in North America, have the poorest teeth 0/ all the civilized 
nations known ; and it is from the same source that we have the assertion 
that in America we have more handsome faces than any other nation in 
the world. I do not by any means intend to argue that a dirty, neglected 
mouth, full of decayed teeth, adds to the beauty of the face, hut on the 
contrary, it will make repulsive the most handsome face to be found. But 
I do believe that, in consequence of this frailty of the teeth of Americans, 
and want of development of the maxillary bones by nature, one or more 
of the side teeth are extracted on account of decay before the osseous sys- 
tem is completed, thereby allowing the maxillary bones to assume their 
proportionate size to the rest of the features, and softening it down to 
that harmony so necessary to produce a handsome face, instead of forcing 
it out until it makes the mouth the most prominent feature, and thus 
destroy the beauty of what would otherwise have been a handsome face. 
But as I have not the time now to trace out any one more of the many 
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evils resulting from this over-development, I will conclude this part of 
my subject by presenting jou with the casts of two mouths, taken from 
my own work bench at home, neither of which was taken for this purpose, 
nor was it thought of when they were taken ; but their silent eloquence 
will tell yon more at a glance than I could explain to you by writing pages. 

Now, gentlemen, if I have succeeded in establishing the fact that it may 
sometimes become absolutely necessary to extract a diseased tooth for ihe 
future welfare of the mouth. It remains for us, in conclusion, to determine 
which one might be the proper tooth. Beginning with the front of the 
mouth, we have first the six front teeth, none of which are to be considered 
for a moment in this connection. In passing backward in the mouth, we 
have next the two bicuspids, and these teeth I consider, after the wisdom 
teeth, the most frail and liable to decay, in addition to being the most 
difficult to save by filling, from the fact that the approximal cavities in 
these teeth most frequently extend themselves under the gums, and if 
they do not do so at the time of filling, the operator need not be surprised 
to find in a few years, unless the teeth are above mediocrity in texture, a 
cavity just above his filling, where, at the time of filling, he had left the 
bone perfectly sound. This unfortunate proclivity in these teeth brings 
them within the bounds of consideration, when we must extract for room, 
and if their neighbors, the six year molars, were perfectly sound, I would 
certainly agree with Dr. Harris, and take out a bicuspid tooth. I would 
determine between the two bicuspids, upon their indications as to proper 
position, good development, and probabilities of future decay. 

One step more backward in the mouth and we come face to face with 
our long lost friend, the much lauded and much abused six year molar. 
Of this tooth, I am sorry to say, that in a majority of the little patients 
that I see in my practice, ranging between the ages of six and twelve 
years, I find the tooth decayed, and sometimes the nerve exposed even 
long before the temporary teeth are all shed. In such a case, consider- 
ing, as I do, these six year molars sent so far in advance of all the other 
permanent teeth, for the express purpose of supporting the jaws, and mas- 
ticating the food, and regulating the position of all the permanent teeth 
anterior to them during this shedding and replacement, I do put forth all 
my powers to save them until that is completed. But having been in the 
profession now nearly twenty years, and all this time in the same locatioD, 
it follows that I am somewhat acquainted with the mouths and features, 
and pockets, too, of the parents of most of these children, and as I cannot 
now remember in all my practice one single patient, past thirty years of age, 
who has the thirty-two teeth present in the mouth, without some one of 
the injuries resulting from a crowded condition of the teeth, I confess that 
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I yerj rarely, where the nerve has to be destrojed, fill these teeth with 
gold. 

Several reasons might be offered for this coarse in my praotice, some of 
which I shall name. In the first place, there is not one person in every ten in 
a country practice that would pay nearly what one should have for the 
labor and expense of filling such a tooth with gold ; and I cannot, nor do 
I feel it my duty to bestow my money, muscles and talents, (if I have 
any,) upon the community at large. I never could see the sense in send- 
ing away and offending a respectable person without doing anything for 
their relief, simply because you could not persuade them to invest ten, 
fifteen, twenty or sixty dollars in the tooth of a child, when it might be 
made comfortable at a much less expense, and saved, perhaps, as long as 
it might be needed. The physician might as well be found fault with, 
upon being called to see a poor^ sick patient, and finding the best remedy 
would be a month at Bedford or Saratoga, for not giving the patient money 
enough to go there ; and would he be excused for refusing to give any 
medicine at all because the patient felt too poor to obtain his favorite 
remedy? Or, would the dry goods man be considered sane who would 
send a lady customer away, that felt only able to buy a calico dress, 
because she would not buy a silk one ? 

Another reason is, that if the filling should become objectionable, or 
fail in any particular, or should the patient in growing up to manhood 
become rich or more liberal, and if it would be very desirable then to save 
the tooth for life, the objectionable filling could be removed and replaced 
with gold at any time thereafter. 

The third and last reason I shall offer has already been indicated in many 
parts of this essay, and it is that in the future development of the child, after 
all the permanent teetl^ in the mouth anterior to the six year molars are 
fully developed, and if they are above mediocrity in composition, indicating 
the production of good wisdom teeth and a crowded denture, I might want to 
extract the six year molar that I have already deprived of life, and endeavor 
to develop fully thereby the wisdom teeth afterwards ; for I want to remark 
in this connection what I have no doubt all present have seen, that the 
wisdom teeth are capable of very great improvement in their texture by 
giving them room enough to grow to their full size. 

If I had not already so far exceeded the limits of an essay, I would like 
to have considered one more point in regard to these teeth in their rela* 
tion to the wisdom' teeth. At present I can only suggest a question : are 
the wisdom and six year molar teeth both intended by nature to remain in 
the mouth through life ? or was the dentes sapientise intended to fill up 
the jaw after the six year molar has been worn out by its herculean task 
of doing nearly all the work of the mouth from six up to twelve or four- 
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teen years of age, and the dentes sapiontiao not appearing until this tooth 
has served twelve of the most critical years in the mouth. I am not pre- 
pared to uphold such a theory, and I don't know that it could be sus- 
tained, nevertheless, it has in it apparently the rudiments (^ an argument, 
and may be worth a passing thought at your leisure. 

In conclusion, I would assert positively that I am not the enemy of the 
six year molar, and I do regret, as sincerely as any one can, its loss ; but, 
upon reading in the Dental Cosmos the discussions of the Brooklyn and 
New York Dental Societies, reported in thjd March and April numbers of 
volume six upon the six year molar, I considered them unreasonably radi- 
cal upon the salvation of this tooth ; that conviction led me to call it a 
hobby, and that hobby has led to the reflections that you have listened to 
to-day. 



» ^> 



THE SUBBEB SUITS IN PHILADELPHIA. 

BT T. L. BUCKINGHAM, D. D. S. 

In the July number of the Dental Times I published a short article 
on the above subject. I thought that a statement of the management of 
these suits, and their termination, would be of interest to the readers of 
the Times ; and, as at the time the article was written there appeared to 
be no prospect of a report from the committee having charge of these 
suits, I took it upon myself to state such facts as I had in my possession, 
and, in doing so, I endeavored to avoid all that would appear like cen- 
suring any of the parties, and simply state the facts in as mild language 
as I could command. 

But it appears that I have failed, and I have either said too much or too 
little ; for a correspondent of the Cosmos (Henry Coy) has written a reply, 
which, coming to hand too late for the August number, was published in 
pamphlet form, so as to be distributed at the National Association, and 
now appears in the September number of that journal. I would not make 
a reply to this long article, had not the author stated that at a meeting, 
held July 3d, I had made retraction from what I had published ; and he 
puts great force on the fact that I presided at that meeting. Does he 
know that the chairman of the committee, Dr. S. S. White, sent to my 
office a special request that I should preside, and when at the meeting I 
proposed to him to nominate some other person, he said as I had presided 
when the committee was appointed, he thought I should act, and hear the 
report? This would be of very little account, only he wishes to convey 
the impression that, as I presided, I endorsed all the committee had done, 
and, as for the retractions, he has failed to state them. He does make 
me say, << that he wrote o£f-hand and in haste to save himself the trouble 
of replying to the letters of numerous correspondents, and fervently dis- 
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claimed any inteDtion to censure anybody," and then holds his hands up 
and exclaims : << My readers have, by contrasting the article and his 
retraction, the means of estimating Dr. B. and his < Rubber Suits!'" If 
this was retracting, I must acknowledge that I said what is stated. I did 
not intend, in writing the article, to censure any one, and to avoid doing 
80, caused me to write very carefully — for the whole transaction is so 
susceptible of an ugly coloring, that to avoid it and tell the truth, required 
great care. But I did not write off-hand nor in haste ; I had ample time 
to prepare my article, and corrected the proof after it was set up, and, 
from a careful review of it since, I can discover nothing to retract. 

But this reply has brought to light some things that were before in the 
dark. We always thought there was some influence acting on the case 
that was not visible, and now Mr. Coy informs us who this controling 
spirit was. In reference to the abandoning this organization and adopt- 
ing the form it took, he says : <' Happening to see some of the parties 
^i^g^^d in forming the constitution and other machinery of the associa- 
tion, I was so impertinent — being myself out of practice, and therefore 
oat of the fight — as to seek the gentleman who had been named as chair- 
man of the committee on organization, and urge upon him the impolicy 
of following the Boston and New York Association plan. I so far 
impressed him with the reasons for dropping the society form and adopt- 
ing that of a simple club of resistant and aiding subscribers, that he pre- 
sented these reasons, with his own, to those of the proposed association 
whom he could see, and thus its form was modified." If we are not mis<^ 
taken, this form was presented to the organization in Mr. Coy's own 
hand- writing,* by the chairman of the committee, who stated if it was 
adopted, he was willing to act with them, but if not. he would still pay 
his subscription, but would decline having anything to do with the case, 
and he was considered to be of so much importance that he was allowed 
to have everything his own way. 

And thou he tells us : << My connection with the defence began after 
Furman Sheppard, Esq., had been secured by the committee as counsel. 
Previous to this, I had consulted in a friendly way with the president of 
the committee, and had aided to induce Mr. 8. to accept $500 as a retainer 
in these cases, which was about all the funds collected at the time.^' (These 
italics we have put in.) " Mr. Sheppard was clearly of opinion that he 
would not be doing justice to himself by accepting less than double that 
amount in two important patent suits for a company of individuals. Hav- 
ing been for a great many years a client of Mr. S., I had influence with 

4* I may be miBtaken about the form being ia Mr. Coj'i hand-writing. I have twice written to 
the chairman of the committee who, I hare been informed, has itand the report of the committeei 
bat I cannot obtain either. 
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him to get him to accept half his proper retaining fee, and afterwards to 
do much more than a retainer pledged him to do/' And Mr. Coy bein^ 
himself out of practice, and when another 9500 was collected, he re/ice- 
iantly accepted it as a retainer, although he did not believe there was any 
prospect of our gaining the case. 

I must acknowledge that I do not know how much a lawyer agrees to 
do when he is only paid f 500 as a retainer. If this is only to retun 

* 

him from going over to the other party, and he expects the principal fee 
to come afterwards in each individual case, then I think we had better 
settle with the company at $50 a year. And now that we have established 
Mr. Coy— or rather, that he has established himself the advisor and con- 
troller of this committee— let us examine some of his <* statements, infer- 
ences and deductions." 

First, his reasons for changing the organization from an association to 
a club. The association, as shown by a preamble and constitution, which 
was proposed, but does not appear to have been adopted — ^for at the meet- 
ing when the organization was expected to have been completed, the pro- 
position to change it to the other form was made and carried — so that the 
minutes are in about as much confusion as the meeting was when the 
change was made — was to be merely a combination of persons who paid 
into the treasury a sum of $20 to test the validity of the hard rubber 
patent ; and they agreed to employ counsel to defend, to the extent of 
their means, any one of the members who might be prosecuted. The 
management was to be given into the hands of an advisory committee, 
who was to have power to employ counsel and attend to such other busi- 
ness as might require their attention, and this committee was expected to 
report at such times as the officers might call the members together. Now, 
what are his reasons for changing this form, which << may now be told 
without injury. In a suit at law or in equity the sympathy of the judge 
and jury should be propitiated and secured if possible. In these suits the 
prosecution was made by a chartered company — a mere moneyed corpora- 
tion. The defendants, on the record, were individual dentists." << It was 
desirable to set aside all proof of an association indicating joint stock 
resistance, and, while not denying that they were aided in the defence, to 
preserve such a show of individuality as would make all the sympathy of 
contrast between strength and apparent weakness belong to the side of 
the dentists." Another reason was, <* that a defence conducted by a 
society which had stated meetings must not be exposed by reports." And 
this was, probably, the principal reason, for it is certain the committee 
made no report till nearly three months after an injunction had been granted. 
And the court is to be made to believe that these are individual suits 
against poor dentists, brought by a rich monopoly. Would it not have 
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been as well to have made Mr. Sheppard and Mr. Coy believe the same 
thing? and then, perhaps, the retaining fees would have been less. And, 
again, <^ the sympathy of the judge should be propitiated and secured if 
possible." We thought in oases of this kind the court would decide 
impartially, according to the evidence before them. But as Mr. Coy 
thinks these are reasons good, we can only submit them to the judgment of 
our readers to decide for themselves, as they are as much interested as 
we are. 

But let us pass to another point he makes in his article : " I doubt the 
correctness of his statement, that they (the committee) < collected funds 
with the understanding that they would defend any one who subscribed, 
until at least one case had been decided by the court.' 

<< How could the committee undertake to do any more than faithfully 
administer, in the line of defence, the money entrusted to them ? But no 
authority can be found for the statement made by the doctor, as above, 
that for any dentist's five or fifty dollars, they would insure him against 
Josiah Bacon and his satellites. I think a statement more nearly true 
would be made thus : 

** < The Groodyear and Cummings party have sued a number of dentists. 
Personally, they are unable to defend a patent suit of such magnitude. 
We are a committee chosen to collect subscriptions to defend them. By 
aidhig them you may save yourself. Unless we do it thus, all will go by 
default.' 

" I also am informed that the money was subscribed expressly to begin 
a defence against the suits already started, without any pledge or respon- 
sibility at all. Moreover, a large portion was given by dealers in dental 
goods, who had incurred no liability." 

The above quotations contain the principal points in dispute, i, e. > the 
object for which the fund was collected, and the manner in which it was 
used. Mr. Coy endeavors to make us believe that the fund was collected 
to defend those against whom suits had been already commenced. If 
this was so, would not it have been cheaper to have purchased their licenses 
of (50 each, than to pay 9 1,000 to retain counsel to defend them 1 And 
how were we to defend ourselves by aiding them, unless it was that one 
case tried in court would decide the whole. We all knew that there 
would be but one case tried, and that must be against some one indivi- 
dual, and it was no difference who he was ; neither was it any more trou* 
ble for the counsel to defend one than another. One case in New York 
decided the whole, and Judge Nelson would not hear another, unless it 
could be shown that additional testimony could be produced. It would 
be a burlesque for the judge to hear the same testimony and the same 
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arguments repeated in fifty different cases. Oh, no, Mr. Coy knows bet- 
ter than that ! 

But, dentists who live out of the State offered to subscribe to the fund 
and were told as they were out of the judicial district they could not 
be defended. And at the July meeting, when the committee made their 
final report, the chairman offered a resolution, which was adopted, to 
return a subscription to a party who lived in another State, as his case 
could not have been defended. << How could the committee undertake to 
do more than faithfully administer, in the line of defence, the money 
entrusted to them." << But no authority can be found for the statement 
made by the doctor as above, that for any dentist's five or fifty dollars, 
they would insure him against Josiah Bacon and his satellites." No man 
expected the committee to do more than the means placed in their hands 
would enable them to do -, but when these means were exhausted they 
should have called the subscribers together and reported to them the 
state of the case, and then if they had refused to furnish them more 
means, the committee could have declined having anything more to do 
with the case, and nobody could have found fault. When Mr. Sheppard 
intimated to me, in February, that he would expect another fee if he went 
on with the cases, I immediately wrote a note to Dr. S. S. White, stating 
the fact to him, and when I next saw Mr. Sheppard, in May, he told me 
he had not seen any one connected with our side of the case since I called 
on him in February. We were led to believe that an injunction would 
not be obtained without our knowing it. The show of resistance, which 
the writer speaks of in another place, was kept up a little too long.' 

<< We come now clearly to the main statement of the doctor which has 
provoked this reply. 

<< < The lawyer or the assistant, I do not know which — it probably took 
both — wrote out an answer and had it printed, leaving blanks so that it 
would answer for all cases that might come up, which was handed into 
court in reply to the cases then commenced.' 

<' Thus, at < one swing around the circle,' this veracious historian relates 
what he did not know, belittles what he did know, and either falsifies what 
he knew, or undertakes to relate that of which he was not informed." 

And then he makes allusion to << wholesale detraction of persons he has 
no acquaintance with," and about Dr. B. being << a ruler in the synagogue, 
a teacher of others," and << a magazine like the Dental Times, published 
under the sanction of the faculty of one of the leading colleges of dentis- 
try in the world," and then he winds up by saying : << I assert that neither 
the lawyer or assistant — or < both of them' — can be accredited with having 
produced those answers. They are the valuable concrete result of the 
study and skill of all the lawyers and assistants who have been employed 
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in all the defences against all the suits which the hard rubber men have 
prosecuted, from Toland's down." 

Well) this short sentence of mine appears to have provoked Mr. Coy 
more than anything else in my article. What did I say ? <' The lawyer 
or the assistant J I do not know which — it probably took both — wrote out an 
answer.^* And now he informs us that " they are the valuable concrete 
result of the study and skill of all the lawyers and assistants who have 
been employed in the defences." Then I suppose he is offended because 
we did not give the others who had been engaged in perfecting this answer 
credit for their share. If that is so, we do now most humbly beg their 
pardon, while we frankly confess that we are not able to value these con- 
centrated distillations from the craniums of lawyers and their assistants. 
This answer may be all that could be required ; it may present such forci- 
ble arguments that the judge, if he had heard it, would have dismissed the 
case without any other evidence — ^but what use was it to us ? We had 
nobody to present it ; we were led to believe that it would be presented, 
and therefore we rested quietly ; but when the time came to hear the case 
there was nobody to present this << answer," 

And then he says : << We framed an answer in such a way as we thought 
would best serve to make the prosecution believe we meant a full defence, 
and intended to stand a trial here." It appears from this that the answer 
was intended for a sham, and yet they had a hundred copies of each 
answer printed. Now, without attempting to examine this answer, which 
has been perfected by so many wise men — for we have admitted that we 
were not competent to do so — ^still there appears to us sometbiog requii> 
ing further ezplanatioo, when considered in connection with the article in 
the Cosmos. These answers set forth that for a number of reasons they 
believe that the patents are invalid, and in Cummings' case, that a num- 
ber of persons had used rubber in dentistry before he applied for his patent, 
and names these persons ; and also, that the process had been described 
in various public works, and gives the names and dates of these publica- 
tions J and yet Mr. Coy says : <* I said then, and I have too frequently 
been obliged to say since, that I was unable to find anything on which we 
could make a safe stand against these patents in court." And, in another 
place : " My study of the case revealed the fact that for us in Philadelphia 
there did not exist an available defence." Is it possible that they drew 
up a set of answers in which they had no confidence, and made statements 
that they knew could not be verified, and required their clients to swear 
to them ? Is it then strange that in one of the cases they had on hand, 
they found much difficulty in getting the defendant to swear to and sign 
these answers 1 

But I must not stop to examine the discrepancies further, for I find my 
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article is getting much longer than I intended it should be. There axe 
still one or two points I want to notice before I close. Mr. Coy, in one 
or two paragraphs, tried to divert the attention of the reader from the 
points at issue, by alluding to my conversation with Mr. Sheppard, and 
my visit to the office of the counsel of the Dental Yulcanite Company. 
Well, what if I did visit the company^s counsel, or was undecided whether 
I would defend or settle my case, could it change their position in any 
way ? It was not my case alone they were trying — ^it was a suit against 
all those who had contributed ; and if I had settled, they would have been 
bound, according to my view of the case, to take the next one that came 
up. But Mr. Sheppard was not left in doubt in regard to my course ; the 
note which I carried to him from the chairman of the committee informed 
him that I was a subscriber to the fund, and I stated to him that my indi- 
vidual case would not justify me in feeing counsel to defend it, but I was 
there as a representative of the dentists, and that I would request Dr. S. 
S. White to see him in reference to additional fees. 

As to my visits to the company's counsel's office. I was there tvrice ; 
the first time before I saw Mr. Sheppard — on the day after I received 
notice to appear at court — when I called upon Mr. Harding, with whom 
I was acquainted, and asked him how I eould settle the case without 
going to court. He told me if I would confess an injunction he thought 
I would have no trouble in settling. This I refused to do, as they would 
use the injunction to make others pay. The second visit I paid to the 
company's counsel was by request of Mr. Sheppard, on the day the case 
was to be heard in court; Mr. S. requested me to go and see when Mr. 
Harding would be in court. I called at Mr. H.'s office and found he had 
gone to court, and then returned to Mr. Sheppard's office, informed him, 
and then we walked to the court room together. We were in the room 
more than an hour, waiting for some cases to be disposed of. During the 
greater part of this time I sat in the back part of the room conversing with 
Mr. Griffin, the company's agent, and perhaps this is what Mr. Coy has 
reference to — ^but he has got it a little confused. 

As for Mr. Sheppard seeing me for over half an hour at the office of 
the counsel of the Dental Vulcanite Company, there must be some mis- 
take about this. In the first place, I was never in the office over ten 
minutes at one time ; and then, as Mr. S.'s office is more than a square off, 
and in another street, so that it is impossible to see from one to the other, 
Mr. S. could not see me enter the other office from his, and he would hardly 
stand in the street for over .half an hour to watch me; but this is a matter 
of very little account. As well might we accuse Dr. S. S. W. of being in 
collusion with Mr. Harding when he rode over to New York with him in 
the cars, and talked with him about the rubber suits, or Mr. Sheppard 
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and Mr. Harding of combining to defrand the dentists, as to say, because 
I conversed with the opposite counsel, 1 intended to sell out the case to 
them. 

Another point which Mr. Coy lays great stress upon is this, <' we had 
done more with our means, and by Mr. Sheppard's influence, than had 
been done in New York with ten times the money ;" and in another place, 
« with small means we gained double the time which New Turk waa able 
to secure at a large cost, with a trial resulting adversely. Not a little of 
this credit is due to Mr. Sheppard's generalship. The character, wealth 
and integrity of the committee aided it.'* Now, allow us to ask, what did they 
gain ? Nothing, so far as we know, unless they think it was to the advantage 
of the dentists to put off settling with the Rubber Company for sometime 
over a year. But the chairman of the committee knows, if Mr. Coy does 
not, that at the time the Rubber Company first commenced suit against 
the dentists of Philadelphia they were settling with those who would settle 
on almost any terms. Cases are reported of dentists who were doing a 
large amount of this work settling with the agent for a very small sum, 
and he agreeing to deduct annually a portion of this, so that by the time 
the patent would expire they would have the whole of the amount they 
had paid returned to them ] but what terms were offered after the injunc- 
tion was obtained ? We were required to make out an account of all cases 
made from May, 1865, to January Ist, 1868, for which they charged a 
royalty of $2.50 on each case which had over six teeth, and 91 for each 
case of six or less teeth. Beside this, we were required to pay all the 
costs on the writs ; and these terms, I believe, they have exacted from all 
who have settled since the injunction was granted 3 and beside this, the 
lowest price they would grant a license for the year 1868 was ¥55. My 
readers have, by contrasting Mr. Coy's statement with the above terms, 
the means of estimating the advantage the dentists have gained by defer- 
ring the settlement. 

But 1 must close. My article has extended to a mnch greater length 
than I intended when I commenced ; but before I do so, allow me to pre- 
sent the subject in a few sentences as I view it. There were $1,100 col- 
lected here to defend the dentists against the Rubber Company. This 
sum was placed in the hands of the committee, the chairman of which 
selected a lawyer and an assistant. They were paid*$500 each. A paper, 
as an answer, was drawn up and printed at the expense of the committee, 
and handed in to the court in the three or four cases which were first com- 
menced, and when suits were brought against other dentists, the lawyer 
refused to even hand this answer in until he had been paid another fee. 
The chairman of the committee was notified of this fact, and from some 
cause, which has not been explained, no defenc3 was made, and an injunc- 
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tion was gran ted. Yerj nearly three months afterward the committee 
called the subscrthers together, and stated these facts to them, and aeked 
to be relieved from any further acting in the case. To say that the sub- 
scribers were satisfied with the actions of the committee is not correct, for 
some of them stated there that they intended to test the case further, and 
have since employed counsel, and these cases are now pending in court. 

But the worst feature of the case is not presented yet. The action of 
the committee has had such a demoralizing effect upon the dentists that *■ 
doubt if a hundred dollars could now be collected here to test any case, 
and I presume if the Rubber Company does not grind the dentist down too 
hard, there will be no other combined defence made in Philadelphia. 

aEBMAN Y8. AUEBIOAir DENTIBTBT. 

BT JAMES TBUMAN, D. D. S. 

I find in the July number of the Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrifi the follow- 
ing pointed remarks upon American dentistry. They were called forth 
by a discussion that occurred at the Illinois Dental Convention, held in 
Chicago, May 14, 1867, between Dr. Preebles and Dr. Watt. The former 
contended that a specialty could not be separated from the principal 
school of instruction, but should be kept as an integral part of the science 
of which it is a member. Dr. W., in reply, stated that the dental colleges of 
America had done more for the elevation of dental science in a few years 
than the medical schools during centuries. To this the editor of the Ger- 
man quarterly critically remarks that, 

'<lt is true that the accomplishments of these American institutions are 
important, and we at this distance certainly acknowledge it gratefully, that we 
have learned much from our trans- Atlantic colleagues ; but Dr. Watt is not 
quite right when he also extends these accomplishments to dentistry as a 
science. By virtue of their colleges and associations, the Americans are more 
advanced in practical and mechanical respects, and it is only in these departments 
that we have learned from them. In little or nothing is dental science bene- 
fited by them. England and Germany occupy, in reference to science, the 
same position toward America as America has acquired toward us in the more 
mechanical and manual branches of dentistry. But while we are anxious to 
secure every new improvement that may be offered us from the other side of 
the ocean, our selections from all the foreign journals give the best proof, which 
we regret to see, that the scientific attainments of Germany especially are there 
systematically overlooked. The works of Albrecht. Wedl, Neumann, Wal- 
deyer. Hertz, and many others are not noticed with one word in the American 
journals, while their articles which contain scientitic questions rarely ever 
stimulate to new observations, and do not evidence the result of exact investi- 
gations. 

* * It is true we still need many things before it will be perfect with us. Beside the 
opportunities of a classical school and university education, it would satisfy 
our desires if the Government would, according to the petitions of the Central 
Association, grant the means for the practical education of our young students 
to become able specialists, ». e., dentists; but what the Americans require is, 
not one-half or one-quarter^ but an appreciation of the importance of a JuU 
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scientific educcUion for dental practice. Their leading institutions for education 
in operative and mechanical dentistry fail to have a scientific foundation. It is 
Just this which changes the dental practitioner into a dental physician, and by 
which his social position can only be elevated. The thorough scientific educa- 
tion, combined with superior mechanical ability, by mutually completing and 
supporting each other, are the conditions which make the real good dentist." 

While there is much truth in the criticism of our oon temporary, we think 
the case very much overstated. That there is a marked diflference in the 
thoroughness in both medical and dental education, between this country 
and Europe, we presume no intelligent observer will deny. The fact has 
long been recognized, and efforts have been made and are being made con- 
stantly to advance the standard of education in both departments. 

We are more than willing to acknowledge our indebtedness to the 
investigations of the able men of Germany and England ; but we were not 
aware that more than a small minority of these could be classed among 
the practitioners of dentistry. Upon this side of the ocean dentistry has 
ever been regarded as a distinct profession, neither claiming or being 
claimed as a specialty in medicine. Hence, while we gladly receive 
instruction in the several departments of science from our superiors 
among our medical brethren, we in no wise claim their discoveries as part 
of our professional work. 

We acknowledge with reverent gratitude all that we owe to the bril- 
liant intellects of the past and present in Germany ,« England and France. 
We in this country never fail to acknowledge without reservation their 
great superiority in certain directions ; but, while we unhesitatingly admit 
this, we are not willing to undervalue the work of many illustrious men 
in this country, the names of whom may never have seen the light on the 
other side of the water. The advantages of centuries of gradual growth 
are all on the side of European civilization. It cannot, it ought not to 
bo supposed that a nation could leap from the wilderness to the full 
station of European intelligence in the course of two centuries. Hence, 
we on this side can have no reasonable controversy with the criticism of 
our German friend, except that it is too sweeping in character. As a nation , 
we are not given to live in the speculative. A theory that cannot be 
coined into use in the practical affairs of life is not respected. The men 
of mere ideas are not held in that veneration that a better civilization in 
Europe gives them. As fast as science enters and improves the practical 
details of human affairs, just so soon does it enter into the hearts of 
American men, and not much faster. Of course, this is the extreme 
view, for there are hosts of devoted men and women who are working out 
their lives, unknown and unnoticed, adding by their labors to the great 
wealth of facts that make thb day and hour so much in advance of all the 
past in all countries. 
6 
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It must be aclmowledgedy I thiDk, that the people of this coniitry do 
not lack originality. This is possessed in abundance, and has been 
amply demonstrated in our profession. Their natural temperament may 
lead, and probably has led, much of this talent in entirely different direc- 
tions from that which would satisfy the taste of a German investigator, 
but it may, nevertheless, be equally or even more valuable in results. 

Our critic is seriously in error when he asserts that " the scientific 
accomplishments of G-ermany are systematically overlooked and not 
noticed." The assertion evidences a want of familiarity with the pre- 
vailing feeling in this country among all classes. We venerate G-ermany, 
her literature, her science, her advanced steps in liberal ideas, as we vene- 
rate no other nationality in Europe. The names of her great men are 
familiar as household words wherever original thought is appreciated in 
any department, and he who would dare assert to the contrary would be 
justly considered unfit to enter the arena of intelligent criticism. 

We frankly acknowledge that dental journalism in this country is by 
no means up to the standard that most of us have marked out as our 
ideal ; but, while acknowledging this freely, we feel at liberty to say that 
it is quite equal to the ability displayed in more pretentious quarters. 
Europeans will persistently misjudge us by not properly taking into con- 
sideration the conditions with which we are surrounded. The professions 
in Europe are amply protected by laws. They are fostered in every way 
•by government. So stringent are they in Germany that it is next to 
impossible for an ignorant man to enter the ranks of any of them. Now, 
how is it with us ? Until within the past year not a single law existed on 
any statute-book, regulating dentistry, of any of the States of the 
£,epublic, and even at the present writing but two have adopted them. 
The result has been, that probably nine-tenths of the practicing dentists 
of this country have bad their education in the private office and labora- 
tory. There has been nothing to prevent the unprincipled quack from 
'entering practice, except that improving sentiment, which of latter years 
has discountenanced any new additions, unless properly instructed. The 
struggle from this chaos of ignorance has been a hard one. No sudden 
.transition was possible, but each step was necessarily taken in painful 
• efforts by those who led the advanced thought in the profession, amidst 
^constant discouragements. 

Is it surprising, then, that the largest proportion of the ten thousand 
persons practicing dentistry in this country should demand in their jour- 
.nals only suoh matter as would advance them to a higher practical stand- 
.point, or that the journals should, to a large degree, cater to this desire, 
under the belief that time would develop a higher appreciation of stronger 
intellectual food? Whether this is right or wrong on the part of the con- 
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daetors of dental joarnals, it is certainly true that the scientifio questions 
that are oocasionally dtsoussed find but few appreciative readers, and, 
hence, but little effort is made by those interested in the solution of diffi- 
cult problems in science to bring the result of these inyestigations before 
the public through this channel. Were we to judge of German dentistry 
by the same standard, it would not be difficult to make out a good case 
against them, not only in practical matters, but even in scientific accuracy. 
But there is no disposition to bo discourteous ; as the question under dis- 
cussion is one of serious interest to us at the present moment, and, there- 
fore, all friendly criticism is valuable in that, that it stirs the mind to a 
rigid self-examination. 

While there is, therefore, much apparent truth in the rather caustic 
remark in regard to the articles published, it by no means proves the con- 
dition of dental education in this country. Our colleague exhibits a want of 
information in regard to this that is rather surprising. That any one should 
assert in a public journal that our << leading institutions for the education 
in operative and mechanical dentistry fail to have a scientific foundation," 
is certainly beyond comprehension. We are perfectly aware and pain- 
fully cognizant uf our deficiencies in many particulars, but it cannot be con- 
troverted that the effort is made, and in the main successfully, to incul- 
cate in the most thorough manner all that pertains to dental science. By 
this 1 mean thoroughness in each of the branches of chemistry, physiology, 
anatomy, dental pathology, therapeutics and surgery. General pathology 
and surgery, 1 believe, can never be taught properly in a dental school, 
and in this lies the greatest defect of our system of dental education ; but 
I am aware of no good reason why all the remaining chairs may not all be 
equally as well demonstrated in a dental as a medical school. 

Appreciating this defect, the effort has been made in several instances 
to attach a corps of dental instructors to medical institutions, the most 
notable of which is the recent election of dental professors in the Harvard 
Univer&ity of Cambridge. There are, however, practical difficulties in 
the way of such arrangements, thac I fear will militate against ultimate 
success. We believe that the object of all education to be to lay the ground- 
work correct in all that will ultimately tend to the greatest benefit to the 
educated. It is not to be presumed that a student can acquire a thorough 
knowledge of all that is broii^t to his attention. To expect him to 
accomplish the whole circle of the sciences before he could be considered 
fit to practice, would be to extend the period of study over a longer life 
than is afforded to most of us, to effect a graduation. 

The idea has long been erroneously entertained that a thorough medi- 
cal education is a sufficient base to commence dental practice. A greater 
error could not be committed. This fact has been demonstrated over and 
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oyer again in the experionoes of the dental colleges of this country. Sta- 
dents have repeatedly sought the instruction of these schools from this 
country and Europe, thoroughly grounded in scientific attainments, 
and who have proved wholly inefficient in all the practical details. 
In a word, incompetency in manipulating has prevented them from ever 
occupying even a respectahle position among their colleagues, or ability to 
gain the confidence of their patients. While it would be a matter of 
regret to have any department advance at the sacrifice of any other, it 
must be apparent to any reflecting observer that the greatest benefit will 
accrue to suffering humanity, if our students are trained in the manipu- 
lative branches more thoroughly than in collateral subjects. 

Acting upon this theory in the past, the result has been that American 
dentistry to-day stands preeminent in the operative and mechanical 
departments. The science of France, Germany and England has yet 
failed to compete with us in any particular. The rapid progress toward 
perfection in these two branches is almost entirely due to the efforts, 
intelligently directed, of the dentists of this country. We on this side 
owe little or nothing to foreign nations for any practical ideas. In the 
manufacture of the materials we use, America again takes the lead ; in 
fact, if we are to judge by the immense quantities of American material 
exported, scientific excellence has availed them but little, where they 
should exhibit the greatest proficiency. With no desire to arrogate to 
ourselves more than properly belongs to us, it must be conceded that the 
practical skill of American dentists is a constant reproach to our col- 
leagues in Europe. 

This fact furnishes the key to unlock the reason why we, as a profes- 
sion in America, have not advanced as fast nor as far as our critic thinks 
we should. The Germans have their scientific schools and universities, 
the heir^looms of centuries. Satisfied with the science acquired at these 
institutions, they have neglected, to a large extent, that which would be 
a greater benefit to their patients — practical excellence. On the other 
hand, we have spent our half century in laying the foundation, in per- 
fecting the manipulative details of practice. It seems to me the time has 
now come to dentistry in this country when the superstructure should be 
reared and dedicated to pure science. 

I most cordially agree with our co-laborer on the other side, that it is 
only by cultivating the mind in every direction that the dentist can hope 
to be qualified to be the fit associate of men of enlarged scientific attain- 
ments. It is to be hoped that this great truth will eventually come to be 
a cardinal principle of action in this country, as I believe it is in Germany 
and England. 

Dentists of America, the work is an individual one, and if you fail to 
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appreciate its importance at the present time, the dentists of the Old 
World will step on from the point you have reached, and the preeminence, 
so hardly earned, will be taken from you for ever. When any branch of 
human endeavor has attained nearly to perfection, it is enervating, nay 
more, it is mental suicide, to devote so large a portion of effort to its 
further advancement. In this condition I view the present status of 
American dentistry. We have earned our laurels in operative dentistry 
and dental mechanism, now let us cultivate these enlarged aspirations to 
solve the unknown, to clear up the mysteries of nature in all her depart- 
ments, to make part of our intellectual natures the great works of the 
mental toilers the world over. With this determiDation ever in the 
ascendant, the union of science with practical skill will have been accom- 
plished, and we can fraternally shake hands across the blue waters with 
our co-workers in Germany and England, equal in all respects and 
inferior in nothing. 

HANUFAOTUBE OF QOLD FOIL. 

(Continued.) 
BT W. H. BAKINS. 

Pure gold is of a rich reddish-yellow color and high metallic lustre ; in 
the pulverent state it is a dull brown, but acquires the metallic lustre by 
friction or pressure. Finely divided gold, precipitated by sulphate of 
iron, is found to vary in density, the maximum 20.72, and when precipi- 
tated by oxalic acid, its density is 19.48 ; and such is its malleability that 
it may be hammered out into leaves one three hundred and seventy 
thousandth of an inch in thickness. A single grain may be extended over 
seventy-five square inches of surface, or be drawn out into a wire five 
hundred feet long. Pure gold does not combine directly with oxygen, 
and therefore suffers no change by exposure or moisture, except in its . 
adhesiveness, at any temperature, not even by being kept in a state of 
fusion in open vessels. It is not attacked by any of the mineral or any 
of the simple acids except selenic, and this only by the aid of heat. The 
alkalies do not affect it, but it is dissolved by any substance which will 
liberate chlorine. It is therefore dissolved by hydrochloric acid, if binoxyd 
of manganese or chromic acid, &c., be added to it. Its usual solvent, 
already stated, is a mixture of one part nitric and 3 or 4 parts hydrochloric 
acids. The proper solvent of gold is nascent chlorine, which is eliminated 
by the mutual action of the mixed acids. Infusion gold exhibits a 
bluish-green color ; it is not sensibly volatile in the strongest heat of a 
furnace. Gold contracts on cooling, and cannot be advantageously 
employed for castings as it shrinks greatly at the moment of solidifying. 

When it is required to know whether gold has any alloy or not, we 
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must apply tests or re-agents, which may be done by a solution of tbe 
gold in aqua regia, then evaporated to about one-eighth and dilated 
considerably with distilled water. If a few crystals of sulphate of iron 
be dissolved in water and dropped into the solution, the result is the 
precipitation of the gold, as before described, insoluble in nitric, but 
readily soluble in aqua regia. If to another portion of the solution be 
added a small quantity of chloride of tin, there will be immed^tely 
produced a dark brownish-purple precipitate, giving a manifest reaotioD 
when this test is employed. Oxalic acid, either in crystals or dissolved in 
water, causes, when added to the solution, the precipitation of the gold ia 
form of a brown or greenish-black powder in the same manner as the 
sulphate of iron, but the precipitation doen not occur so rapidly. It 
requires not less than forty-eight hours for the whole of the gold to be 
thrown down by the oxalic acid unless heat is applied, by which the 
process is accelerated. A crystal of oxalic acid, wetted with the solution, 
becomes soon covered with a thin film of gold, having its distinctive 
color and lustre. The only metals that sulphate of iron precipitates are 
gold, palladium, silver and mercury. Other metals, like iridium and 
rhodium, not being dissolved, would precipitate in the acid solution by 
their greater specific gravity, from which, of course, the gold solution is 
decanted. Silver may be recognized by its chemical behavior to reagents, 
in which it difiers from gold, from its ready solubility in nitric aoid and 
in boiling sulphuric acid. On the contrary, with hydrochloric acid, it 
forms a white curdy precipitate, which is the chloride of silver ; hence, 
when gold containing silver is dissolved in aqua regia, the appearance of 
this white precipitate will immediately indicate the presence of the latter 
metal or lead, which may be dissolved out of the silver by its ready 
solubility in warm water. 

One of the readiest tests for copper is to introduce into the solution a 
piece of clean iron, when, if copper be present, it will be deposited on the 
iron in the metallic state by chemical affinity. Wheo ammonia is added 
in excess to the solution, if copper exists there, it communicates to the 
liquor a rich, deep blue color. Ferrocyanide of potassium (yellow prussiate 
of potash) produces a brownish-red precipitate, even when the metal is pre- 
sent in a very small quantity. Carbonate of soda precipitates copper from 
its hot solution, in the form of an apple-green precipitate, which is the car- 
bonate of copper. Where platina is associated with gold and dissolved at 
a temperature above 200^, it has dissolved along with it sulphate of iron 
and oxalic acid, which precipitates gold, but does not precipitate platinum. 

As the process of gold foil beating is purely a mechanical operation, 
involving important applications of the noble metal, it will be necessary to 
give a short account of the process. The gold is melted in a crucible at 
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a higher temperature than w sinaply necessary to fuse it, by which the 
malleability is improved. It is then poured into moulds previously heated 
and slightly oiled on the inside, and cast into flat oblong ingots, each 
about an inch wide, one-fourth of an inch thick, and four, six and 
eight inches in length. The ingots are then taken from the moulds and 
annealed, and to clean them from grease they are plunged into a weak 
solution of sulphuric acid. When the ingot is cold, the French gold- 
beaters hammer it out to the thickness of one-sixth of an inch, and expose 
it at the same time to repeated annealings, but this operation (termed 
forging) is omitted in the United States and England. The next process 
is the lamination, which consists in repeatedly passing the ingot between 
two polished steel rollers, gradually brought closer together, until it is 
formed into a ribbon of one inch in width, and of the required thickness — 
the length depending upon the number of ounces of gold in the ingot. 
The gold is annealed after each lamination. The next operation is the 
beating. The ribbon is carefully divided with a pair i f compasses, and 
cut up in pieces the size of an inch square, each weighing from five to 
thirty-five grains ; about two hundred or two hundred and fifty of these are 
placed, by means of wooden pincers, between the leaves of a cutch, which 
formerly consisted of a packet of fine calf skio vellum, but it is now usual 
to employ a tough paper manufactured in France, called French paper. 
A case of strong parchment, or vellum, open at both ends, is drawn over 
the cutch, and this is enclosed by another of the same kind drawn over it, 
at right angles to the first, so as to cover the edges which the first had 
left exposed. The cutch is then beaten with a twelve to sixteen pound 
hammer, upon a smooth block bf hard marble, supported on a strong bench 
or post, and surrounded on three sides by a wooden ledge, the front being 
left open, with e leathern apron attached to it, to preserve any gold that 
may fall from the packet in the process of beating. The hammer is short 
handled, and is wielded by the beater with one hand, while with the other 
the packet is continually turned over to distribute the force equally. The 
elasticity of the packet causes the hammer to rebound and lightens the 
labor of the operator. At intervals the packet is taken up and bent or 
rolled between the hands to overcome any slight adhesion between the 
leaves and the interposed paper, or, it is taken to pieces to examine the 
state of, and to shift the central leaves to the outside, and vice versa. 

When the gold plates of an inch square are beaten out into about three 
and one-half inches square, or to nearly the size of the leaves of the cutch, 
which generally requires about twenty minutes beating, the packet is 
opened and each leaf of gold is taken out and put into another packet, 
made of the same material, but larger than the first. The shoder, as it is 
called, is enclosed in parchment or vellum as before, and beaten till the 
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squares of gold are about the size of the skin, it reqairiDg about thirty 
minutes beating for the operation. During this period the packet mubt 
be often folded to render the gold as loose as possible between the paper. 
After the last beating, the leaves are lifted one by one by a pair of long 
pincers, made of white, or box wood, and the gold is spread out on a 
leathern cushion. Broken and blemished leaves are rejected. The good ones 
have the ragged edges cut off with a square frame of sharp cane called a 
wagon, which reduces them to a uniform size. Afterwards each sheet is 
annealed, weighed and placed between the leaves of a book. The numbers of 
foil run from three to ten ; those generally used in this country are Nos. 4, 
5 and 6— these numbers indicate the number of grains in the leaf of foil. 
No. 4 contains four grains ; No. 6, six grains ] No. 10, ten grains to the 
leaf of foil. To find the number of sheets in a book, divide the number 
of foil by the number of grains in the book, which is sixty grains, or two 
and one-half dwts., or one-eighth oz. 

Latterly machinery has been applied to supersede the arduous manual 
labor of gold beating with the hammer, and machines for this purpose have 
been built, but, I believe, with not much success; there is little doubt 
but that gold foil and leaf so manufactured, will ultimately supersede the 
product of manual labor. 



EABDENINa AND TEMPEBIKG. 

BT GUAS. A. BLAKE. 

A great deal has been written and said on the subject of tempering, but 
as far as I have seen, nothing of a really useful or practical nature to the 
dentist or student has yet appeared. 

In the February, 1 868, number of the Denial Cosmos there is an arti- 
cle on the subject of Hardening and Tempering, in which the writer rather 
mystifies than explains the matter. After an attempt at the << atomic 
theory" — of which, by the way, very little is known — ^he tells us : " after 
it has been heated to redness and plunged into cold water, by subjecting 
it to a heat of 430 deg., we produce first a pale yellow, which, with the 
increase of heat, changes to various shades of straw color, thence to seve- 
ral tints of purple and blue, until at 630 deg. we reach a pale blue with 
a green tinge." 

In a scientific point of view, the known degrees of heat necessary to 
produce certain results in tempering are all very well, but how is the 
student or dentist to measure those degrees of heat knowingly ? 

Many dentists possess very crude ideas on the subject, some of which 
are quite curious, e. g., on one occasion an old practitioner very gravely 
told me that ht always hardened before tempering his instruments, as he 
considered it much the best way. 
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We frequently hear members of the profession say, ^< they can get along 
with everything but iempering^^' really the most simple of all operations 
they have to perform outside of the operating room ] although there are 
many who would mislead them, by trying to invest it with unnecessary 
difficulties or secrecy. 

To begin, then : in the first place, we all know there are two kinds of 
steel — ^good and bad ; of the latter little need be said, except — discard it 
altogether. But some will say, how am I to distinguish the bad from 
the good 1 This may be done by breaking a piece of steel and examining 
it ; if the fracture presents a coarse, glittering appearance, do not use it. 
If the steel is good, the fracture shows a fine, cioae grain, of a grayish- 
white color, the whiter the better, if the grain is fine. 

The finer the steel, the lower the heat required to harden it ; but the 
finest steel will gradually lose its quality by repeated hardening. It is 
improved by being well hammered at a low red heat, each time before 
hardening. 

If the instrument to be treated is an excavator, it must first be annealed, 
or softened ; this is done best in a spirit or other lamp, such as that used 
in the laboratory. Hold the part to be softened in the flame till a red 
heat is barely visible, then let it cool slowly. When ready to handle, file 
the point to the required form ; then heat it in the flame till it assumes a 
bright red heat, but not sufficient to cause it to sweai or blister, taking 
care that the point does not get too hot before the shank of the instrument 
is ready ; the red heat shou -d extend about an inch from the point. When 
sufficiently hot, cool it suddenly in cold water ; if the water is slightly 
acidulated it is somewhat improved, but this is not absolutely necessary. 

Next, carefully rub the part hardened on a piece of fine emory paper, 
or anything that will make it bright. Having brightened it, hold the shank 
of the instrument in the flame of a spirit lamp till the thickest portion of 
the part hardened becomes blue, gradually drawing it through the flame 
towards the point, which should be held on some cold substance, to pre- 
vent it from becoming blue. Allow the shank to become blue all along 
to the bend ; the blade will now be straw color, at which time cool it in 
water. The blue color of the shank leaves it about hard spring temper, 
which will resist any lateral pressure, while the blade, if left dark straw 
color, will be sufficiently hard to cut. It is now ready for polishing, of 
which I will speak hereafter. 

We will now take a plugger — ^having softened it, file and bend it to the 
required form, then polish the point smooth and serrate according to its 
requirements ; this should be done with a very fine, sharp-edged, triangu- 
lar file. Heat to the same degree of redness as for an excavator, plunge 
it into cold water, rub bright as before ) then hold the shank in the flame 
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nntil blue, gradually drawing it toward the point, the slower the better, 
allowing the point to become a reddish-purple, verging on a blue tint, 
then polish. 

For nerve instruments, which require a spring-temper, it is necessary to 
heat to a bright red, and immerse in oil ; when cold, place it in the flame 
of a lamp till the oil on the instrument ignites and burns out, when it will 
be found spring-tempered. 

Chisels for cutting enamel should be heated to a dull red, and well 
hammered ; having done this, file to the required form, making the bevel 
or cutting edge short : about 30 deg. will be found the best angle ; an 
edge of this description may be left very hard, without danger of break- 
ing out. Heat as directed for pluggers and excavators, harden in water, 
and temper the shank to a blue, leaving the blade straw color, fading it 
almost white at the cutting edge. Enamel chisels, with the form of edge 
above described, may be made quite thin, and will be found preferable for 
most operations, and retain the necessary strength to withstand all ordi- 
nary pressure. 

It must be borne in mind that iron or steel will color with heat, whether 
hard or soft ; so that it is best to be sure of hardness before beginning to 
temper, which b easily ascertained by passing a file over the part that 
has been heated. 

The best form of lamp for hardening or annealing points, &c., is so con- 
structed that the gas from an ordinary burner will pass through a fine 
wire gauze. The gas must be lighted above the gauze. The gas bums 
with a clear flame, depositing no soot, so that the colors of temper can be 
clearly seen. Gas burned in this way gives a much more intense heat 
than that from an ordinary burner alone. Metcalf 's lamp gives a great 
heat, but it is more costly on account of the consumption of alcohol. 

The tempering being done, a few hints on polishing may be found useful. 

The simplest way to perform this operation, where there is no foot-lathe, 
is to make a few strips of wood, say half an inch wide, three-eighths of 
an inch thick, and ten or twelve inches long ; these measurements, how- 
ever, may be varied to suit the taste or convenience. On one side of the 
strip, glue a piece of hard leather, (sole leather is the best,) the width of 
the wood ; when dry, dress the surface of the leather smooth and flat ; 
this may be done with a knife or sharp file. Having done this, brush the 
face of the leather over with glue, taking care to have the glue hot^ and 
not too thick, then press the glued surface into coarse emory, (No. 90 
English size is the best,) so that it becomes well imbedded in the glue, 
and, when dry, it is ready for use. With this the file marks may easily be 
polished out. A strip, similar to the foregoing, but coated with floar 
emory instead of coarse, and used with a little oil, will obliterate the 
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marks made by tbe first, and the instrument is ready to burnish, which 
is done by rubbing it hard with a hardened steel burnisher, with soap and 
water. 

For burnishers, a strip same as abovo, with the leather covered with 
oroous — ^no glue is needed ] it may be put on at first with a little water, 
in the form of a paste, after which use dry. Before using the croons, the 
instrument must be perfectly free from grease, and quite clean. 

When the emory wears off, it may be renewed as in the case of the new 
ones. 

Where there is a lathe, small wheels may be fitted to it and turned 
true, the leather glued on, and, when dry, that turned off also, and coated 
with emory or crocus, the same as the strips. In this case the operation 
is less laborious than by hand. 

For articles of ivory, bone or tortoise shell, rottenstone is the best polish- 
ing material. 

For gold or silver,* first use rottenstone, then finish with rouge. 

As polishing materials for steel, rottenstone and rouge are of no value. 

Should these few hints prove serviceable to any of the profession, espe- 
cially to those who are remote from the manufacturers, on which account 
they are often compelled to do their own repairing, any further informa- 
tion they may desire on the subject, will be cheerfully, given on address- 
ing the editors of the Dental Times. 

PaiLADSLpHiAy October, 1868. 



A 0A8E IN PBAOTIOE. 

BT J. S. SMITH, D. D. S., LANCASTEB, PA. 

Young H , aged between eleven and twelve years, (of the bilious 

temperament,) was sent by his parents to a neighboring physician to have 
two deciduous molars removed. The doctor, however, did not operate for 
him, but sent the boy to me. When I saw the patient he complained of 
his mouth being very sore — that he could only with groat effort bear any 
foreign substance in his mouth, and that mastication was nearly an impos- 
sibility. Deglutition was also much impaired — complaining of pain in 
the throat. When the patient had concluded with the statement of his 
complaints, I diagnosed the case carefully. In the first place I directed 
ray attention to the deciduous molars, and very readily found that the two 
molars of the superior maxillary, left side, were quite loose, caused by 
absorption, and that they were almost covered by an excrescence of gum 
tissue. I at once directed my attention to the molars of the right side ; 
those were found to be firm in their socket, free from caries, and the parts 
about them free from disease. The out-growth, however, had partially 
involved the canine, lateral, and the two frontal incisors — ^having almost 
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reached to the cutting edge — springiDg from the labial and lingual mar- 
giDs of the gums, and from between, as though it was emerging from the 
periosteum — of this I was not certain on first examining their condition. 
Those teeth involved had not spread much laterally, therefore I was satis- 
fied that the growth had not its origin from the periosteum of the bonj 
parietes. 

Treatment. — First — ^Ther complete excising of the tumor. Second — 
Removal of the molars — this being a very insignificant matter, they being 
quite loose from absorption. Nitrate of silver was also applied. Af.er 
this treatment, the gums were dressed with finely pulverized tannin — 
applied twice a day for three days. The mucous membrane of the oral 
cavity, reaching as far back as the fauces, was in a deep state of inflamma- 
tion, with white patches of ulcerated spots. These white patches were con- 
fined to the parts contiguous to the lower frontal incisors. Very fine pow- 
dered borax was applied to those spots, and the following wash was pre- 
scribed, to be used three times daily, until the inflammation had subsided : 

B. — Borax, 3j ; 

Tinct. myrrh, aqua, fta f. 3j 
Honey of roses, f. gj. — Mix. 

The liver being very inactive, tongue bilious, appetite very poor, tbe 
patient was directed to undergo a little general treatment. After the 
lapse of five or six days, the patient resumed his usual health. 

The above case I could not class with those of " epulis ;" it had more 
the resemblance of the vascular tumor of the gums, especially to tbe 
naked eye. Not having a microscope at hand, I cannot be positive, in this 
report, of the pathology of the case. 

Tomes says : << The gums are sometimes the seat of tumors which, but 
for their close structural resemblance to nsevus, might come under tbe 
bead of epulis." Paget says, in his Pathology Lectures : << That fibroas 
tumors on the exterior of the jaws, and about other bones, resemble out- 
growths ; they are as if some limited portion of the periosteum vere 
grown into a tumor overlying or surrounding the bone. The character 
of out-growths is, indeed, generally recognized in the epulis, or tumor of 
the gums and alveoli ; but I believe Mr. Hawkins is quite right in the 
view which ho has expressed, that the fibrous epulis should be regarded 
as a tumor growing like other fibrous tumors from the bone and perios- 
teum and continuous with them ; that it is prominent and lobed, is because 
it grows into the open cavity of the mouth, and it resembles gum only 
because it comes with it, or involves the natural substance of the gum." 
He says: <^ Fibrous epulis, because growths may be found resembling 
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in many oharaoters, yet differing in some, and espeeiallj 
icture." 

^ paper upon the above case may be of some value to 

ur profession, if only to rouse his ambition the more to 

, record the passing events that occur in daily professional 

'I let slip, even what may appear at the time of notice a small 

cmembering at all times the day of small things should not be 

:>ed. 



BEPLT TO FBOF. SAMUEL B. FEBOT. 

BT SAM. LAWRKNGB. 

I see an article in the Dental Times, for July, by Professor Samuel 
R. Percy, in which he recommends aluminium as being superior to gold 
as a base for artificial dentures, for the reason that it is lighter and 
cheaper. 

New, the mere difference in the weight of the two metals for a dental 
plate is of small moment, when we consider that an aluminium plate as 
thin as a gold one may be made, would not be worth anything as com- 
pared with gold, for strength and durability. A. gold plate may be made 
very thin and light, if it is well and properly put together, and certainly 
would be much stronger than aluminium of the same thickness. 

Gold is a virgin metal, and of indestructible quality, whereas aluminium 
is a metal manufactured mostly of clay and common salt, and liable to 
changes The well-known strength and ductility of gold, its capability to 
resist the action of the saliva and other decomposing matters that come 
in contact with it, is an argument in its favor over every other metal. 
And, as for cheapness, that material is cheapest which is least liable to 
destruction by ordinary use, and that we know will resist the corrosive 
action of the acids and alkalies of the mouth. That it is a good conduc- 
tor of heat and cold, so as to prevent the heating of the tissues, producing 
irritation, and. in many cases, inflammation. The increased action of the 
salivary glands may produce an irritating effect on the stomach, and, by 
reacting, cause salivation. 

It is my opinion that it is in this way that a vulcanite or rubber plato 
in some cases operates in the mouth, and not by the solubility and absorp- 
tion into the system of the sulphide of mercury, contained in the hardened 
rubber as coloring matter. It is a non-conductor, yet the mercury may 
be soluble in the saliva to a certain extent, but not enough to produce 
salivation alone. There is no bleaching of the plate by this chemical 
action, showing that the coloring matter is retained ; and what is more, 
this salivation, as it is called, never takes place only where a plate is 
closely and well-fitted to the mouth and constantly worn, and, as I have 
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already said, produces this heat and stif ed action, and coasequent irrita- 
bility, to such an extent as to prod ace salivation, if sach it may be called. 
That it is true salivation, I very much doubt ] for, if a metallic plate be 
substituted, beiog a good conductor, the patient will very soon recover 
without further treatment. I am no apologist for rubber, as I beliere its 
indiscriminate use has been a curse to dentistry. I therefore agree with 
Prof. Percy, that aluminium is far superior to rubber; but I cannot 
yet acknowledge it superior to gold. 

The time is coming when the profession will learn wisdom from the 
past, and be led to use only those materials which their judgment and 
good sense dictate as the best for the interest of their patients. 

Lowell, Mass. 

PLASTER IH GAPPING PULPS. 

BT GEORGa A. TAYLOR, D. D. S. 

I see in the July number of the Times an article on the capping of 
nerves. I am surprised that an operation so easily performed should 
create so much dispute among the members of the profession. 

I have, in my practice, tried all the foolish things recommended by the 
so-called stars of the profession, and, after a fair trial, have abandoned 
them all for one of my own, so simple and easily performed that it will 
no doubt cause the wise nerve-cappers to laugh in derision at the mere idea 
of such a thing. 

I have been filling teeth on exposed nerves for more than a year, and 
have never found any difficulty where the exposed pulp was easy of access. 
My method is to first clean out the cavity, then apply oreasote or chloro- 
form until the pain ceases, (if there should be any at the time,) after which 
I take some thin plaster of Paris and pour the cavity entirely full, hold- 
ing a cloth over it until it sets. I then discharge the patient until the 
next day in ordor that the plaster may become perfectly hard and firm. 
I then cut out about two-thirds the amount put in, and let the balance 
remain as my cap ; I then fill with impunity. I find that the plaster alone 
will stop the pain of an exposed nerve when poured into the cavity thin. 
I also contend that it makes the most perfect capping, fitting the cavity 
so perfectly that you can fill without the dread of hurting your patient. 

NiWBiBif, N. C, Aug. 17, 1868. 

Mustard Paper. — M. Kigollot, a Paris pharmaceutist, has oontrivtd 
an elegant and efficient substitute for the mustard cataplasm. He 
extracts the fixed oil, retaining the rubefacient principle, and saturates 
the paper with this. A portion of the required size is placed in water a 
few seconds, and then applied wet to the part. Here it is retained by a 
handkerchief. It is cheap, efficacious, and always ready. — Amer. Jmir. 
Med, Sciences. 
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SUftorCaL 



STATE 800IBTT POE PENH8TLVAHIA. 

We are gratified to be able to annonnee that an effort is being made 
to accomplish the formation of a State Society upon a representative basis. 
Strange as it may appear, we have never had in ihis State an organization 
of this character. The old Pennsylvania Association of Dental Surgeons 
had something of a State character about it, inasmuch as it had members 
from all portions ; but its organization taking place prior to the formation 
of local associations, it never had a representative character, nor ever 
assumed the legislative funcUons of a State organization. 

It is to be hoped the recent action of the Convention at Litiz Springs 
will receive a hearty endorsement from all local associations now formed, 
and be the means of stirring up individuals in other sections to organize 
similar bodies. Every county in the State should be organized and repre- 
sented in the State Society. 

As this committee have not yet digested their plans, it would be pre- 
mature to say further in regard to it. We only allude to it now, that 
those interested may be prepared for the call of the meeting, which will 
doubtless be shortly issued. 

Any information desired may be procured from the chairman of the 
committee. Dr. J. McCalla, Lancaster, Pa. 



THE OOirVEirTION AT LITIZ 8PEINQ8. 

It was with great gratification that we were able to be present at the 
union meeting of the Harris Dental Association, of Lancaster, and the 
Lebanon Valley Dental Association, held at Litiz Springs, in July. The 
meeting was one of interest and pleasure to all participants, and the 
time, limited to one day, was found too short to properly treat the subjects 
presented. Two sessions were held — morning and afternoon. 

Papers of much interest were read by Dr. Welcham, of Lancaster, Dr. 
Brenizer, of Beading, and Dr. Guilford, of Lebanon. Dr. McCalla, of 
Lancaster, presented an incompleted diagram, representing the liability of 
the different teeth to decay. It was the result of a daily record, kept 
during twenty-five years practice. Its conception had an original cha- 
racter about it, that promised to render it valuable as a chart of refer- 
ence. 

The time was mainly occupied in an interchange of views on many sub- 
jects of practical interest, eliciting many valuable suggestions. An hour 
in the afternoon was spent by Dr. Truman in a review of the materials for 
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filling, the remarks being illustrated by specimens, diagrams, mierc^ 
scopes, &c. 

The question of forming a State Society was fully discussed, and a com- 
mittee appointed to confer with other local societies, to endeavor to organise 
one as soon as possible. 

The feeling was strongly in favor of early legislation in this State, to 
regulate the practice of dentistry, and to prevent, as much as possible, 
any further additions of incompetent persons to the profession. 

The spirit of this Convention was of the right stamp, evidencing energy 
and interest to keep up the character and life of the Convention, and this 
is more that can be said of many of our associations. It was refreshing 
to mingle with earnest men, imbued with a faith in the dignity of the pro- 
fession and determination to advance the standard of acquirement as 
rapidly as possible. If this Litiz Convention succeeds in stirring up the 
prevailing apathetic spirit, it will have accomplished very much and added 
to its own character. We believe such will be the result. 



»»«• 



PBAOTIOAL PAPEBS. 
In accordance with our determination to present our readers from time 
to time with papers treating upon collateral practical subjects, we have 
endeavored to secure contributions of those only who can be considered as 
authority upon the subjects treated. We therefore call attention with 
pleasure to the article from the pen of Mr. Blake, senior partner of the 
firm of Blake & Whittington, whose excavators and pluggers enjoy such 
enviable reputation in this and other places. The conclusion of the arti- 
cle on the Manufacture of Gold Foil, by the manufacturer of the cele- 
brated gold foil, W. H. Eakens, is also presented, and, we think, will be 
read with interest. 



THE DEPAMATOET ABTIOLE. 
Under this heading an article appears in the August number of the 
.American Journal of Dental Science^ in reply to one we published in the 
July number of the Dental Times. Now, as there is no point raised in 
this article that is of any importance to the profession, we shall make no 
reply to it. We would have made no reply to the first article had it been 
a mere personal attack. But the writer assailed our College, by endea- 
voring to show that we were granting degrees to persons who had not 
complied with our regulations. We published the certificate of eligibility 
which we received before we examined the candidate, and as the graduate 
had been spoken of in not very complimentary terms in a former article, 
we thought it just for us to publish his letter, and the editor of the 
American Journal of Denial Science says, << which we have no doubt was 
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dodored fos the oocaaion." We really think it was, but we can assure 
him that it eame to us yerbatim as it was published. Whether the young 
man is capable of writing such letters, the editor can, perhaps, find out 
for himself by attacking him again. We can assure the gentleman that 
we do not intend to make << scurrilous attacksy^ or use <* slang" arguments, 
but when our institution or its graduates are assailed, we will use such 
arguments as we can command to defend them. t. l. b. 



DESTAL LEOISLATIOir. 

Laws regulating dentistry have recently been passed in two of the 
States, New York and Ohio, and also in Canada. The dentists of Dela- 
ware have framed a bill, to be presented to their next Legislature for 
action. Other States are taking the preliminary steps to accomplish the 
same thing. We should be glad to present our readers with these laws 
entire, but they are too Yoluminous for our journal. 

It seems to us that those already in operation are very defective in one 
particular, in that they do not define definitely the standing of those who 
are to constitute the Board of Examiners. The door is certainly being 
opened wide to the wholesale granting of diplomas, and, what is more 
remarkable, some who were most bitterly opposed to the course of the 
Pennsylvania College have no hesitation in serving as members of 
Examining Boards or endorsing their action. We fear great injury will 
result from this loose way of doing so important a work. Let it be done 
thoroughly, or not at all. If an individual is not qualified to occupy a 
respectable position among his fellows reject him ; the avenues ^to know- 
ledge are open to all, and there can be no excuse for ignorance. 

In our judgment all examinations should be left with the Faculties of 
Colleges ; their facilities for conducting examinations are far superior to 
any outside board. If none exist in a State, it will then answer to have 
the duty performed by those most competent to attend to it ; but the 
course now being pursued, it seems to us, can only result in depreciating 
the value of all diplomas without any compensating benefit to the profes- 
sion. 



Soofc iftotfceB. 



Deutsche Viertdjakrsschrift for July^ 1868. We acknowledge thi^ 
receipt of the above number, which contains the usual variety of 
interesting articles, as follows: 1. Anatomical Observations upon the 

Teeth and Teeth Roots, by the late Professor Heider. He considers at 

7 
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length the peculiarities of the shape of the teeth, as a goide in deeiding 
to which side of the mouth a tooth helongs, in doubtful oases. 2. Con* 
tributions to the Knowledge of the Arrangement of the Dentine Cells, 
by E. Muhlreiter. 3. Defect of the Hard Palate and ToUl Destruc- 
tion of the Muscles of the Soft Palate. Application of an Obturator after 
Dr. Suersen's Method, by Dr. Hohl. 4. Neuralgia of the Teeth, continued, 
by Dr. Dobbelin. 5. " Easily Flowing Alloys, by G. Blume, Dentist in 
Munich . He alludes to Wood's metal, and gives the proportions of that alloy. 
He thinks it requires too much heat to be used as a material for filling. 
After many experiments, he has succeeded in making a composition which 
excels all others hitherto known in its easily melting qualities. It is white, 
solid, malleable, does not oxidize. It flows like water at 132^, F. At 
122^, or even at 113^, it is sufficiently soft to be manipulated in filling 
teeth." He further states that «' Dr. Buzer asserts Wood's metal will 
melt at 131° to 139^, and Dr. Hauer that the same alloy has a melting 
point at 198°, but that he had found it quite fluid at 212°, and solidified 
at 177°. In his judgment this heat is too great to be borne in the mouth 
without injury." He also recommends his alloy in repairing rubber plates. 
6. Making Galvani-Plastic Apparatus, by Ebermann. 7. Report of an 
Institution for the Education of Young Dentists, and a Poly-Clinic for 
Mouth and Tooth Diseases at Stockholm, by S. C. Bensow, the Principal. 
This writer s<ays : << That they have applied arsenic paste twenty- five (25) 
times in odontalgia nervosa, and morphia and creasote two hundred and 
nineteen (219) times, which only required a repetition in twenty-one (21) 
eases." He further says ' '< That this remedy, as well as arsenic paste, 
has in some instances to be applied two, three, four or more times. This 
no one can dispute. I am not opposed to the use of arsenic from any dan- 
gerous qualities it may possess, but for its influence on the dentine, for by 
the use of the arsenical paste at least eighty per cent of the treated teeth 
are destroyed, even with a subsequent rational treatment.*^ 8. The Doc- 
trine of the Life of the Cell, According to the Lectures of Dr. Albrecht, 
by Fr. zur Nedden, Student of Dentistry in Berlin. 9. Papillary Tumors 
of the Gums, by James A. Salter. (Guy's Hospital Reports.) This is 
followed by selections from the American Journals, Notes of the British 
Association of Dental Science, and lastly, a Programme of the Yearly 
Dental Convention to be held at Dresden. 



Dental Materia Medica, Compiled by James W. White. Published 
by Samuel S. White, Philadelphia. 

We have received from the publisher the above work, whioh, in the 
language of the compiler, is intended to give '< a list of remedies in fre- 
quent use in the profession, and the indications for their employment in 
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dentistry." We think he has rendered an essential service in furnishing 
to students and others a band-book, compact and free from all unneces- 
sary details. Such books, while they should never take the place of 
larger and more thorough works, still have a value that entitles them to a 
place in the library of every one. To the dentist this one has an addi- 
tional value in the many practical suggestions interspersed throughout its 
pages. 

Roscoe^s Elementary Chemiatry. We received from the publishers, 
Wm. Wood & Co., 61 Walker street, New York, a copy of the above 
work, which we intended to notice in our last number, but from some 
cause it was overlooked. After looking carefully over the work, we can 
endorse all the author claims for it. The principal objection we can make 
is, he has endeavored to condense too much into it. But as most students 
have not time to study thoroughly the larger workts, this will take their 
place as an elementary work, and to those who enter more fully into the 
science, it will be an important book for reference. t. l. b. 



• ^1 



Aelectfons« 



TBAirSUDATION OF BLOOD OOBPUSOLES. 

<< The subjects of hemorrhage from the capillaries and of the mechanism 
of suppuration have recently received considerable light from the micro- 
scopical observations of a German observer. Dr. Cohnheim. By bringing 
frogs under the influence of woorara poison, and then tying the femoral 
vein, he has been enabled to watch the phenomena of capillary congestion 
and the resulting ecchymosis taking place in the transparent tissue of the 
frog's web. The remarkable point in his observations is, that he has seen 
the red blood corpuscles making their way through the walls of the capil- 
laries, apparently without rupture, into the surrounding tissues. In like 
manner, in the case of inflammatory action, he has seen the pale corpuscle 
becoming adherent to the wall of the vein, making its way through the 
wall, and appearing on the outside as the pus corpuscles. Not the least 
interesting portion of a very capital meeting of the Pathological Society, 
on Tuesday, was that occupied by Dr. Charlton Bastian, who gave an 
account of Cohnheim's observations, and exhibited two frogs in the webs 
of which the phenomena of the passage of the red corpuscles were appa- 
rent. Dr. Bastian describes the process as one of adhet-ence of the 
corpuscle to the capillary wall, then the protrusion of a small tag or 
process of the corpuscle through the wall, whictr is' followed by a larger 
and larger portion of the corpuscle, until the whole has escaped. From 
his observations he is inclined to believe that the process is due to the 
properties or endowments of the corpuscle, rather than to any merely 
mechanical force." 

« Before proceeding to discuss Uiis subject, however, we desire to point 
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out that a olaim of priority in these investigations really balongs to oiir 
distingnishcd countryman, Dr. Augustus Waller, who, as early as the 
year 1846, observed the same facts, and drew almost exactly the same 
conclusions therefrom, as Dr. Cohnheim has recently done. Dr. Waller 
published in the twenty-ninth volume of the Philosophical Magazine 
(1846) an account of several observations he had been making upon the 
tongue of the frog, and among other facts he records having watched tbe 
escape of both the red and white corpuscles from the capillaries under yeir 
much the same circumstances as those which have been recently employed . 

<< Thus, he states, (pp. 285, 286,) * Recent observations have enabled 
me to decide the much agitated question as to the formation of pus, and 
its origin from the extravasation of the colorless or spherical corpuscles 
from the capillaries.' 

<< He then proceeds to detail the results of two experiments, in one of 
which he observed the white corpuscles escaping from the vessels in 
the mesentery of a toad, while the only traces of their points of exit 
< were curved indentations in the vessels of the same size as the corpus- 
cles, and a solution in the continuity of the parietes of the vessel at 
these points.' In tbe second experiment the tongue of a frog was em- 
ployed, and in this case both the red and white corpuscles — the latter, 
however, in by far the greatest number— escaped through the walls of 
the capillaries, < while no appearance of rupture could be seen in any of 
the vessels. The corpuscles were generally distant about 0.03 mm. 
from their parietes. After the experiment had lasted about two hours, 
thousands of thefce corpuscles were seen scattered over the membrane, 
with scarcely any blood dbks. The process by which they passed out 
of the vessel could be best observed in a capillary containing stationary 
blood particles. Generally at a slight distance from it some extrava- 
sated corpuscles could be detected, and at the nearest opposite point of 
the tube a small concave depression was presented. Frequently near 
this depression numerous corpuscles were collected within the tube, as 
if about to follow the rest, which had escaped. These were frequently 
agitated by a movement of oscillation, which showed that there was no 
open point in the tube. In other spots some of these corpuscles were 
seen protruding half out of the vessel. Whenever the current reoccurred 
in a vessel presenting these appearances, the depression and unevenness 
quickly disappeared, and no trace of the corpuscular extravasation could 
be seen, except the presence of the corpuscles themselves. I consider 
therefore as established : 1 . The passage of these corpuscles de touie 
piece through the capillaries. 2. The restorative power in the blood, 
which immediately closed the aperture thus formed.' 

« In a second communication (p. 397,) entitled * Microscopic Observa- 
tions on the Perforation of the Capillaries by the Corpuscles of the Blood, 
and on the Origin of Mucus and Pus Globules,' Dr. Waller shows most 
conclusively the identity of the white corpuscles of the blood with those 
of mucus and pus, and gives an account of several experiments which he 
had made to confirm his original observations. With regard to the mode 
in which corpuscles escaped from the vessels. Dr. Waller had evidently 
come to no satis&ctory conclusions. He points out that it is not essen- 
tially connected with the life of the animal, as it is observed to take place 
after death, and he suggests that it may be due to a solvent action of the 
corpuscle upon the structures composing the wall of the vessel. The 
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essay is illustrated with plates, which clearly show that Dr. Waller had 
observed all the phenomeDa which have been recently brought so promi- 
nently before the public. 

*• In referring so fully as we have done to this subject, we would dis- 
claim any desire on our part to depreciate the value of Dr. Cuhnheim's 
rediscovery of a lost fact, which appears likely to have most important 
bearings upon the progress of pathology ; but we think it due to our dis- 
tinguished fellow-countryman to establish his claim to the honor of the 
original discovery. The questions which Dr. Cohnheim haj attempted 
to solve are, in the first place, the formation of pus from the white blood 
corpuscles, and, in the second, the mode in which the red corpuscles 
escape without any apparent lesion of the capillary system. The method 
of experimentation is exceedingly ingenious ; and as the details are likely 
to prove of interest to those of our readers who have not yet had an oppor- 
tunity of examining the subject themselves, we have explained them at 
length on another page. 

<' To obtain the first result, the mesentery of a frog paralyzed with 
woorara is exposed for some hours, the surface being occasionally moist- 
ened by an artificial serum ] the various phenomena of inflammation may 
be observed to take place, and on the occurrence of stasis, or, rather, 
during the preceding oscillating stage, the white blood corpuscles, which 
have become apparently attached to the walls, either singly or in groups, 
gradually give rise to a bulging of the vessels, the corpuscles thus lying 
in pouch-like cavities projecting from the tube. Presently the corpuscles 
cease to be seen within the capillaries, and may be seen lying free in the 
tissue around it : sometimes they may be caught in the act of escaping, 
but it is extremely difficult to determine the exact course which they fol- 
low through the wall of the vessel. After their escape no difference can 
be observed between them and the others which remain within the vessels. 
Our leading histologists have long been agreed that pus corpuscles are 
related to the white blood corpuscles both in structure and in origin. 
Tirchow traces the formation of pus from the nuclei of connective tissue, 
and on free mucous surfaces from the epithelial cells ; he fully recognizes, 
however, the connection between the pus and blood corpuscles, and makes 
use of the following remarkable expression : < Both have a like t^pe of 
formation. It may, therefore, be said that pus has a hosmaioid form ; 
nay, the old doctrine may be revived afresh, namely that pus is the blood 
of pathology.' — Cellular Pathology, p, 482. 

^'This new view, then, of the development of pus presents no feature at 
variance with received doctrines, and the great question yet to be deter- 
mined is, whether this is the only or even the most common mode in which 
the process takes place, and for the answer to this we must look to the 
future. 

<'Tbe second experiment consists in producing congestion of the capil- 
lary system in the web of a frog's foot by the application of a ligature to 
the femoral vein. The resulting phenomena are: 1. Retardation of the 
stream. 2. The occurrence of oscillation. 3. Stasis. This is followed 
by massing together of the corpuscles, and the adhesion of a few red cor- 
puscles to the walls of the vessels, which usually become pouched at these 
points. On relieving the congestion by removing the ligature, the conglome- 
rates of corpuscles break down, and the stream speedily recommences. The 
corpuscles, however, which had become adherent to the walls are now seen 
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to pass through them, and to appear in the surrounding tissues. They 
followed by others, and soon the spaces between the capillary network 
will become loadjed with blood globules. T'hey may be watched in every 
stage of their transit. In attempting to determine how this process takes 
place, we have to consider, first, whether there are really apertures in the 
vascular parietes ; and, second, whether the result is due to any peculiar 
properties of the blood corpuscles themselves. Dr. Cohnheim inclines to 
the belief that interspaces exist between the cells of the lining membrane 
of the smallest vessels, and in this view he is supported, by the fact that 
openings have been proved to exist in the smaller branches of the lym- 
phatic system, apparently in connection with the stomata-like orifices in 
the epithelium of the serous membranes, through which branches of con- 
siderable size may be injected. The existence of such orifices is, however, 
still a matter of dispute; and whether this be so or not, it is most 
probable that the blood corpuscles themselves take an active part in the 
process. 

<* The amoeba-like movements of the white blood corpuscles have recently 
attracted the attention of several able observers. Professor Max Schultse 
states that he has even seen them protrude arm-like processes, and embrace 
minute granules of organic matter, such as abound in the molecular base 
of chyle or milk. Endeavors have been made by more than one observer 
to determine whether these movements are influenced in any way by 
disease, but, up to the present time, with indifferent success. More 
recently attention has been directed to similar movements on the part of 
the red corpuscles under certain conditions, especially that of exposure to 
a modetate heat. Some have viewed these latter movements as purely 
physical phenomena, and in no way connected with the individual life of 
the corpuscle; but analogy would induce us to consider this view as incor- 
rect The theory of the individuality of cell-life has, moreover, been 
steadily gaining ground of late years, and the whole tendency of modern 
physiological and pathological teaching has been in this direction. After 
a careful examination of such specimens as those exhibited by Dr. Bastian 
at the last meeting of the Pathological Society, few can fail to be con- 
vinced that the corpuscles themselves are really active agents in their 
migration through the vascular walls ; and when this fact is fully recog- 
nized, much light may be thrown upon hitherto obscure blood diseases. — 
Med, Times and Gazette. 



Newbern, N. C, Angast 17th, 1868. 

We would call your attention to a discovery in Amesthesia whereby Chloroform 
can be administered without danger. 

We have in our practice been using Nitrous Oxide for more than three years, 
and have abandoned its use in favor of this new and invaluable method. 

It produces ansesihesia in as short a time as gas ; the patient recovers as readily, 
and is free of the bad effects usual after the administration of Chloroform. 

The quantity given, about one-twentieth the usual amount, is so small as to 
render its expense almost nothing. 

We will f\irnish you witii explicit directions for administering Chloroform by 
our method, on receipt of five dollars. Respectfully, 

W. H. TAYLOR & BRO., Den:ists. 

Jfewbern^ Jf* C 
D^ Patent applied poa. 
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DR. B. TXTOOD'S 

MannfaotiiTed by the Proprietor, Albaay^ H. Y. 

The adoptUn of a strictlj eaih basloea, (rMaltiog in a MTiog of nearlj on^-third,) with improTed 
fanlltiM in the manafkctare, enablM mo to put thooe motali at tho following greatlj rodacod 
rato0 : 

PLASTIC METALLIC FILLIHO.—( PaMw/iw/ March 20, 1860, and Sept. 4, 1864 )— 
Price $1 60 an ounoe, Trojr weight. Pot up id | and i onooe ingota, each stamped with 
tb« name of the patentee, and the date* of both patents. 

PLASTIC FITSIBLE METAL.— For Meohanioai DenUstry, repairing Robber Work, and 
for Solder, Ac —{Patented March 20, 1860 )— $1 anoonoe; pot op in 1 oz. and i oi. ingots. 
This is not intended for filling teeth, reqoiring too high a heat, Ac ; it is designated from 
the *« Filling " by the patent mark, bearing onlj the date '' March 20, I860.*' 

[ The abore metala contain no mereary, and heneo may be safely nsed in connection with metal 

AMALGAMATED FILLIHG.-$1 an os. It contains a small proportion of meronry, 
and (he ingots are aooordingly stamped '* Axalqamatbd." 

Si/ver Compos tion/or Amaigam—ln Fillings, No. 1, $4 an os ; No 2, $8; No. 3, $2. 

Metal for Castiag Dental Plates ^ b^ cents an ooaee. 

Mould and Die Metal for swaging, Ac, maoofactoriid to order. 

INSTRUMENTS. 

Plu^era for usfng Pfaittie Material^ in sets of 8 and 12 steel bandies, best style, at 
$2.75 and $4 a set respectiTely ; for a less nnmber 3i cents a piece. Each instrnment is 
stamped '* Wood*8 Patbnt. Febraary 28. 186i." 

Mermry Gaitg-e, for nop in mixing op Amalgam, 2S omts. 

Amalgam or Filling MftaJinre, with one onp 76 ots.; with two enps $1. 

Postaii^e extra— On material, ots. an ounce ; en instruments, 8 ets. each. 

For full particttlars, and direction^ for ueing, send for a circular. 

Letters shonld enclose stamps for return postage. Address, 

B. l?VOOI>, ]ML. r>., r>entisit, 

September 1st, 1868. ALB4NT, NBW YORK. 



t:7alz3R's sz3aLs:o£i ahalgaii. 

A K:EW MATBBIAL fob FILLiyG AND rRKSEBVING THE TEETH. 



This amalgam adapts it8«lf readily to the walls of the caTity, can be easily and rapidly mani- 
pnUted^ does not contract nor oxidise, aud becomes exceedingly hard. A few trials with it will 
demonstrate these claims. 

It is economical compared with other amalgams of less price ; an onnee of this will go far- 
ther, by one- third, than any other amalgam, as it can be worked longer withont losing its plasti- 
city, so that less of it will be wasted In using it. It costs but one cent more on each filling than the 
eheap, poor articles. It requires lessmercnry than any other amalgam in use, and becomes harder 
In a shorter time. 

Price, ...... $4.00 per os. 

Prepared by B. WALEEB, Dentist, 

No. 906 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 

N. B. — The superior quality of this amalgam haa induced unprincipled men to counterfeit it. 
A miserable, poor article, claiming to be <*WALKBa'8 Bxoblsiob Amalgam," has been traced 
to partiee in Brooklyn, N. T. The Qmuine Amalgam hereafter will hare our Monogram Trade 
Mark and Signature on the brown enrelope inside. ^Befose all others. Buy of responsible parties, 
or order from the manufacturer. 
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FEHK8YLYAHIA OOLLEOE OF DEITTAL SUBQEBY. 
The Thirteenth Annual Session, 1868-'69. 

Prbukikart Lkoturbs and lKaTBUcnoN8.-<^The Dispensary and Labora- 
tory of the College will be opened on the 1st of September, where ample 
opportunities will be aiforded the student, until the close of the session, for 
the prosecution of the practical part of the profession, under the guidance and 
supervision of Demonstrators of known integrity and capability; and during 
October Preliminary Lectures will be delivered. In this month, as well as 
through the entire session, a clinical lecture will be given, and operations per- 
formed by one of the Professors every Saturday afbemoon. 

THE REGULAR SESSION 

Will commence on the first Monday in November, and continue until the first of 
March ensuing. The course is so arranged that about eighteen lectures will be 
delivered each week on the various branches taught in the College. A synopsis 
of which is given below : 

CHEMISTRY. 

The Course of Instruction from this Chair will commence with the considera- 
tions of the forces that act upon matter, and the laws which govern those forces 
Chemical nomenclature! the individual elements, and the compounds resulting 
from their combination, will then be considered. The course will be illustrated 
by diagrams and such experiments as can be performed before the class. 

MECHANICAL DENTISTRY AND METALLURGY. 

The instructions from this chair will embrace— the proper fitting up of a 

dental laboratory, the use of tools, refining, melting, alloying, and working of 

the precious metals, and the properties and combinations or allovs of the base 

metids used by the dentist ; the description of the materials, their preparation, 

o 
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and the most approyed formula for making porcelain teeth and blocks, together 
with the proper manner of compounding them ; the history and properties of all 
substances called into requisition in making dental substitutes; the entire 
range of manipulation of the different materials used as a base, from the impres- 
sion to the completion, and proper adjustment of the case in the mouth, and 
such other information as appertains to this chair. The lectures will be amply 
illustrated by specimens, models* and diagrams, and the practical application 
will be given in the Laboratory, under the supervision of an accomplished 
Mechanical Dentist. 

DENTAL PATHOLOGY AND THERAPEUTICS. 

The lectures delivered from this chair will embrace General Pathology, Dental 
Pathology, the Pathological Relations of the Teeth to other parts of the System^ 
together with a minute description of all special diseases that have any rela- 
tion to Dental Surgery, or of interest to the Dentist. They will also include 
a careful examination of therapeutic agents and their general application. Their 
indication in the medical and surgical treatment of diseases of the mouth, both 
idiopathic and symptomatic, will be fully illustrated. Special attention will be 
directed to the application of all the Anesthetic Agents. 

ANATOMY AND SURGERY. 

The instruction m this department will embrace a plain and comprehensive 
view of the structure of the human body. The lectures and the demonstrations 
will be given over the dead body dia^ecied for ike exprette purpose of eluci- 
dating the subject. With the same object, vivisections on the lower animals, 
while under the influence of an Ansesthetic Agent, will be employed. Such 
description of the comparative anatomy, microscopical structure and connec- 
tions of the teeth, as their importance may demand, will be fully given. The 
valuable and extensive collections of Anatomical Preparations of the incum- 
bent of this chair, consisting of wet and dried specimens, papier mache mani- 
kins, models in wood, and accurate French plates, will enable him to illustrate 
his coiu'se of lectures very clearly. 

In addition to the above course, a Surgical Clinic will be held by Doctor 
Forbes during every week, for the purpose of performing such operations in 
oral and general Surgery as mav be deemed advisable to advance the student in 
this particular branch of knowledge. The cases will be selected from a dispen- 
sary which the Faculty have established. 

DENTAL HISTOLOGY AND OPERATIVE DENTISTRY. 

The lectures of this department will embrace the comparative anatomy of 
the teeth, the functions and microscopical pecularities of the dental organs, 
the development of teeth and their component tissues. It will also include a full 
description of the materials and instruments used in operative dentistry, and 
will comprise a thorough elucidation of all the operations required of the Dental 
tPractitioner, such as nlling, extracting, regulating, &c. &c. A portion of the 
course will be devoted to a description of the microscope and the modes of 
-preparing specimens. The incumbent of this chair will practically demonstrate 
in the clinic the theories taught. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 

The intention of the course on Phtsiologt and Htqikke will be to convey 

.a knowledge of the essential principles of general and human physiology, in 

•such a mode as will best develop their application to the preservation of 

health. The subjects of physiology and hygiene will be, to some extent, 

interwoven, with a constant aim at clearness and simplicity of instruction. 

CLINICAL INSTRUCTIONS. 

in addition to the above, with the exception of Saturday, four hours are 
• daily spent by the student in actual practice under the supervision of the 
'Demonstrators. 
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Ik ^b OpiRAnvs Dbpartmbnt. — To afford eyery facility to the sfndent to 
acquire a thorough practical knowledge of this branch, the operating rooms 
are furnished with twenty-eight chairs, so arranged as to command the best 
light, and all the appliances for comfort and use. To these chairs the students 
are assigned in classes, and certain hours are fixed for each member of the class 
to operate. Every student is required to provide his own instruments, except 
those for extracting. He is expected to keep them in perfect order, and will oe 
provided with a place in which they can be locked when not in use. 

^ 1h thb Mbohanigal Dbpartmbnt. — In the Laboratory are all the conve- 
niences for the preparation of the metals, manufacture of teeth, single and 
block, mounting, &c. Every process known in the profession, which has any 
Talue to the mechanical dentist, is fully taught, and receipts of valuable com- 
pounds are freely imparted ; and the student is re(}uired to go through all the 
necessary manipulations connected with the insertion of artificial teeth — ^from 
taking the impression of the mouth to the entire construction of the denture, 
and its proper adjustment in the mouth of the patient. Everj^ student is 
required to furnish his own bench tools, and will be provided with a drawer 
which he can lock. 



Practical Anatomt. — The great facilities for the studv of practical ana- 
tomy to be found in Philadelphia, in several well ordered and supplied 
dissecting rooms, present to the student advantages for its prosecution superior 
to those offered in any other city. 

HospiTAi. Clinics.— In addition to the facilities afforded by the College for a 
thorough course of instruction in the theory and practice of aentistry, the cele- 
brated hospitals and clinics of the city constantly enable the students to 
witness various important surgical operations which are highly interesting 
and instructive. The medical and surgical clinics of the Pennsylvania and 
Philadelphia Hospitals, two of the largest eleemosynary establishments in the 
world, »re open to medical and dental students, free of charge. 

FEES. 

Matriculation, (paid but once,) - - - -- - • -1^5 00 

For the Course, (Demonstrator's ticket included,} - - - . lOO 00 
Diploma, 30 00 

TEXT BOOKS AND WORKS OF REFERENCE. 

Leidy's or Ch*ay*s Anatomy ; Garpenter*s or Kirk's Physiology' ; United 
States Dispensatory; Pereira's, Riddle's or Stille's Therapeutics: Fownes' 
Elements of Chemistry; Regnault's Chemistry; Lehmann's Physiological 
Chemistry ; Hartshome's Principles and Practice of Medicine ; Wood's Prac- 
tice ; Tomes' Dental Physiolo^ and Surgery ; Harris' Principles and Practice; 
Taft's Operative Dentistry; Richardson s Mechanical Dentistry; Wildman's 
Instructions in Vulcanite Work ; Barker on Nitrous Oxide ; Gross' or Erichsen's 
System of Surgery ; Paget 's Surgical Pathology, or other standard works on 
the subject. 

QUALIFICATIONS FOR GRADUATION. 

The candidate must be twenty-one years of age. He must have studied 
under a private preceptor at least two years, including his course of instruc- 
tion at the College. Attendance on two full courses of lectures in this insti- 
tution will be required, but satisfactory evidence of having attended one full 
course of lectures in any respectable dental or medical school, will be considered 
equivalent to the first course of lectures in this College. Also satisfactory 
evidence of having been in practice five years, inclusive of term of pupilage, 
-will be considered equivalent to the first course of lectures. 

The candidate for graduation must prepare a thesis upon some subject con- 
nected with the theory or practice of dentistry. He must treat thoroughly some 
patient requiring all the usual dental operations, and bring such patient before 
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the Professor of OperatiTe Dentistry. He must, also, take tip at least OQ* 
artificial case, and after it is completed, bring his patient before the Professor 
of Mechanical Dentistry. He must, also, prepare a specimen case to be deposited 
in the College collection. The operations must be performed, and the work in 
the artificial cases done at the College building. He must also undergo an 
examination by the Faculty, when, if found qualified, he shall be recommendtd 
to the Board of Trustees : and, if approved by them, shall receive the degree ef 
Doctor of Dental Surgery. 

Cakdidatbs ros Graduatiok who hatb kot Attchdid LEcnrRBS.— 
Dentists who have been in continued practice since 1852, are eligible to be 
candidates for graduation without attendance on lectures. The candidate for 
graduation must present satisfactory evidence of bis having been in practice 
for the allotted time, also of his good standing in the profession. He must 

Srepare a thesis upon some subject connected with the theory or practice of 
entistry. He must present specimens of his workmanship. He must undergo 
a satisfactory examination by the Faculty, on each of the branches taught bj 
them ; when, if qualified, he shall be recommended to the Board of Trustees, 
and if approved, shall receive the degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery. Of thia 
class of graduates, the matriculation and diploma fees only are required. 
F<»> further information, address 

T. K BUCEING-HAM, Dean, 

So, 1206 Vine Strest, Philadelphia* 



BoABP can be obtained at from $4.00 to 98*00 per week. 

All thb iNaTRUMSNTS and Tools required can be procured for from S15.00 
to $20.00. 



MANUrACTITRSR OF 



IffliTCiDllilL 
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The Gold is Refined and the Foil manufactured by myself^ witb 
eTory eare and attentioa. 

Noe. 4| 5 & 6 CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 
OTBBR 3DrVMSB&ft MLADB SO OBDBB. 

ALSO, 

DENTIST'S REFINED TIN FOIL, 

WM. H. EAKINS, 

J^o. 2 So. Seventh Street. 

Philadelphia., Pa 
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DENTAL GABIES. 

BT JAMES T&UMAN, D. D. S. 

Id the April number of this journal was given a translation of Dr. 
Leber's views of the cause of dental caries. I remarked, at that time, 
that the theories entertained opened a new and interesting field of obser- 
vation, and, if sustained by further examination, would go very far to clear 
up one of the most difficult problems that we, as a profession, have had to 
contend with. Our readers will bear in mind that the theory was, in 
substance, that the growth of fungi in the cavity of decay acted upon the 
walls of dentine by penetrating the tubuli in all directions, and destroying* 
the continuity of the tissue ; that this result was largely aided by the 
presence of acid secretions constantly held in contact with the tissue. 

The fact that these low orders of plants existed not only in the mouth, 
but in other diseased portions of the body, has long been well understood ; 
but I think the conclusion, that they directly or indirectly had anything 
to do with the production of caries, is an advance upon the theories of the 
past, and a positive addition to our knowledge of the pathology of these 
structures. 

The interest and importance attached to the subject led to special 
investigations, to verify, if possible, the statements made. The examina- 
tions have not, as yet, been concluded, but sufficient has been accomplished 
to satisfy myself that the facts warrant the theory promulgated. 

In the past we have been forced to rest satisfied in considering dental 
caries, that the agent was an external dne, acting chemically by dissolving 
out, by gradual process, the inorganic material, and still more gradually 
the organic or animal matter of the tooth. This, in brief, covers all the 
theories that' I am aware of that have pre-existed in regard to caries. 
The insufficiency of this explanation has long been painfully apparent. 
Dr. Tomes candidly acknowledges «< that by no artificial means had he 
been able to simulate caries." Indeed, caries, in none of its conditions, 
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resembleB any of those produced by the chemical destrnction of 
an acid. Take, for instance, the fissures in the masticating surfaces of 
molars and bicuspids. In these teeth, the process of destruction will 
advance so slowly, in many cases, that it may take years before any 
marked change in the structure has taken place ; and yet it is equally 
certain that progress is made, and that without cessation. Again, oases 
occur where the opening through the enamel is so exceedingly minute sls 
to defy the most careful examination. In one such I was obliged to make 
an artificial opening, to reach the caries that was evidently destroying the 
whole interior of a Bicuspid. Also, we find the same result taking place 
on the approximal surfaces, when the opening is too minute to admit a 
sufficient quantity of fresh acid to keep up the continued action. 

It has, therefore, long appeared to me that we must look elsewhere for 
the cause ; that it must, in the nature and progress of the conditions 
found, be self-creating. This position was taken several years ago, with- 
out the then necessary microscopic knowledge to verify the theory. The 
examinations I have been able to make during the past three months have 
been confined to carioas cavities, jbhe surfaces and necks of teeth. In all 
the caries examined, without any exception, was found a dense mass of 
fungi, (lepthotrix, and in some cases spires of the oidium altreans.) To 
test and verify the eye examination, the specimens were repeatedly sub- 
mitted to the reagent, iodine, to detect the presence of starchy matter. 
The reaction was the peculiar purple tint in portions of the plants, in 
every case. But only that it makes the ^dence more conclusive, there 
is no necessity for this reagent ; the masses accumulated are the best evi- 
dence, and all that b absolutely needed. To the observer, the disagree- 
able if not disgusting portion of caries becomes, under a high power, a 
most beautiful and interesting object of study. It may properly be com- 
pared to a well-constructed aquarium, with its plants and constant moving 
life. The infusoria are in constant activity. Their varied forms darting 
here and there, twisting and turning, keep the surface of the fluid in con- 
stant agitation. The outside and visible world is forgotten in viewing 
this representation of life in a condition so minute, that the mind fails to 
grasp the fact, or to realize the possibilities of its existence. 

Whether these low forms of cryptogamic plants destroy the tissue by 
penetrating the tubuli, or accumulate in masses, and by their' presence 
and action generate the acid condition necessary to destroy the tissue, is, 
in my judgment, not material. The important fact still remains that they 
are there present, giving, I think, the peculiar dark color to caries, and 
in cither case they must produce the destruction witnessed. The size of 
the lepthotrix buccalis warrants the opinion that it could penetrate the 
dentinal tubes ', but I doubt the probability of this being possible. The 
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tubes are filled with a structure that is the last to be destroyed in the 
advance of the disease ; in fact it is exceedingly difficult to destroy the 
tubular contents, as they will resist for days the action of strong chemical 
agents. This fact, I hope to demonstrate in a future article on the dis- 
tribution of nerve fibres in the teeth. I think we must look elsewhere for 
the effects upon the dentine. Wherever we find these growths in the 
mouth, we find there an acid condition. The secretions at the necks of 
the teeth are proverbially more acid than any other portion, and there I 
have found the growth at times excessive ; also upon the green stain of 
children's teeth, so destructive in its chemical action upon the enamel. 

The point that seems to me to be proven is, that these fungi grow and 
are developed in an Acid menstruum, that they penetrate and increase with 
marvelous rapidity in any depression, defect in structure or artificial lesion 
in the tooth substance, and by their constant development destroy the 
tissue. If this be admitted, and I cannot see how any candid investigator 
can reject it, then the whole series of difficulties in regard to the com- 
mencement and progress of caries are removed, and the once difficult 
problem becomes simplified and easy of comprehension. 

If the article of Dr. Lebers, and the exceedingly able and interesting 
one of Dr. Schrott, that we have had translated for this number, throw 
any light upon this subject, we shall feel that we have done some service 
in being the first to present them to the profession. 

We have endeavored to give all the essential parts of Dr. Sohrott'g 
article, and only regret that we have not been able to give, in ful^, tl e 
very interesting and instructive illustrations in the German quarterly 
from which we translate. I have verified nearly all his statements by 
actual observation, and have no hesitation in endorsing most of them 
as exceedingly clear in detail and exact in investigation. 

It must be remembered, however, that not only are the volvocinesB 
classed in the vegetable kingdom, but the vibrionia also, by many writers ; 
and this is partially admitted by Dr. S. in a foot note. Dr. Gohn, as 
the result of his examination of vibrionia, says : 

« 1. That they apparently all belong to the vegetable kingdom, for 
they exhibit an intimate affinity with undoubted algse. 

" 2. By reason of their want of color, and their occurrence in decom- 
posing infusions, the vibrionia belong to the group of aquatic fungi, 
(roycophycesB.") 

They, however, lose none of their interest to the observer on this 
account, and whether we consider the motion voluntary, and, as Ehren- 
berg supposed, a proof sufficient of animal life, or whether they move 
involuntarily by a vibratile fibre, they are equally deserving our attention 
and close observation. 
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Whether they have any effect in hastening the destruction of the tissoes 
remains yet tp be proved , but it is hardly to be supposed that they can 
have any direct influence. 



THE INHABITANTS OF THE MOUTH AND TEETH. 

BT DB. SCHKOTT, HUHLHAUSSN, OERMANT. 
(TrMiUted by Mrs. H. Hiriehfeld.) 

I wish to lead my colleagues to a field commonly very little known 
in our profession, and to show them the microscopic wonders of nature. I 
wish especially to appeal to their conscience, with convincing proofs, that 
upon every particle of decay left after cleansing a cavity, thousands of 
plants and animals are inclosed by the filling, developing themselves at 
the expense and final destruction of both.* 

To make these observations, he advises a microscope capable of magni- 
nifying from seven to eight hundred times, and mentions the difficulties 
liable to a beginner, who is very apt to be deceived by different move- 
ments. The attraction of the homogeneous and the repulsion of the hetero- 
geneous molecules, produce in the fluids to be investigated a constant 
movement, which gives to most of these small bodies an animated appear* 
ance ; but this is only the result of the first-mentioned forces. 

The formations found in the mouth belong to the three natural kingdoms. 
We first take the saliva^ which, in its normal condition, contains no hard 
substances, and is perfectly transparent and fluid. As soon as it flows 
over the mucous membrane of the mouth, and becomes mixed with its 
secretion, we find different foreign bodies in it, to which I shall allude 
hereafter. Saliva brought on a glass slide and dried, exhibits crystalli- 
zation. 

Hkoretion of the Mucous Membrane. — The secretion contained in 
the glands of the mucous membrane is transparent and yellowish, without 
other bodies than epithelial cells. The mucous corpuscles, as found.m the 
mouth, are formed after mixing with the saliva. Dried muctls forms 
regular beautiful crystals. Similar crystals are found in nearly all animal 
fluids if dried in the same manner. They should more properly be called 
formations of the drying process than of crystallization. 

To the vegetable formations belong, in the first place, the parasitic 
cell or tooth fungus, proiococcus dentalis. As soon as a destructive or 
dissolving cause has injured the enamel or dentine, the vegetable cell is 



* This position of Dr. S. is whoUy unsupported by facts. Tho continued existence of funffi 
and infusoria in the carious canity is dependent on constant additions of moisture. If, then, a 
thorouffhli/ jHr/eet fiUing be placed in a carity, all moisture is excluded, and death ensues to 
all living particles inclosed. That this result follows, is constantly proved in practice; 
portions of caries being le(t over nearly exposed pulps, with an entire cessation of the de- 
structive process.— Ed. 
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formed. Aa tbe moss on the roofs and the greea precipitate on the teeth 
Bia vegetable formstiona, which forae their apores into the more or less 
porous ground on which thej live, and at whose expense thej multiply 
and enlarge, eibHUsting and destroying ita anrface, so acta the fungus od 
the tooih substance. The principal oanae of the destruction of the teeth 
is, hence, no other than tbe parasitic, vegetative growth which takes place 
everywhere where acid fermentation or decay occurs. 

Ai.o.E. — Though the algae of the tongue [leptolhrii hitccaiis) {fig, 1,) 
are of the most frequent occurrence of the vegetable parasites, yet their 
origin and propagation is nearly entirely unknown. Their growth is very 
estraordinarj, one single night being sufficient to cover tbe tongue and 
the guui with a turf of these paruitea. If the month be not cleansed in 
twenty-four hours, whole bunches may, by careful handling, be taken from 
the posterior part of tbe tongue and the spacea between the teeth. 

Tbe osccssive quantity of these plants in every month — in healthy, aa 
well as unhealthy individuals, in animala as well as man, lead to tbe con- 
clusion that these formatioaa do not belong to a pathological but to a 
Qoruial condition. 
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OroiL'M ALiilCANs, also called champignon du muqnet, is chiefly found 
in children as long as they are nursing, and iu adults, on aphthous ulcers, 
and in decayed teeth, with periostitis. This parasite is easily recognized, 
from its being much larger than the algio. By throwing off the spores, 
which are formed on the extremities of ita branchea, it is constantly sur- 
rounded by oblong cells, which, in aettliug on the mucous membrane, 
develop themaelvea like seeds to new plants. Not unfrequently are these 
parasites transplanted by the child to the mother, where they grow in the 
folds of tbe nipple. Fig. 2 is a plant In its full development ; fig. 2 b, the 
spores. Varieties of this plant are found according to the difference of 
the ground on which they grow, or to the age, sex, diseases, etc. 

The infusokia. — The majority of living beings found in the mouth, 
and in every organic infusion, are the vibriones, (fig. 3, 4.) The excessive 
number found In decay, and ia the spaces between the teeth, led several 
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naturalists and mioroscopists to consider them as a peculiar variety, and 
to call them denticolas ; but neither their lodgment nor their mode of 
living justifies this name, because, as above remarked, the same infusoria 
may be developed, and in the same manner propagated outside the mouth. 
An entirely different species of infusoria inhabit the decayed tooth sub- 
stance. As soon as the tooth structure is decomposed by the chemical 
vegetative process, i, e., changed into moist caries, every tubule of ilie 
dentine is inhabited by innumerable living beings, which, by their extreme 
minuteuess, the rapidity of their movements, as well as their shape, are 
decidedly different from the common vibriones, and may be termed more 
correctly dentioolae, (figs. 6, 7, 8, 9.) I have not yet been successful in 
preserving these dentioolao in distilled watery or have them grow there, 
as can be done with vibriones, monads and algse. If a piece of caries 
lies twenty-four hours in water, vibriones are developed, and assume, in a 
few days, vermicular movements. After ten or fourteen days, they be- 
come spirillar, reaching, in four or six weeks to five or six windings. The 
denticolse proper disappear, or become themselves vibriones. 



-^.'*,^ ^ ^ 




The size of the vibrios is of an average ij^ of a millimetre, and may be 
very well seen 500 times magnified. The denticolae becomes but /q that 
size, and can only be seen with the most perfect instrument. In conse- 
quence of the rapidity of their movements, it is hardly possible to recog- 
nize their forms or represent them by drawings. As the diameter of the 
dentinal tubes are from t^ to i^ of a millimetre, and 2U to 100 times 
larger than the denticolse, it is readily explained that in a small piece of 
caries can exist innumerable living beings, who have free access to the 

pulp. 

We regret that the optician han not yet furnished us with an instru- 
ment which would enable us to distingiiish the organization of these minute 
creatures, as neither the intestines nor the organs of movement can be 
shown by the most thorough examination ; therefore it is that scientific 
men and the mioroscopists differ so much in their opinion. Some attribute 
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to them a very delicate and complicated organization ; others deny it 
entirely. I cannot agree fully with one or the other party. The organs of 
these beings may be ever so imperfect ; but we see their movements, and 
very rapid movements, indeed. Now, when these are manifested, there 
most be organs of movement. These may be peristaltic or ciliary ] at all 
events they can only be executed by muscular force. As we see the 
effects of these organs so distinctly, I think their existence cannot very 
well be doubted. It may be in the same way with the digestive system 
and other organs, in comparatively higher orders. 

In regard to the influences which the infusoria exert on the condition 
of the teeth, the opinions are just as much divided ; but, I am satisfied 
that they are not in the least injurious to them. The best proofs for this 
opinion are : Firsts that they are found at every age — in healthy as well 
as sickly individuals, in good as well as diseased teeth. Second^ in ani- 
mals, which nearly never have decayed teeth. Thirds that they move and 
propagate in the fluids of the mouth, and never attack the tooth substance. 
Fourihy that nearly none are found in decayed teeth, in which the vege- 
tative growth is in superabundance.* 

Spirilla. — This is a variety of the vibriones, and are found in hollow 
teeth, in which the fluids of the mouth are not daily renewed. Frequently 
they are found in the spaces between the teeth, and beneath artificial den- 
tures, where they have one or two windings, (fig. 5.) No microscopic 
object excites the observation of the observer, more than these little screw- 
like lines, which move to and* fro similar to living cork-screws, and with 
extreme rapidity, the eye and mind being incapable of comprehending how 
this rotation is accomplished. 

To procure the best exhibition of this kind, it is only necessary to take 
a piece of fresh, soft caries, place it in a vessel which contains one or two 
ounces of distilled water ; cover it so that the air has little access. After 
having left this infusion two or three weeks, take out this piece of caries, 
with the adhering drops of water, and, placing it under the microscope, 
an indefinite number of spirillas, with from one to six windings, may be 
seen. 

Amceb^ and monads. — In consequence of the resemblance of these 
infusoria to each other, it is very difficult to distinguish to which class 



* It has boon lately proved by thorough investigation, that many of the infusoria should 
bo closdified in the vegetable kingdom; for instance, the volvox. which is said to be an 
agglomeration of vegetable cells- Its animate contents are considered to be spores, provided 
with cilia, which moves, form chains, or are developed into other plants. 

According to Hallier, many dentioolse should bo also recogniied as spores, from lepthotrix 
or protococcus dentalis. 
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they ought to be placed. Both are transparent, ronnd or oval shaped, 
granulated, without perceptible organization, essentially changing their 
forms according to the contraction or expansion of their body. Thej are 
found most frequently beneath artificial dentures which have not been 
cleaned for some time ; less frequently in decayed teeth and those not 
used in mastication. They are rarely found in the deposit on the gum 
and mucous membrane of the mouth, (fig. 10.) 

Vol vox. — A very peculiar appearance represents a class of vol vox 
found in nearly every mouth, but most frequently where the gum is not 
touched by the food, and where a white deposit is formed. They may be 
found also in the interspaces between the teeth which are not used in 
chewing. The leucocyt, or the so-called mucous globules^ (globules 
muqueses,) have very likely been confounded with these infusoria. 
These globular bodies may, perhaps, be formed in the secretion of the 
mucous membrane after having been deposited for some time on the gum 
or the adjoining tissue, and having undergone a certain alteration. If 
we examiqe these mucous globules more closely, we will see that their con- 
tents are perfectly alive. 1 saw such globules out of my own mouth burst 
under the microscope — their contents a mass of living bodies, streaming 
out and distributing themselves with great rapidity in every direction in 
the surrounding fluid — fig. 11. The remainder of the glubule was dis- 
solved and disappeared. Whether these globules are an agglomeration 
of infusoria, like the volvox of Lowenheuk, Spalanzani, Miiller, Ehren- 
berg and Bujardin, or whether they are developed in the mucous globules 
and by the dilaceration of the enclosing membranes, and the transition 
into another substance, are metamorphosed, I am not yet able to determine. 
We find, however, these globules in different degrees of development- 
The larger and darker they are, the more lively are their contents, and 
the nearer they are to maturity and to bursting. This leads to the con- 
clusion that they are developed in a common integument, and by the 
throwing ofi" this envelopment, they are born to a new existence. But 
whether these young animalcules become again infusoria, like those from 
which they have sprung, or whether they are metamorphosed individually, 
live and propagate independently is, as 1 believe, not yet stated beyond 
doubt. 

Pr. Schrott says farther, in regard to the whitish deposit, which is 
found every day on the tongue and gums, that it consists of a mixture of 
saliva and mucus in a state of decomposition, blended with molecular 
granulation, epithelial cells, algse and living infusories. 

Tartar. — In considering the tartar he says : " By chemical analysis 
the constituents of the tartar are dissolved ; but few chemists agree in their 
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qualitati7e, and still less in their quantitative analysis. If I were to com- 
xnnnicate all the theories known to me in regard to tartar, I could not 
avoid ridiculing some opinions, and thereby making my article too extend- 
sive. Even microscopic authorities could not give me any satisfactory 
Iresult, until I was able to decompose this substance myself, and examine 
it under the microscope. 

<< It was not an easy task for me to decompose the tartar to its single 
constituents and to recognize them, as the chemical as well as the mechani- 
cal separation of the particles, changes them so much as to render them 
indiscernible. I had first,' by different means, to kill the infusoria, allow 
them to dry, and to compare their changed form with those in the tartar, in 
order to recognize them. 

*< Tartar is not always of the same quality, as its quantitative proportions 
differ often very much, yet we may accept as an average the compo^tion 
to be as follows : 60 per cent, infusorial residues : 10 per cent, vegetable 
products, (algas) ; 15 per cent, molecular bodies, which probably will 
include the living precipitate of the fluids of the mouth; 10 per cent, 
remnants of food and epithelial cells ; 5 per cent, soluble salts. 

<< Tartar is not formed by precipitation. By this word I understand the 
separation and deposition of dissolved solid bodies in any fluid. Tartar 
is formed by gradually settling down, commencing at such places where 
the least change of material occurs, as beneath the posterior margins of 
the enamel of the incisors, and on the approximal surfaces of the molars, 
especially where a diseased topth prevents the mastication on that side. 
These localities are the real gathering places for the infusorics. Here 
they dwell longest and reach their highest age, die and their limy resi- 
dues unite with epithelial cells, algse, remnants of food, saliva and mucus, 
forming in this way the tartar. The soft tartar from young persons is best 
suitable for examination, because it is rapidly formed and remains soft. 
If we examine the surface of a fresh piece, by scraping it off with a knife 
and softening it with distilled water, then placing it under the microscope, 
we will be able to see all the living infusoria, together with a great many 
dead ones, also algsc, epithelial cells, molecular granules and food. In 
scraping the piece of tartar the second time, after the first layer has been 
removed, we see by examination, very distinctly, the dead vibriones. 

" The algd3, by the necessary trituration, become shorter, and the epithe- 
lial cells more indistinct. The deeper we go down to the older layer, the 
more the tartar becomes hard, and the more mechanical pressure is 
required to effect the separation, the more indistinct become its single 
constituents. But even here, where the tartar is already entirely petri- 
fied, can the different objects be shown by a close examination." 

Deutsche Vierieljakisschrift. 
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AN INFUSOBIAL NUSSEET. 

TRANSLATED BT H. HIRSCHFELD. 

This is an iDgenious idea of Dr. Schrott, of MiihlhauseD, Germanj. 
This gentleman takes a goblet with a wide opening, and places a sponge 
at tlie bottom, saturated, and lying half an inch in distilled water. He 
then takes common glass slides, with the substances for investigation, 
places the thin glass cover over it, and a piece of thread close around 
three sides of the cover, whilst they are left to hang down as long as the 
glass slides. These glasses are now vertically inserted into the goblet in 
such manner that the thin glass cover, with the thread, is directed toward 
the walls of the goblet, and the other side toward the sponge, which serves 
to keep the glasses in position. The goblet is now to be covered with a 
lid. By virtue of the capillary attraction, the water between the two 
glasses is always kept at the same stand-point, because the supply cannot 
exceed the evaporation. This method affords several advantages : First, 
it makes it possible to observe the growth and development of the plant in 
the same preparation day after day. Second, the life of the infusoria is not 
endangered by prolonged observation under the microscope, as the water can 
bo constantly supplied by the thread, and no current or change under the 
cover glass is hereby produced. Third, the preparations can be kept until 
they become over-ripe, and follow the general laws of nature, or other furma- 
tions make their appearance. Fourth, it saves a great deal of time, as the 
preparations are always ready. In this manner, I saw in a week the forma- 
tion of beautiful bouquets of algse, with an indefinite number of infusoria 
moving around between them. — Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift. 
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TEETH. 

BT 8. P. CULTER, M. D., A. E. G., D. D. S. 

This is a subject already hackneyed and overdone, yet still is an 
nnsettled one. 

There have been many theories advanced, all more or less antagonistic, 
and I shall expect to differ from all ; therefore, who is to decide, who is 
to be the umpire of such unsettled questions ? 

We are told the roots of deciduous teeth are absorbed by the pressure 
of the permanent. This I believe to be true, but what, may be a.sked, is 
absorption ? We know the meaning of the word better than we know the 
process. 

Wherever the permanent teeth press on the deciduous, they then 
undergo absorption, and the process continues so long as there is any 
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pressure; in some cases, into the enamel, or rather, under the border of 
that tissue, some distance into the crown. I have one now in my pos- 
session of this kind, which I extracted but the other day, with deep 
grooves into the dentine of the crown. The fangs were all gone under 
the border of enamel, and only attached by one side of the neck, and 
very loose. Some of the pulp remained in the upper portion of the crown 
cavity, and in the deep groove, near the enamel, a fleshy substance, similar 
to pulp, with signs of blood vessels. 

In a similar case, recently extracted, the crown of a molar had but part 
of one root left ; the outer portion deeply grooved, with a live and healthy 
pulp, to all appearances, remaining. This was a second superior molar, 
riding on its successor, the bicuspid. 

In the aforementioned, and all similar cases, what becomes of the pulp ? 
As a matter of necessity, that portion impinged upon must be absorbed, 
and that by the same law of necessity. Still there remains sufficient to 
sustain vitality in the dentine, in order to facilitate the process of absorp- 
tion, for this would not proceed as fast, and would be very different in 
some respects, especially that of the dentine ; the lime being no doubt 
the same in both, and the same as in all other bone absorption, either in 
a diseased or normal condition. 

In the case cited, I subjected the remains of the pulp to the microscopes 
which exhibited vascularity, cellular tissue and some nerve filaments, 
there being no signs of decomposition in this or the latter named case, 
both being perfectly healthy to all appearances. 

The rapidity of absorption is governed entirely by the rapidity of 
growth of the permanent tooth, and no faster. There may, perhaps, be 
exceptions to this, as in cases of very dense deciduous, the permanent 
may be retarded. There may be cases where the resistance may be so 
great as to arrest the development of the new tooth altogether. In some 
cases the deciduous retains it position permanently, and may ultimately 
become denser and more calcified, so that it will resist, in some instances, 
the ordinary course of decay, even to old age. 

This latter conclusion may be accounted for in this way : when nature 
is obliged to make permanent use of a tooth, designed for a temporary 
purpose, she must so change the structure that it will b^ able to offer the 
same resistance as the permanent teeth. This she can readily enough do 
by further calcification and differentiation, or, in other words, the law of 
necessity and adaptation changes the temporary into the permanent. 

This, however, is not always the case, there being exceptions to the rule- 
This change or advance can readily be accounted for, from the fact that 
the structures are identical in both, it only requiring the same hardening 
process that goes on during life in the permanent. 
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All these facts are already too well known to need farther comment 
from myself. 

In snch cases named, what should be done? Shoald such teeth be 
extracted, with the expectation of the permanent taking its place, saj at 
twenty-five or thirty years, presuming it to be a cuspid tooth ? I have 
not seen much written on the subject. What is the experience of the 
profession ? Would there always be indications justifying the extraction 
of such teeth that would insure the appearance of the permanent ] if so, 
what are such indications where no signs exist of the approach of the 
second tooth, which, in the upper, as is well known, is situated high up in 
the maxilla, in contact with the os malar ? 

Another important question refers to the process of absorption. How 
is the lime removed from the solid tooth structure, and how disposed of 
after being taken from.it? I entertained the idea that the lime of bones 
was always removed in one and the same place, under all circumstances, 
in the same manner as the decaying of a tooth ; that it was the work of 
an acid — the action being a local one, even when that acid is the result of 
an acid diathesis. The action is a chemical one, the same as a similar 
process out of the system, by adding acid to bone. In the case of absorp- 
tion of deciduous teeth, the acid is generated at the point of action, or 
carried there by the circulation, which, I am not quite certain. At all 
events it is provided for by the necessity of the case — the provision being 
anticipated from the formation of the first living animal cell. 

How does this acid perform its wcrk^ It may be answered, by com- 
bining with the lime of the tooth, which is an alkaline earth or salt. Any 
acid having a stronger affinity for the lime than the phosphoric, be it ever 
so much diluted, will, by slow degrees, as in the case of decay of a tooth, 
gradually disintegrate the earthy salt, and, at the same time, the dentine 
or animal portion is oxidized, precisely as in other soft tissues. 

In order for this new salt of lime to become in a suitable condition to 
be conveyed out of the system by the general circulation, it must be a 
soluble salt, such as a chloride or acetate, citrate, nitrate, tartrate, or 
some other, not sulphate. 

After the absorbing or disintegrating portion becomes, by looseness, 
exposed to the action of the saliva, it may be washed away by that fluid, 
and no longer enter the circulation. The acids of the mouth may also 
assist disintegration, and so hasten the process. The dentine or animal 
portion is now to be disposed of. As in all other tissues, this substance 
must be oxidized away as rapidly as the lime removes the products, which 
are, mainly, carbonic acid, water and ammonia, and come under the head 
of disassimulation. Some of the resultant products may be of further 
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temporary nse before leaying the system, snch as water, carbonic acid, 
and ammonia. 

This process of oxidation is both a calorific and a refrigerating one. 
The oxygen condenses in the act of combining, and heat is given off, and 
as the hydrogen and carbon combine, and change from a dcmi-solid to a 
gas and fluid, heat is absorbed to effect the change. By these compen- 
sating processes, over-heating of the tissues is retarded or prevented, and 
there is no danger of over or under-heating in any portion of the system. 

Heat alone is sufficient to decompose carbonate of lime, such as marble 
and mountain limestone, the carbonic acid escaping as gas; so it may be 
easily decomposed out of the teeth by any vegetable or mineral acid, be 
it ever so much diluted, though only a small per cent, of carbonate fixists 
in the teeth. The phosphate of lime cannot be decomposed by heat at 
all; hence it requires a stronger acid to decompose the phosphate than 
the carbonic, though any of the mineral, and many of the vegetable acids 
decompose it. The phosphoric being easily soluble in water, readily 
passes into the general circulation, if not united with any other base to 
form a soluble salt. In either case it could readily pass from the system 
through the urinary organs, if no longer needed, or it may meet with 
some oxide of limC; and again unite to form new bone. Nutrition, through 
this latter hypothesis, is hardly tenable, as we do not expect to find free 
oxide of lime in the system from any source. Lime enters the system 
generally with food, chiefly in the form of phosphate ; also^ in water, as 
almost all well, spring and river waters contain lime in some form, in 
variable quantities. Rain and snow water contain none. The portion of 
grains and fruit that contain the largest per cent, of lime, and other 
mineral elements, is the husk or outside covering of all grains and seeds, 
and the skin or peeling of all tubers and fruits, all of which are generally 
cast away, contrary to nature's designs. 

' To return to the case in point, as the inner portions of the fangs of the 
above tooth become absorbed, and the pulp cavity exposed, the central 
plexus of fibres being sufficiently tenaceous to resist the pressure, gradually 
yielded outwardly. As sufficient of the fibres rested on the sides of the 
permanent crown to maintain vitality in the pulp, it is also reasonable 
to infer that sufficient blood vessels also remained to supply nutrition to 
the pulp, especially in that portion of the fang not all carried away, that 
having a groove in it sufficient to retain the nerves and blood vessels with 
the remaining portion of pulp intact. It will be recollected that the 
permanent intruder is a bicuspid, and not so large as the deciduous. How 
could the theory of dentinal tubular fluid account for the above case i 
The fluid would all escape. 

We need further observat'ona on the above subject. 
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PILIUO TEETH-DE. AETHUB'S METHOD. 

BT JAUES TRUMAN, D. D. S. 

The disoussion of this subject, at the present time, in the various Dental 
Associations, is but another evidence of the disposition to adopt at one period 
practices that have been discarded at a previous one as valueless or abso- 
lutelj injurious. It is undoubtedly true, that in all the modes of practice 
that have at Various times been introduced in our profession, and been 
abandoned, there has been a large admixture of truth with a still greater 
amount of error. That this is true of filing teeth, must be evident to 
any one who will take the trouble to read the history of dentistry for the 
past hundred years. It is within the knowledge of all, that filing was 
mainly practiced as a preventive of caries during the last, and the first 
twenty years of the present century. The skillful use of this instrument 
entitled the individual to rank high as an operator with the public, in 
France, England, and in this country. But we find writers in the latter 
part of the last century condemning the practice as dangerous and destruc- 
tive to the teeth. Berdmore,* writing in 1770, speaks thus of this ope- 
ration : <' It cannot be supposed that any man is so lost to shame and 
humanity as to expose his patient to pain and inconvenience during life, 
merely for the sake of a trifling fee. The indiscriminate filing of teetb, 
so common at present, should be imputed only to ignorance, and may, I 
hope, be checked, by placing the subject in a clear light, and by drawing 
the line to distinguish where it may and where, it may not be practiced 
with safety." He then proceeds to give his views when it is expedient 
to use this instrument, which generally accord with present practices. 

This able author had the clearest and best practical ideas of his day, 
and in many respects we have failed to improve upon the modes adopted 
and promulgated in his work. His opinion is, therefore, to be received 
with weight in considering the effects of this practice. But, while it is 
evident that the per centage of failures at that and subsequent periods 
must have been largely in excess of successes, we, it seems to me, have 
no reason therefor to conclude that no permanent good resulted from the 
practice. A large allowance must be made for the modes adopted, and 
for the evident want of knowledge in practical details and of the minute 
structure of the teeth. 

Gradually, separating teeth by the file fell into disuse, until many 
excellent operators almost altogether abandoned it. I have long been 
satisfied that this is a practical error — believing that, where judiciously 
used, it is one of our most valuable instruments. It must be evident to 



* A Treatiae on the DUorderi and Defonnities of Teetk and Gumi, by Thomas Bardmora, Lon- 
don, 1770. 
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every practitioner that a wholesale destruction of teeth is going on yearly, 
from a want of knowledge when and how teeth should be separated by 
the file. The prejudices that surround this subject prevent a clear judg- 
ment, and lead to fallacious reasoning. 

The propositions laid down by Dr. Arthur, as a basis of reasoning and 
practice, are as follows : 

" 1st. That caries will attack the proximate surfaces of all the teeth, 
except the inferior incisors, of the great majority of persons of the better 
classes in the United States at the present day. 

<^ When caries of the superior incisors occur on the proximate surfaces 
previously to the twelfth year, its occurrence, sooner or later, on the same 
surfaces of all the teeth, except the inferior incisors, is almost certain. In 
the greater number of such cases, the caries will show itself before the 
twenty-fifth year. This predisposition to caries is greater in the female 
sex. 

'^ 2d. That caries is not liable to occur at the points indicated, unless 
the teeth are in contact. 

'< 3d. That an artificial, permanent separation of the teeth will arrest 
superficial caries, or prevent its occurrence, if the attack has not actually 
begun. 

" 4th. That it is a popular fallacy to suppose that caries necessarily 
follows the removal of enamel. 

*< 5th. That the most efficient means of preserving the teeth is to anti- 
cipate the attack of caries by separating them, when it is ascertained that 
caries is likely to occur on the proximate surfaces." 

The position laid down by Dr. A., that when caries attacks the superior 
incisors previously to the twelfth year, that it will also attack the proxi- 
mate surfaces of all the teeth, except the inferior incisors, cannot be suc- 
cessfully controverted. The teeth, in their various degrees of develop- 
ment, are necessarily subjected to the same influences that operate either 
to the benefit or injury of the structure. If, therefore, caries be found on 
the proximate surfaces of the incisors, it may reasonably be inferred, that 
sooner or later it will make its appearance on all the teeth mentioned. 
'Where this result does not follow, it must be from one of two causes : 

1st. That the proximate surfaces of the teeth are not closely in contact, 
and admit freely the passage of the brush or fluids between. 

2d. That the patient, by the exercise of constant care, has kept the 
surfaces free from all collections. 

When decay attacks the incisors at a later period in life, it does not 
necessarily follow that the surfaces mentioned will be affected. 

If, then, this position be true, it becomes a question of serious import 
whether, if one of the incisors be decayed at this -early period, we should 
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at once proceed to make a separation in the balance to avoid the results 
almost certain to follow ? I understand Dr. A. to answer, ^< that it is the 
best practice to make the separation before the progress of the caries has 
rendered this method of treatment impossible." 

While I endorse the fact that caries will attack these anterior teeth, I 
do not think it advisable to coter at once upon the separation of all the 
proximate surfaces anterior to the bicuspid. There is always a doubt 
whether this result will follow, and we should give the teeth the benefit 
of this doubt, and wait until decay manifests itself. I make exception in 
the case of these anterior teeth, because they, above all others, are imme- 
diately under the supervision of the operator and patient ; very few of 
• the latter will permit caries to make any progress before calling the atten- 
tion of the dentist to the fact. Separation can then be made of the pro- 
per form, and the simple cavity filled, producing no disfigurement to the 

tooth. 

The same reasoning and mode of practice does not, it seems to me, hold 
good with the bicuspids. Further removed from observation, and closely 
pressed together on their proximate surfaces, the ordinary opportunities 
for observation are not present. 

Without entering into the theories of caries, that have at various times 
been promulgated, I may say in brief, that the destructive agent, having 
once efi'ccted a lodgment, soon breaks down the tubular structure of the 
dentine, and that is removed with great rapidity, without a corresponding 
loss of the hard enamel tissue. This is the process common to all the 
teeth. 

We find in the proximate surfaces of bicuspids, superior aixd inferior, 
caries penetrating the teeth at the point of juncture of the surfaces, or 
slightly above it. It will then pass into the dentine, and very commonly 
destroy a large interior surface, before either dentist or patient is aware 
of the fact. To the properly educated eye, this progress of caries is mani- 
fested from its first entrance in the dentine, by the slight change of color 
of the enamel. If this infallible nign were always observed and attended 
to, there would be but little difficulty in the management of these teeth, 
but, that it is almost entirely neglected, is patent to all observers. The* 
teeth are allowed to remain until the cavity is exposed by the breaking of 
the surrounding wall, or the pulp is nearly or entirely exposed, producing 

pain. 

Cari^ in2Ljj however, be present in the enamel and give no indication ; 
indeed, I think it may truthfully be asserted that the majority of patients 
have these teeth at some stage of disease. 

Now, admitting these to be facts, what would seem to be the proper 
' course i Certainly the whole duty of the operator has not been performed 
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if he neglects to separate these teeth thoroughly heforc leaving the case. 
This has hcen my practice for a long time, and one forced upon me hj 
the ohscrvations of experience. Hence, whether the blue tinge be pre- 
sent or not, the teeth are filed freely, fully believing that, if there be no 
decay, the separation made will go very far to prevent it, and, if it be 
present, I am equally prepared to meet it. 

The objection to filing the bicuspids, by those who admit their constant 
liability to decay, is based on the fact that it involves the destruction of 
so much good tissue, and that this cannot be done without injuring the 
shape of the tooth at the masticating surface, the mode usually adopted 
being to remove mainly from the lingual and palatine surfaces, and but 
little from the buccal. I do not see the force of the objection. That there 
will be a trifling disfigurement is admitted, but it is almost entirely hidden 
from view. The advantages derived more than counterbalance this objec- 
tion. 

The other and more important one is, that all filed surfaces are more 
liable to attacks of caries than those covered by enamel. This would, 
perhaps, be true in practice, as it seems reasonable in theory, were it not 
that the fact is well known that an abraded surface of dentine never 
remains in the condition of a tissue with a series of open-mouthed tubes. 

We see this beautifully illustrated in the deposition of secondary tissue 
in the pulp, as fast as attrition removes the crown in its near approach to 
that organ. Here the constant but slight irritation renews the formative 
process, and a further deposition of calcareous particles and the formation 
of the irregular tissue, called osteo or secondary dentine, takes place. 
This approximates d(r«-i-^ae in its formation, but has none of its regular 
tubular structure. 

• Another illustration may be found in the increased deposition of cemen- 
tum in exostosis, produced by constant irritation. A better illustration 
may be seen on those masticating surfaces extensively worn by opposing 
teeth. The surface here presents almost the density and polish of the 
enamel. The same result is witnessed in the arrestation of caries by the 
consolidation of the tubes, with their contents, into one solid mass. 

Reasoning, therefore, from analogy, all filed surfaces must, to a greater 
or less extent, partake of a similar character. Consolidation must neces- 
sarily take place, opposing any further encroachments of disease, with 
ordinary care. , 

If this be admitted, what possible injury can result in the use of the 
file, if the surface be subsequently properly polished? I have no hesita- 
tion in asserting that no evil results can follow. 

Having considered some of the objections, what may we hope for in the 
way of benefits ? In the first place, we obviate the danger of excessive 
10 
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loss of structure, which delay invariablj occasions, in these important 
teeth. We give the patient ample opportunity to free the teeth from all 
particles of food, secretions, &o. In a word, we insure the teeth for an 
indefinite future of usefulness. On the other hand, he who neglects them 
until decay has manifested itself, and some portion of the walls have broken 
away, has a tooth always unreliable, and one infinitely more of a dis- 
figurement to the mouth. 

The rule must be observed to form the spaces of a shape that will not only 
prevent the proximate surfaces from coming together, but that they may 
be readily freed from all secretions. To save the appearance of the tooth, 
the broadest separation must necessarily be made toward the palatine and 
lingual walls. 

The whole process of filing may, and in all probability will, prove a 
failure, if the finishing process be not performed thoroughly. Any rough- 
ness left furnishes a lodgment for the materials necessary to produce the 
commencement of caries. The same care should be exercised here as in 
the finishing of fillings, and for the same reason. The most active ingre- 
dients in the oral secretions are those microscopic in their character; 
hence, depressions, however minute they may be, will probably cause a 
renewal of disease. 



THE IKBEQULABITIE8 OP THE CENTRAL INOISOKS. 

Br WILLIAM M. BBARDSLEB, D. D. S. 

In attempting a description of the irregularity of the upper permanent 
central incisors, I shall describe, 1st, the kinds ; 2d, the causes ; and, 
3d, the treatment. 

. The deviations of these teeth, from their natural position, are varions. 
The appearance of one of the central incisors behind the corresponding 
temporary tooth, so that at each closing of the jaws the lower incisors 
come before it, preventing the deviating tooth from acquiring its normal 
position. 

The appearance of both central incisors before the corresponding tem- 
porary teeth, projecting the lip, and producing a great deformity. Fre- 
quently they both appear behind the corresponding temporary teeth, and 
produce the same difficulty as when the one central appeared behind the 
temporary. , 

They arc frequently turned or twisted on their axis, giving the crown an 
oblique or transverse direction across the alveolar ridge. Frequently the 
centrals, as well as all the front teeth, are projected from the mouth, 
raising the lip, and when the mouth is closed, there is room enough to put 
one's little finger over the lower front teeth and under the upper. 
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THE CAUSES OF IRREGULARITY. 

The causes of the central incisor appearing behind the corresponding 
temporary tooth are obvious. 

First. The temporary tooth was left to remain in after the permanent 
commenced to appear, and after it was extracted, there was not room 
enough between the other central and lateral incisors, to permit it to take 
its proper position in the circle ; even had there been room it could not 
have acquired its natural position, on account of the lower teeth closing in 
front of it. 

Frequently both permanent centrals appear before the temporary. This 
can be accounted for, from the fact that the temporary remain in after the 
permanent appear, and when, after extraction, the laterals may have 
dropped in under them, still keeping them out of their natural position. 

Often the permanent centrals appear behind the temporary. This may 
be accounted for by the latter having been allowed to remain in after the 
permanent appeared, and on extracting the temporary, the lower teeth 
would not allow them to assume their proper place, on account of closing 
in front of them. 

The turning, obliquely, on their axis, may be accounted for from a mal- 
formati n of the jaw, consequent on a crowding of the back teeth, or the 
temporary teeth left in may have been irregular, and the permanent being 
erupted, have appeared between the teeth, and have taken a wrong direc- 
tion during development, and the back teeth being crowded, have kept 
them from gaining their natural position. 

The projection from the mouth of the central incisors, and all the front 
teeth, is frequently owing to the pressure exerted by the back teeth. 

If we examine the mouth, we may see that one or more of the lower 
molars is longer than the upper, and may lean towards the anterior part 
of the mouth ; the grinding surface acting as an incline plane for the 
upper molar to act against, pressing them and all the anterior teeth 
forward. 

Not unfrequently the cause of pressure on the front teeth arises from 
a lateral contraction of the jaw, producing a Y-shaped palatine arch, 
which pressure causes a crowding of all the front teeth. 

The irregularity of the permanent central incisors is frequently accom- 
panied by irregularity of ail the front teeth, as well as of the bicuspids 
and molars. 

There are other varieties of irregularity of the central incisors too 
numerous to mention. 

The Treatment. — Where the permanent central incisor appears 
behind the corresponding temporary, there are several methods to bring 
it to its natural position. 
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Dr. Tomes recommends making a plate to fit the palatine arch, and 
securing it to the teeth hj small half bands, and then making a small box 
to fit on the plate against the palatine surface of the deviating tootli. 

In this is next fitted a small piece ot compressed wood, which, becoming 
moistened with the saliva, will expand, forcing the deviating tooth to its 
proper place. 

Another effectnal method is, to strike up a plate to fit the arch, and 
then making half bands on both sides of the bicuspids or mulars, and 
bending a heavy piece of plate over them, and soldering it to the plate 
and bands. After this a narrow piece of heavy plate is bent around in 
front of the teeth, and soldered to the bands on the bicuspids. After 
being adjusted in the moutb, place a piece of rubber or linen thread 
around the tooth, and draw it tightly, fastening it to the band in front of 
the deviating tooth. 

The rubber will exert a steady contraction, and force the tooth in a 
short time to its proper position. There is another method preferred by 
many operators. It consists in striking up a plate to fit over the lower 
front teeth, and bending a piece of heavy plate so as to form an incline 
plane for the deviating tooth to strike against. 

This will exert a powerful pressure on the deviating tooth when the 
jaws are closed. The objection to this appliance is, that the patient will 
soon learn that, by closing the jaws, considerable pain is produced ; there- 
fore, it is unavailing in a majority of cases. A very efficient method is 
to fit half bands on both sides of the bicuspids or molars, and bending a 
piece of plate over the teeth and soldering it to the band ; then, taking a 
narrow strip of platina gold, bend it around in front of the deviating 
tooth, and solder to the bands around the bicuspids, so as to form a spring. 
Next put a ligature around the deviating tooth, and fasten the same to 
the end of the spring. 

A very effectual method for remedying the deformity, in cases where 
both central incisors appear before the corresponding temporary teeth, ia 
to strike up a plate to tit the palatine arch, and secure it in the mouth by- 
bands around two or more of the back teeth, so as to be firm in the 
mouth, leaving sufficient space behind the deviating teeth to allow them 
to be drawn into their proper places, next soldering two small pins on 
the plate back of the deviating centrals ; and after being adjusted to the 
mouth, pass around the teeth to be moved a ligature of linen thread, or 
narrow band of rubber, which fasten securely to the pins on the plate. 

Frequently the laterals will have to be forced out a little, so as to 
allow the centrals to come into their proper places. This can be accom* 
plisbed by placing small boxes on the plate back of the laterals, and then 
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fitting a piece of compressed wood in the box, which will force out the 
tooth as it expands. 

Where they both appear behind the corresponding temporary teeth, 
the same appliances can be used as in the treatment of the one tooth 
under similar conditions. 

The kind of irregularity produced from the twisting of the central 
incisors on their axis is very difficult to treat. 

One of the most effectual modes is to wrap a small wire several times 
around the teeth, and carry it back to the bicuspids, fastening it to bands 
around these teeth. 

Often only a ligature is passed around the deviating tooth, and fastened 
at each side, so as to exert pressure on both sides of the tooth ; one end 
of this ligature is then carried over the lateral, then back to the bicuspids, 
where it is fastened. The other end is carried inside the circle, and also 
fastened to the bicuspids. 

When these ligatures are used, they should be renewed every day or 
two. In treating cases where the centrals, and all the front teeth project 
from the mouth, arising from pressure exerted by the lower molars, we 
must remove the causes before we can hope for success. This can be 
accomplished by passing between the lower molars a piece of rubber, 
which will force back the molar, and in many cases give room to bring 
back the upper also. 

If not sufficient space is gained in this way, a plate may be fitted to the 
back of the lower teeth, and secured to them by bands; let the plate 
extend back of the molars, and solder a couple of pins to it back of them. 
Next fit a small cap over the anterior corner of the lower molar, so that 
when the rubber is applied to the rings in the caps, and to the pins on the 
plate, it will exert a pressure downward and backward. 

This will generally press down the teeth so as to allow them to close 
properly. When this is accomplished, we can proceed to regulate the 
upper molars, bicuspids and the anterior teeth. First, we will have to 
press back the upper bicuspids and molars, which have been pressed 
forward by the lower molars. 

This may be done by striking up a plate to fit the arch, and soldering 
on a narrow piece of platina gold on the back part of the plate, so as to 
form a spring to press on the anterior proximal surfaces of the teeth to be 
moved. This being done, we can proceed to regulate the anterior teeth 
by one of the methods referred to previously. 

There are many other methods for regulating the deviations of the 
central incisors beside those named, and probably quite as efficient, but 
it is unnecessary to extend the article to greater length in describing the 
many ingenious appliances adopted by many to affect the same object. 
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THE BELATIVE LIABILITY OP TEETH TO DECAY. 

Br DR. J. M*OALLA, D. D. S. 

[We have been favored with the followiDg diagrams, representing the 
character and number of teeth extracted in over twenty years' practice, 
by Dr. McCalla, of Lancaster, Pa. The first one, of 12,542 teeth, was 
prepared several years ago ; the second one, bringing up the number to 
19,218, was recently arranged. 

We should have been glad to have presented them to our readers in the 
admirable manner in which we received them ; but the diagrams sent were 
intended more especially for the lecture room, and could not well be rep- 
resented here. We doubt if any such exhibit has ever been made, if we 
regard both the manner of its presentation, or the number of teeth. It is 
well worthy careful examination, and will be found not to materially 
differ from other similar statements, or the experience of every one in 
actual practice. 

It will be observed that the first diagram is arranged for male and 
female, the teeth being placed as they antagonize in the superior and 
inferior maxillse. The second explains itself — it comprises the summing 
up of the whole. — Ed.] 
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A TABULAR STATEMENT 

Of teeth extracted in regular succession, for all causes, and from all 
classes of society, during a period of over twenty years. The cases amount 
iu all to 19,215, and are so arranged as to show the relative liability to 
decay : also the relative liability of teeth to decay in the upper and lower 
jaws, and right and left sides, in both males and females. 

The first table presents the total number of each class of teeth removed. 

The second shows the number of each kind removed from the right and 
left sides of the mouth. 
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The third presents a plan of the mouth, showing the number lost 
by males and females, in the upper and lower jaws, and right and left sides, 
during the same period of time. 

The fourth exhibits the actual number embraced in each of the divisions 
named in No. 3. 
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No. 4. 

MA LB. 

Riffht Saperior, l,915|Lert Superior, 1,928) . ^. 
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FEMALE. 

Right Saperior, 4.172 

Right Inferior. 2,4l9 



Lamcastbs, Pa. 
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AN AMERIOAK LADY MEDICAL STUDENT IN PAEIS. 

Miss Putnam, who has lately been admitted to her first medical exami- 
nation in Paris, is a daughter of the head of the well-known publishing 
house of Putnam & Son, New York. She went abroad almost without 
letters, determining, as she expressed it, to stand only on her own feet. 
Her steady demeanor interested at once persons of influence. While she 
worked on, utterly innocent that her quiet walk was the theme of obser- 
vation, the wife of the Minister of Public Instruction watched her 
narrowly. When the proper time came, this lady asked her husband to 
open the gates of the University to this one student by the exercise of his 
authority. It was quite uncertain whether more could be done. Her 
bearing and success have thrown them open to all women. 

Miss Putnam has written some excellent letters on medical topics to 
American journals since she has been abroad. 
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TO OUB BEADEBS. 

m 

We have not been in the habit of soliciting subscriptions to oar journaly 
but we would remind our readers that the April number closes Vol. VI., 
No. 4, and we desire that those who wish to take it for the coming year 
should send in prior to the issuing of the April number. 

Our journal is low in price, and within the reach of all. Although not 
as large as some others, we believe our readers have found it well worth 
all that it has cost them. We have endeavored, from time to time, to 
make such improvements as were deemed necessary to render the Timb^ 
valuable in all departments. This we shall continue to do. 

The meagre support given to dental journals is certainly disgraceful to 
the ten thousand men now in practice in this country. Every one of 
whom, for their own interest, should regularly take at least one of those 
now published. We therefore request all who may receive this number to 
renew their subscriptions in good season. We expect to be able, in the 
future, to furnish full translations of whatever may transpire of interest 
in the profession in Germany, as we have done in this and previous 
numbers. 

THE STATE OONVENTION. 

The call which was issued for a State Convention to meet in Philadel- 
phia, on the first of December, to organize a State Society, was responded 
to by most of the local societies in the State. 

The earnestness and interest manifested by every one present in the 
proceedings, was an indication that the call was not premature, but that 
the organization of a central association, in which all parts of the State 
could be represented, was felt to be an absolute necessity. 

The time was mainly occupied in organizing, and preparing a bill to 
be presented to our next Legislature, to regulate the practice of dentistry 
in this State. 

We greatly fear that many points introduced into the articles of the 
Constitution will be a source of trouble in the future. In thb light we 
view the establishment of a Board of Censors. Their duties are, in part, 
to examine the Constitutions and By-Laws of all local societies and col- 
leges represented, that they do not conflict with the rules established by 
the State Society. It seems to us that the attempt to regulate the rules 
of colleges is entirely beyond its province, and will ultimately tend to 
keeping those institutions unrepresented. The strenuous eflorts made to 
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retain this article, was a sure indication that some, at least, supposed it 
would be a powerful weapon to use in compelling one college to change its 
rules to correspond to their ideas of right. We are happy, however, to 
say that if such was the intention, the effort will be barren in result. 

Whether the bill to regulate dentistry, as finally adopted, will pass the 
Legislature or not, it must be apparent that a law, stringent in its require- 
ments, must be adopted, or it will prove a failure. Many will undoubtedly 
feel its provisions oppressive, but for the good of the profession there 
should be no factious opposition to its general tenor. It would be impossi- 
ble to paj«s any law that would not bear unequally upon some. While 
perhaps the one adopted might be greatly improved, we think it contains 
all the provisions necessary for the present time. 

The Convention, as a whole, was satisfactory, but we hope at future 
meetings, immediate surroundings will have less influence than they 
seemed to have in this : and we hope further, that the annual gatherings 
may always be held in the interior. While personally we should always 
be glad to have it meet at our doors, we think a large city, with its 
antagonizing influences always at work, must ultimately weaken, if not 
destroy, any organization of the character of this one. • 
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TOOTH BRUSHES. 

Our attention has been directed to them by seeing several new varieties 
in the stores for sale, and some, we think, are decided improvements on 
the ordinary kind, which is made with the ends of the bristles cut square 
off. Then there are those with some of the bristles shorter than the 
others ; in these it is only the long bristles that come in use, the shorter 
ones only acting as supports to the others, and they being square at the 
ends, will not pass into the interstices on the crowns and between the 
teeth. The improvement we wish to call attention to is made by pointing 
the bristles, so that they can be forced readily into every crevice. A 
brush of this kind is made by Maury & Reaves, and we think it is an 
improvement on the ordinary kind. Another kind which we noticed is 
made of soft rubber, the parts intended to answer the purposes of bristles 
are small cones of rubber, terminating in points, the handle only being 
made of ivory ; whether this kind of a brush can be recommended, we 
cannot say, as we have never tried them : but we should think, from the 
size of the cones, that they could not be forced between the teeth so as to 
cleanse them properly ; the only advantage they can have is durability, 
and this may be an advantage not to be overlooked ; for although, in some 
cases, a tooth bru^h may be kept and used too long, still this is not the 
fault to be found with the most of them, as they usually come in pieces in 
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a very short time, and the principal cause of this is, the bristles are drawn 
and held in with thread, which soon rots off, or with copper, brass or 
silver wire, that soon either rust away or destroy the bristles, so that they 
fall out. If they were drawn with platina wire, which would cost very 
little more, the brush would last much longer. 

We have several other varieties, which we have picked up as curiosi- 
ties. In some the bristles stand in a certain direction, and in others just 
the reverse. These are made to suit some peculiar notion of the manu- 
facturer, and it may be our fault in not being able to see any advantages 
in them. We have one of French manufacture, that has a galvanic bat- 
tery in the handle, a small strip of copper runs up among the bristles, and 
close to and parallel another of zinc, and these terminate in a zinc plate 
in the handle. When the brush was wet, it was supposed that a galvanic 
current circulated through the bristles, and assisted in cleansing the 
teeth or stimulating the gums, or, perhaps, by giving a shock, destroy 
the animalcules or vegetable growths that were at one time thought to 
produce tartar, and are now charged with causing or hastening the decay 
of the teeth. 

Without attempting to decide on the advantages of any particular kind 
of tooth brushes in the market, we think every dentist will agree with u$ 
that it is essential that some kind of a brush should be used ; fur, although 
a brush alone will not cleanse the teeth thoroughly, still they are indis- 
pensable in the process. Nothing affords an operator more pleasure than 
to have his work come back to him a year or more after he has done it, 
looking as well and as clean as it did when it passed out of his hands, 
and nothing annoys him more than to have the patient come back in a short 
time, with the gums all turgid, and the teeth covered with mucus, and 
the interstices between them filled with remnants of food in all stages of 
decay — then to bo told that they clean their mouths perfectly three times 
a day ; and such cases are coming to us almost every day. We hope 
some one will write an article on the process and importance of thoroughly 
cleansing the teeth every day. t. l. b. 



EEPOET OF SUEQEON-GENEEAL U. S. A. 

We have received this annual report, which contains matter of general 
interest. 

The monthly reports received in this office for the fiscal year, termina- 
ting June 30, 1868, represent an average mean strength of 45,257 white, 
and 4,774 colored troops. 

Of the white troops, the total number of cases reported under treatment 
was one hundred and thirty-one thousand five huudred and eighty-oue, 
(131,581,) or two thousand nine hundred and eight, (2,908,) per thousand 
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(1000) of strength ; nearly three entries on the sick report during the 
year for each man. Of this number, one hundred and eighteen thousand 
nine hundred and twenty-five, (118,925,) were for disease alone, and 
twelve thousand six hundred and fifty-six, (12,656,) for wounds, accidents 
and injuries. The total number of deaths reported, was one thousand 
three hundred and fifty- three, (1,353.) 

Of the colored troops, the number treated was fourteen thousand six 
hundred and sixteen, (14,616.) Of this number, thirteen thousand five 
hundred and fifty, (13,550,) were for disease ; one thousand and sixty-six, 
(1,066,) were for wounds, injuries, &o. The total number of deaths 
reported, was two hundred and sixty-eight, (268.) 

The x\rmy Medical Museum is reported increasing constantly in value 
and usefulness, a large number of specimens having been added during 
the present year. Under its present able management, this department 
promises to become second to none in any country, if, indeed, it has not 
already reached that position. 
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Qental Socfettejs. 



THE STATE OONVENTIGIT. 

The Convention to organize a State Dental Society, met in this city on 
Tuesday, the Ist of December. Delegates were present from the Pennsyl* 
vania Association of Dental Surgeons, Lebanon Valley Dental Association, 
Odontographic Society, Susquehanna Dental Association, Harrisburg 
Dental Association, Erie Association, Cumberland Valley, Philadelphia 
Dental College, and Pennsylvania .Dental College. 

The attendance was large, and composed of earnest men, anxious to 
organize for their own improvement and the elevation of the profession. 

The Convention met at 10 A. M., and organized by the appointment of 
Dr. Jno. McCalla, of Lancaster, as temporary President, and, Dr. Geo. 
W. Neidick, of Carlisle, as Secretary. 

After the usual preliminaries of a Convention had been gone through 
with, it was organized permanently by the election of the two gentlemen 
named, to serve as permanent officers until the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws of the State Society. 

The Committee appointed to prepare a form of Constitution, made a 
report which occupied the consideration of the Convention the entire day, 
and a portion of the morning session on Wednesday. 

After its adoption as a whole, the delegates signed the document, and 
organized as a State Society. 

The election for permanent officers, resulted in the choice of Dr. A. B. 
Robbins, Meadville, President; Dr. J. L. Suesserott, Chambersburg, 1st 
Vice-President; Dr. Samuel Welchens, Lancaster, 2d Vice-President; 
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Dr. George W. Neidiek, Carlisle, Kecording Secretary ; Dr. Thomas C. 
Stellwagen, Philadelphia, Corresponding Secretary ; Dr. John McCalla, 
Lancaster, Treasurer. Board of Censors — Dr. J. H. McQuillen, Phila- 
delphia; Dr. James Truman, Philadelphia; Dr. H. Gerhart, Lewisbarg; 
Dr. J. G. Templeton, New Castle; J. W. Moffitt, Harrisburg. 

After the formal induction of the President elect to the chair, and 
brief remarks by him, the Committee to whom was referred the prepara- 
tion of a bill to regulate dental practice in the State, made their report, 
the consideration of which occupied the largest portion of the afternoon 
sefision. 

This document, as finally adopted, is stringent in its requirements, 
obliging all dentists to either pass an examination, or graduate at a 
dental college before January, 1871. As it was presented in a some- 
what crude form, we have not thought it best to give it to our readers, as 
it will require careful legal revision before its presentation can be made 
to the Legislature. 

After the appointment of an Executive Committee, and a Committee on 
PublicatioD, the Society adjourned, to meet at Harrisburg on the first 
Tuesday in June, 186C. J. t. 



» *•» I 



]$ooft l^otfccs. 



We received, a few days since, the Physidan^s Medical Compend and 
Pharmaceutical Formula, compiled by Edward H. Hance, and published 
by Hance, Griffith & Co., of this city. As the author states, " this work 
is designed to present, in a compact form, and convenient for ready refer- 
ence, information valuable to the pharmaceutist and physician." The 
first division of the book is designed more especially for the use of 
apothecaries and physiciaos ; still the dentists may derive much benefit 
by having a work of this kind at hand, as a great number of preparations 
and formulae are given, and the ordinary dose of the preparations. The 
second pa^rt of the work, entitled «< Materia Medica" is compiled from 
the U. S. Dispensatory and other standard works. It gives merely the 
name of the remedy, some of its properties, as astringent, stimulant, tonic, 
&C.9 and the dose. In another place the antidotes and treatment for 
poisons are given, and the abbreviations and symbols used in writing 
prescriptions. This little work will be found very useful to refer to in 
cases where the exact formula is not remembered. It is not intended, 
nor will it supply the place of larger works on Pharmacy or Materia 
Medica, but as a work of reference, we can recommend it, and being 
bound in soft binding, with tuck, can very conveniently be carried in the 
pocket. T, L. B. 
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CorreisponOence. 



NOTICE TO DELEGATES TO AMEEIOAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION. 

St. Louis, Mo., December 22, 1868. 

Editors "Dental Times" — Gentlemen: — By resolution of the 
American Dental Association, convened in July last, tlio Secretary was 
instructed to cause to be published in the dental journals, the following 
form of certificate, to be presented to that body by delegates : 

" This certifies that was duly appointed a delegate to 

the American Dental Association, on the day of , 18 — , by 

the Dental Society of -j and that said is a 

dentist of good character and standing, and at this time in regular practice." 

Please, therefore, give this place in your columns. Respectfully, 

Edgar Park, 

Recording Secretary American Dental Association. 



Selrcttoiis. 



CARBOLIC ACID AS A POISON. 

BT JOSEPH G. PINKHAM, A. M.,'M. D., OF LYNN, MASS. 
Profcsi5or of Chemistry and Toxicology in Berkshire Medical College. 

Carbolic acid may now be fairly said to have passed the period of its 
probation, and to have taken its place among the standard articles of the 
materia medica. Although long known to chemists, it is only within a 
very few, years that its valuable properties as an antiseptic, disinfectant, 
parasiticide and caustic, have been recognized and understood by the 
medical profession. That it has rapidly come into general favor, the 
following brief enumeration of its principal uses will show : It is em- 
ployed for embalming the bodies of the dead ; for preserving anatomical 
specimens ; for the treatment of primary syphilis, mucous tubercles, 
carbuncle, quinsy, diphtheria and ulcerations of the cervix uteri; as a 
dressing for burns, fresh wounds, and foetia, purulent ^ores ; as a parasi- 
ticide and anti-pruritic remedy in certain cutaneous afi'ections ; as a dis- 
infectant for hospital wards, privies, sewers and clothing ; as a preventive 
of contagion in cases of typhus, cholera, the cattle plague, and other 
infectious diseases; and even as an internal remedy in obstinate vomiting, 
chronic diarrhoea, spasmodic asthma, phthisis pulmonalis, chronic bron- 
chitis and malignant fevers. Much undoubtedly remains to be learned, 
both in regard to its therapeutic virtues and the dangers arising from its 
misuse ; yet time and the results of future investigations can only modify, 
not wholly destroy the popularity it has so quickly attained. 

Like all other potent medicines, it is capable of acting as a poison. 
F. Grace Calvert, to whom is chiefly due the credit of having first 
brought this substance prominently into notice as a medicinal agent, says, 
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(aa quoted by Dr. Caldwell in the Boston Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal for July 2d, 1868,) " The great advantage which carbolic acid 
possesses over all other antiseptics, is, that it cannot be used for any 
illegal purposes, as arsenic or corrosive sublimate may." It is difficult 
to understand the ground for this assertion. Several fatal cases of 
accidental poisoning by carbolic acid are already on record, and one not 
fatal has come under my own cognizance. Indeed , this poison seems not 
inferior in power and rapidity of action to oxalic acid, and hardly so to 
strychnine, while a much smaller quantity than of the former is required 
to produce a fatal result. 

In view of these facts, I have thought that a consideration of the 
subject from a toxtcologioal stand point, might be of some value to the 
profession. It certainly becomes us, who use as medicinal agents drugs 
potent for evil, to study well their nature and powers, that we may guard, 
in every possible way, against the occurrence of accidents. 

A full account of any substance, as a poison, would embrace a descrip- 
tion of 

1. Its physical and chemical properties. 

2. The methods of separating it from organic mixtures as a preliminary 
to the application of chemical tests. 

3. Its toxical effects upon the system, with the symptoms and post 
mortem appearances involved. 

4. Its antidotes. 

5. The medico-legal evidence of poisoning by its use. 

This scheme I propose to follow, even at the risk of repeating, nnder 
the first division of the subject, much that has been said before. The 
drug is so new to the professsion that it may not be necessary to offer an 
apology for doing what, in the case of a substance better known, would 
be simply a work of supererogation. 

I. PHTSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES. 

Pure carbolic acid ( H Cg H50) is found in commerce in two forms, a 
glacial or crystalline and a liquid form. Glacial carbolic acid is -a color- 
less solid, of low specific gravity, consisting of broken acioular crysals, 
which melt at a temperature of 95^ F., and become liquid on the addition 
of a small quantity of water. Liquid carbolic acid has a specific gravity 
of 1.065, is easily volatilized, and boils at a temperature of 359° F. When 
pure, it is colorless, but as usually seen, its color is a light pinkish-brown, 
its odor resembles that of creasote, but is less penetrating and disagree- 
able. Its taste is hot and pungent. When brought in contact with the 
tissues of the body, it acts as a caustic, producing a white slough. Its 
vapor also powerfully attacks the mucous membrane of the eyes, nose and 
lips. 

Carbolic acid coagulates albumen, gluten, and caseine. It is called an 
acid, but it belongs more properly among the alcohols. It does not redden 
blue litmus paper, and the compounds it forms with bases, even those the 
most powerful, are unstable. With sulphuric acid it unites, forming a 
aoUigated acid. It forms with water a crystallizable hydrate, soluble in 
water and alcohol. Its compound with potassa, potassic carbolate, is a 
colorless crystallizable substance, easily decomposed by h^at and the 
acids, which might possibly prove a valuable substitute for potassic hydrate 
as a caustic. 
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Carbolic acid dissolves in all proportions in alcohol, ether, glycerine, 
the fixed oils, and strong acetic acid. In regard to its behavior with 
water, authorities differ. My own observations lead me to the following 
conclusions : 

1. With twenty times its weight of water (the minimum) carbolic acid 
forms a solution, or, more properly speaking, a permanent emulsion. 

2. With twelve times its weight of water, it forms, on agitation, a 
temporary emulsion, which, for all practical purposes, is equivalent to a 
solution. 

The taste of the aqueous preparations and of dilute solutions in certain 
other menstrua, is warm, and not unpleasant, while the odor is feeble. 
The impure acid, sold chiefly for disinfecting purposes, is of various 
degrees of strength and purity. Its color is dark, and its odor much 
more marked than that of the pure acid. It may be well, at this point, 
to state that several preparations of different strength have been sold in 
the market under the name of '^ saturated solution of carbolic acid." To 
avoid mistakes, it would be well for physicians, when prescribing the 
drug for medicinal purposes, to write for the pure acid, dictating the 
menstruum if a solution be required. Carbolic acid is known by several 
different names, as phenol — more appropriate by far than the one it now 
generally bears — phenylic alcohol, phenylic acid, phenic acid, hydrate of 
phenyl, &o. It occurs in coal tar, associated with creasote, and the two 
have often been mistaken, the one for the other. Cresylic acid, a 
substance also foun4 in coal tar, resembles carbolic acid in properties, 
and has been considered by some identical with it. Williamson regards 
it as a distinct compound, and gives its formula as H C7 H^ O. 

Carbolic acid may be recognized by its odor, by its action on the 
animal tissues, by its behavior with water, and by the following chemical 
test: 

A splinter of deal, dipped first into the acid, and then into strong 
nitric or hydrochloric acid, will become blue on drying. 

II. SEPARATION FROM OROANIO MIXTURES. 

The separation of carbolic acid from organic mixtures, as in the case of 
other destructible organic compounds, is always a difficult, and sometimes 
an impossible task. 

The proper method of proceeding would be as follows : Cut up the solid 
portions of the mixture into fine pieces, add a large proportion of warm 
distilled water, and agitate with a glass lod; let the whole stand for 
several hours, with occasional stirrings ; filter through fine paper, and 
distill, taking care that as the process is nearing completion, the heat be 
not great enough to clear the non-volatile organic residue. It would be 
better to mike use of a water bath, by which means the danger of 
clearing away may be completely avoided. Add calcic cliloride to the 
distillate, and re-distill after the manner of concentrating* alcohol. By 
these means the acid may be obtained sufficiently pure for recognition. 
The greatest care and skill are requisite, and even with them, the experi- 
ment may fail, especially if all the poison had been absorbed into the 
circulation before death. If a portion has remained unabsorbed, its 
recognition is less difficult. All the customary precautions enjoined in 
such operations should be observed. 
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in TOXICAL EFFECTS UPON THE SYSTEM. , 

Carbolic acid operates as a poison both before and after its absorption 
into the circulation. Before absorption it acts as a caustic or siaiple 
irritant, according as the preparation employed is strong or weak. When 
pure, or in strong solution, it coagulates the albuminous portions of the 
tissues, thus preventing or retarding the process, of absorption. The 
usual symptoms of corrosive poisoning attend this actioo. They arc, 
however, less marked than with most other corrodents, owing partly to 
the fact that carbolic acid acts as a local sedative, in this way diminishing 
the pain, and partly to the speedy occurrence of general symptoms, which 
to a great extent mark the local ones. Spasmodic stricture of the oeso- 
phagus is a commoQ occurrence when the strong acid has been given per 
OS. Owing to this fact vomiting is not likely to take place. Weak solu- 
tions produce no local effect except irritation : but as they are more 
rapidly and completely absorbed, the ultimate effect may be more dangerous. 

After absorption the drug acts directly upon the nervous centres, 
causing headache, giddiness, trembling, convulsions, insensibility, sterto- 
rous breathing, contracted or dilated pupil, a rapid intermittent pulse, 
excessive prostration and death. The surface of the body is usually 
pale, and bathed in cold perspiration. When the quantity taken is large, 
death may occur almost immediately from an overwhelming impression on 
the system, as in the case of oxalic and hydrocyanic acids, in auricles 
death seems due to a suspension of respiration from tonic spasm of the 
muscles concerned in the process, or from muscular exhaustion caused by 
a long continued and rapid succession of clonic spasms. A prominent symp- 
tom is the profound insensibility which comes on in a very short time 
after the ingestion of the poison. Where death does not result from the 
general action of the poison, it may occur after a time, from ^e severity 
of the local lesions. Carbolic acid is quickly absorbed, and quickly 
eliminated from the system. This fact is proved by the speedy occurrence 
of general symptoms after its administration, and the speedy recovery 
when the result is not fatal. The kidneys arc the great agents of elimina- 
tion, but there is good reason to believe that the skin, lungs anu intestinal- 
mucous membrane may also take part in the process. A portion of the 
poison is undoubtedly destroyed in the system, and another portion elimi- 
nated unchanged. 

Post-mortem appearances, — The local lesions discovered after dea'^th arc 
such as we would naturally expect to find from the caustic andiirriraut 
action of the poison. The strong acid causes the mucous membrane of 
the mouth, ossophagus and stomach to become hard, white and corrugated. 

The corrugation results from the conti action of the muscles in the walh 
of these organs. The several evidences of inflammatory action in its 
various stages may be observed. Congestion of the cerebral and spinal 
meninges has been noticed in animals, but it is not a constant phenomenon. 
The lungs are often engorged, and the heart is sometimes empty and 
flabby, sometimes distended with blood. The kidneys may be much con- 
gested, and the bladder distended with urine. In confirmation and 
further elucidation of the statements here made, I subjoin below an 
abstract of several reported cases of poisoning with carbolic acid, and an 
account of some experiments on animals, performed for the purpose of 
gaming information on this subject. 
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REPORTS OF CASES. 



Case T. The following account is given from memory, as the gentle- 
man who has the notes of the case is now absent in Europe : 

Miss A. L., a young lady, twenty years of age, was troubled exceedingly 
with ascarides, which, not content with their normal habitat, the rectum, 
kept migrating into the vagina, where they occasioned a distressing 
pruritus. Having tried, mthout avail, all the ordinary remedies, she took, 
on recommendation as a dernier resort j an enema of carbolic acid dissolved 
in glycerine. The amount taken was large, I think about 145 grains. 
Alarming symptoms came on almost immediately, and medical aid being 
near at hand, reached her in a few minutes. AVhen first seen by the 
physician in attendance, she was in the act of falling from her seat to the 
floor. She rapidly became convulsed, delirious, and finally nearly or quite 
insensible. The surface was cold and moist, the pulse weak and flickering, 
pupils contracted and breathing stertorous. The case must inevitably 
have terminated fatally without the prompt and efficient treatment which 
it received. Free injections of milk were given, and the sphincter ani 
ruptured to facilitate the discharge of the liquid. In this way the rectum 
was thoroughly washed out in a short space of time. The constitutional 
symptoms were, at the same time, combatted by ammonia, camphor and 
other diffusible stimulants. In about fifteen or twenty minutes a copious 
flow of limpid, colorless urine came on, which lasted several hours. The 
exact amount of urine passed was not ascertained, but it must have been 
enormous. Its odor was slight but peculiar, not that of carbolic acid, nor 
that of normal urine. No chemical examination was made. Under the 
treatment the patient soon began, to amend, and when I first saw her, 
some two hours or more after the injection had been taken, she was 
reclining upon a sofa, with a flushed countenance, seeming very weak and 
in some pain, but perfectly conscious. A severe rectitis followed, which 
was readily controlled by appropriate treatment, and in a few days the 
patient was entirely recovered. It is well to remark that the ascarides 
were effectually destroyed. 

Case II. Reported by Mr. Frederick Sutton, in the Medical Times and 
Gazette^ for April 25th, 1868 : 

8. C, aged 43, took, instead of a dose of black draught, one ounce of 
carbolic acid, which was kept in the wards for disinfecting purposes. 
Seen within five minutes after the poison was taken. She was reclining 
in a chair insensible ; pupils contracted ; face blanched and bathed in 
perspiration ; pulse 100 per minute, feeble and very intermittent ; respi- 
ration 'stertorous, and smelling strongly of the fluid. There was slight 
lividity of the lips and tips of the fingers. She rapidly became worse, 
and died within an hour and a half after taking the poison, the body be- 
coming much swollen before death. Spasmodic stricture of the oesophagus 
prevented the patient from swallowing, and caused great difficulty in intro- 
ducing the tube of the stomach pump. 

Autopsy seventeen hours after death. At the angles of the mouth the 
skin was rather discolored and shriveled ; the interior of the mouth was 
very white; tongue dry and chippy; the mucous membrane. of the oeso- 
phagus was dry, and shrunken, and of a brownish color. The stomach 
contained about a pint and a half of partly digested food. The mucous 
membrane could be readiiv peeled from the walls of the stomach ; there 
11 
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were several dry, white patches od the surface of the rugse, and the whole 
interior of the stomach was slightly inflamed. The walls of the duodenum 
were similarly affected, though in a slighter degree. There were all the 
morbid appearances that could be fairly attributed to the action of poison. 

Case III. Reported by Professor Taylor, in the Guy*8 Hospital Reports 
for 1868 : 

A child aged one year and nine months, swallowed two teaspoonfuls of 
the ordinary dark-colored acid. Seen ten minutes after the poison was 
taken. When admitted into the hospital, the child lay in its father's 
arms, insensible to all external objects ; but in a short time it recovered 
itself. The pupils were contracted and insensible to light. Pulse 120 
per minute, and very weak; could be counted with great difficulty. 
There was a strong tarry odor to the breath ; the respiration was mach 
impeded ; the surface was cold and clammy, the face pale and covered 
with cold perspiration. An emetic was given, but owing to spasmodic 
stricture of the walls of the oesophagus, the patient was unable to swallow, 
and it was returned through the nose. Tracheotomy was performed, and 
the little patient obtained some relief, but sank away and died at the end 
of twelve hours. The post-mortem appearances wer^ similar to those 
detailed in the foregoing case, except that the stomach did not present 
snch marked evidences of inflammatory action. Death seemed to result 
from the local action of .the acid upon the respiratory passages. 

Case IV. Reported by E. S. Machin, Esq., in the British Medical 
Journal for March 7th, 1868 : 

Three persons in the work-house were dressed with carbolic acid instead 
of sulphuric lotion, for the itch. The patients were women, aged respec- 
tively 28, 60 and 68 years. The acid had been applied to the entire sur- 
face. A few moments afterwards they complained of headache; after 
which they were taken with giddiness, and rapidly became insensible. 
The girl, aged 23, and the mother, aged 60, died in the course of forty 
hours. The third patient rallied in about four hours, and recovered after 
a few days. No autopsy in the fatal cases. The acid used was Calvert's 
carbolic acid for ^disinfecting purposes, and was in appearance dark and 
oily. About six ounces were used in dressing the three cases. 

Remarks on the Foregoing Cases. — It will be observed that in all bu 
the first of these cases the crude, or impure carbolic acid was employed. 
On this account the effects may have been somewhat more complicated, 
yet they agree in detail essentially. In each case the patient became 
unconscious very speedily after poisoning occurred. In each case there 
was great depression of the vital energies, with its various concomitants. 
Muscular spasms are not noted in any case but the first. The absence in 
the others may have been due to the large quantity of the poison used, 
and the powerful sedative following it. 

EXPERIMENTS ON ANIMALS. 

Experiment I. — Mouse. One minim of the pure liquid acid, dissolved 
in water, was injected under the skin, over the thorax. The animal ran 
about, giving signals of pain immediately. In thirty minutes he fell over 
on his side, making rapid movements backwards and forwards with his 
legs. These movements continued ninety seconds, and then ceased, ihe 
animal simply gasping. In thirty seconds more he was dead. Autopsy 
twenty minutes after death. Liquid all absorbed. Diffuse redness under 
the skin in the neighborhood of the injection. No other morbid appearance. 
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Experiment IT. — Rat. Weight of the animal, eight ounces. Injected 
one minim of the pure liquid acid, dissolved in water, under the skin over 
the shoulder. Remains quiet. 

In 2 minutes. Tremhles violently. 

5 m. Falls over on side in convulsions, a rapid succession of con- 
tractions and relaxations of the muscles of the legs and hodj, passing in 
waves from head to tail ; once in about three seconds a general spasm, 
bending the body backward, and throwing out the legs. Some of the 
general spasms double. Animal apparently unconscious. 

15 m. Spasms somewhat less violent. Gives no sign of pain, and makes 
no motion whatever when the eyeball is touched with the point of a pin. 
No motion of lips or tail. 

20 m. Same condition. 

25 m. Gives some evidence of returning consciousness, moves tail, 
and seems trying to rise. Spasms as before. 

30 m. Same condition. 

^5 m. Winks partially when anything is brought in contact with or 
even near the eye. Spasms continue. 

48 m. Spasms less violent. Struggles to rise. Has been held in hand 
for last twenty minutes. 

48 m. When placed on his side on the floor, rolls over on his belly, but 
cannot stand. 

50 m. More decided evidences of returning consciousness. Crawls 
along a little. 

52 m. Dies suddenly, with two general tremors. No gasping. 

Autopsy^ 2 hours and 30 minutes after death. Membranes of cerebrum 
and cerebellum much congested. Blood extra vasated beneath the arach- 
noid. Other portions of th$ encephalon normal. The upper portion of 
the spinal cord also shows congestion of the meninges,, very marked in 
spots, and diminishing gradually downward. Lungs engorged. Right 
side of heart, both cavities distended with venous blood. Pulmonary 
arteries ditto. Left side of heart partially filled with dark blood. Kid- 
neys congested. Other viscera normal At the point of injection there 
was a flat hard lump about eight lines in breadth, and two in thickness. 
Tho tissues around were highly inflamed.* ^ 

Experiment III. — Small cat. Eighty minims of the pu^e liquid acid 
were thrown into the stomach, by means of a small glass syringe and an 
elastic catheter. The animal, when released, ran rapidly around the 
room, and then became quiet, crouching down in the corner. 

21 m. Trembles. Seems trying to vomit. 

5 m. Falls over partially on one side. Muscles of whole body twitch 
spasmodically. Opens and shuts mouth. Appears totally unconscious. 

7 m. Spasms more violent. A£fect particularly the muscles of the legs 
and the sides of the body. One succeeds tho other rapidly, but irregu- 
larly. Respiration stertorous. Pupils dilated and responding only 
feebly to light. Observe an occasional general spasm like those described 
in Experiment II. 



* Tbis animal seemod dull and exhausted when the poison was administered. Uo may 
have been injured about tho head and neck in the trap, although no marks of violence ap- 
peared either externally or under the skin of those regions. Owing to this uncertainty, 
however, I have attached less weight to the morbid appearances after death than I other- 
wise-should. 
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20 m. General spasms fifteen per minute, feeble. Other symptoms as 
before, except that the pupils are totally insensible to light. 

From this time, for upward of half an hour, the symptoms remained 
constant, the animal growing weaker, the partial spasms becoming less, 
and the general spasms more marked. 

65 m. Noise in throat ceases. Breathes quietly. 

80 m. Spasms very feeble. Respiration convulsive, with a gurgling 
noise at each breath. 

824 m. Spasms cease. Gasps. Ten respirations per minute, and 
growing less frequent. 

84 m. Dies. 

Autopsy^ twelve hours after death. The body was kept in the interval 
on an inclined plane, prone, with the head elevated. Mucous membrane 
of the oesophagus white, hard, and wrinkled longitudinally. So firmly 
were the walls of the oesophagus contracted in its central portion, that a 
small probe could be with difficulty introduced. Stomach filled with^food. 
Mucous membrane eroded in irregular patches, with hard, dark margins. 
Some portions sihiply reddened, others hardened, wrinkled, and tamed 
white. Intestines unaffected. Heart, left side filled with black bloody 
right side nearly empty. Trachea somewhat reddened. Lungs healthy. 
Kidneys very highly engorged with blood. Brain normal. All parts of 
the body smell strongly of the acid. 

Experiment IV. — iMouse. Two-thirds of a minim of the liquid acid 
was dissolved in water, and injected into the rectum. Ran rapidly aiound 
for a few seconds, and then remained quiet. 

li m. Trembles violently. Crouched down on belly. Cannot stand. 

2 m. Still trembling. Conjunctiva insensible. Totally unconscious. 

3 m. Lying on one side in rapid convulsions, similar to those described 
in the previous experiments, but more rapid. 

4 m. Movements growing more feeble and less frequent. 
51 m. Movements ceased. Only gasps. 

6 m. Dies. 

Autopsy^ immediately. Opened thorax. Heart pulsated feebly, per- 
haps from being twitched with the point of the knife. Ceased imntediately 
to respond to such stimulus. No morbid appearances. 

Experiment V. — Mouse. One-fourth of a minim of the pure acid was 
injected under the skin. 

11 m. Trembles slightly. 

2i m. Trembles violently. Remains on feet, and is conscious. 

2i m. Falls on side in convulsions. Conjunctiva still sensible. 

6 m. Conjunctiva insensible. Convulsions very rapid. 

20 m. A little weaker ; otherwise as before. 

22 m. Seems struggling to rise. Consciousness returning. 

25 m. Tries to walk when placed on feet, but cannot stand long. 

28 m. Squeals. Tries to escape from a touch, but does not appear to 
see. Less control over the hind than the fore-legs. Whirls around when 
trying to advance. 

60 m. Squeals almost constantly. 

75 m. Spasms ceasing. Only trembles. Is able to stand and walk. 

90 m. Falls over on side, and cannot rise. Left struggling. 

135 m. Found apparently well, but rather dull. 

245 m. Well as ever. Has been eating meal and drinking water. 
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Experiment VI. — Same mouse, sixteen hours after experiment. Injec- 
ted 4 minim dissolved in water, under the skin. Death took place in 30 
minutes, with symptoms precisely like those detailed in the other cases. 
Autopsy immediately. No morhid appearances of note. Heart responds 
to irritation, throbbing under it for five minutes after death. 

The remaining experiments, eight in number, developed nothing of im- 
portance that had not been exhibited by the others. In one case the 
tfbart was observed to throb for several seconds after all other motions 
had apparently ceased. In several instances there was found a post- 
mortem congestion of the kidneys, and in one the bladder was distended 
with urine. The cerebral and spinal meninges often appeared engorged 
to an unnatural extent, but in no other case was this condition nearly as 
strongly marked as in Experiment II. 

Remarks on the Experiments, — Although the observed effects of a drug 
upon the lower animals are not always precisely identical with those on 
roan, yet we seldom see any very wide discrepancy. It will be noticed 
that there is a striking similarity between the results of the experiments 
and the reported cases. One doubtful point may be considered as settled 
by the former ; and that is, that carbolic acid produces convulsions when 
taken in poisonous doses. 

IV. ANTIDOTES. 

In the treatment of poisoning with carbolic acid, we are obliged to rely 
ohiefly upon measures of evacuation and stimulation. There is no known 
chemical antidote of value. Owing to the weak affinities, the acid forms no 
stable chemical combination. The white of eggs, milk and flour paste are 
of some use, serving, in a measure, to prevent the rapid absorption of the 
poison, and giving time for evacuation. When the strong acid has been 
taken into the stomach, the oesophagus is usually so contracted as to make 
the use of emetics and the pump difficult, or impossible. In case of rectal 
poisoning, too much importance cannot be attached to the rupture of the 
sphincter ani. This measure of treatment was, as far as I am aware, first 
recommended to the profession by my eminent friend, Prof. H. R. Storer, 
M. D., of Boston. The general symptoms may be combated by ammonia, 
camphor, musk, and other stimulants of like nature, and by friction and 
dry heat. Chloroform, morphine and belladonna, only render death more 
speedy and certain. This is without doubt true of the other powerful 
neurotics. There is probably no specific djnatuical antidote for carbolic 
acid, if, indeed, there is such an antidote for any poison. After the gene- 
ral symptoms have passed away, brandy, nourishing food, and local 
antiphlogistic measures may be resorted to, if necessary. 

V. MEDICO-LEOAL EVIDENCES OF POISONING WITH CARBOLIC ACID. 

These may be enumerated as follows : 

1. The detection of the poison in the body by physical and chemical 
tests. 

2. The nature of the symptoms and post-mortem appearances. 

3. The preservation of the body. 

The detection of the poison in the body is the only conclusive evidence, 
in itself, of poisoning with carbolic acid. As we have seen before, this is 
no easy task in many instances. The odor of the acid about the body 
would be likely to direct attention to it, especially if a large quantity had 
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been used. Of the symptomsj the most distinctive are the profound 
insensibility, trembling and muscular spasms, and the great prostration. 
The post-mortem appearances, other than the local, are of little value. 
The preservation of the body is a point of considerable importance. It 
has been fully shown by competent observers, that, when the surface of a 
corpse is washed, and the natural cavities injected with carbolic acid, the 
process of decay is prevented. If the acid were actually taken into the 
circulation, and carried into every tissue of the body, its effect coiftd 
hardly be less striking. One of the mice poisoned three weeks ago with 
one minimum of carbolic acid has been kept since then in the hoase in a 
warm place, and there is now no sign whatever of putrefactive change. 
Preservation of the body would therefore be strong presumptive or con- 
firmatory proof of the poisoning by carbolic acid. 

RECAPITULATION OF LEADING POINTS. 

1. Carbolic acid is a dangerous poison. 

2. It is rapidly absorbed into the system. 

3. It is rapidly elimiDated from the system, chiefly by the kidneys, but 
probably, to some extent, also by the other emunctories. 

4. The local action of the poison is that of a caustic, irritant, and 
sedative. 

5. Its general action is that of a powerful neurotic, causing trembling, 
convulsions, giddiness, headache, insensibility, a cold, clammy surface, a 
feeble, intermittent rapid pulse, great prostration, death. 

6. Kecovery in non-fatal cases is speedy and complete, when there has 
been no serious local lesion. 

7. The post mortem appearances are neither constant nor distinctive. 

8. There is no known chemical or other antidote of value. 

9. In treatment the chief reliance must be placed upon measures of 
evacuation and stimulation. 

10. Aside from the actual detection of the poison in the body, preser- 
vation of the body is the most important medico-legal evidence of poisoning 
with carbolic acid. — Medical and Surgical Reporter. 
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Dr. Coiinheim, Virchow's assistant in Berlin, has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Pathological Anatomy at Kiel; Dr. Herman, of Berlin, Profes- 
sor at Wurzburg, and Dr. Fischer, of Berlin, Professor of Surgery at 
Breslau. 



Nbwbern, N. C., August 17th, 1868. 

We would call your attention to a discovery in Anesthesia whereby Chloroform 
can be administered without danger. 

We hav^ in our practice been usioR Nitrons Oxide for more than three years. 
aD(} have abandoned its use in favor of this new and invaluable method. 

It produces ansesthesia in as short a time as gas; the patient recovers as readily, 
and is free of the bad effects usual after the administration of Chloroform. 

The quantity given, about one-twentieth the usual amount, is so small as to 
render its expense almost nothing. 

We will furnish you with explicit directions for administering Chloroform by 
our method, on receipt of five dollars. Kespectfally, 



0^ Patent applied for. 



W. H. TAYLOR & BRO., Dcotists. 

J^ewbern, JV. C. 
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DR. B. WOOD'S 

Manufactured by the Proprietor, Albany, N. T. 

The adoption of % strletlj cask bniiness. (reraltiog in a saring of nearlj one-third,) with improred 
faoilitiet in th« manafketnro, •nabUs in« to pat these me tali at the following greatlj reduced 
rates: 

PI.A8TIC XXTALLIC TTLLOIQ.— {Patented March 20, 1860, and Sept. 4, 1864 )— 
Price $1 50 an ounee, Troy weight. Put np io f and i ounoe ingote, oaoh stamped with 
the name of the patentee, and the dates of both patents. 

PXASnC FUSIBLE METAL.— For Kdbbbr Solskr, Mechanical Dentistry, * Ac — 
{Peuented Marrh 20, 1860 )— $1 an onnoe; put np in 1 os. and i oi. ingots This is not 
intended for filling teeth, requiring too high a heat, Ac ; it is designated from the *' Fil- 
ling " bj the patent mark, hearing only the date " March 20, I860." 

[The aboTe metals contain no mercury , and hence may be safelj used in connection with metal 
pLatee.] 

AMALGAMATED FILLIHO.— $1 an oi. It contains a small proportion of mereary, 

and the iagots are accordingly stamped '' Amalqamatbd." 

SILVER COMFOBinON FOB AMALGAM.— In Filings, No. 1, $4 an ox ; No. 2, $3 ; 

No. 3, $2. 

INSTRUMENTS. 

Plngger9 for fuittg Plastic Material ^ in sets of 8 and 12, steel handles, hest style, at 
$2.75 and $4 a set respectively ; for a less number 35 cents a piece. Each instrument is 
stamped *' Wood's Patbnt. February 28, 1865." 

Mercury Gauge, for use in mixing up Amalgam, 25 cents. 

Amalgam or Filling Mecuure^ with one cup 75 cts.; with two cups. SI. 

Postage extra — On material. 9 cts. an ounoe : en instruments. 3 cts. each. 

For full particulars^ and directions /or using ^ send for a circular. 

Letters should enclose stamps for return postage. Address, 

• B. WOOD, JM. !>., Dentist, 
September Ist, 1868. ALBlNT, NBW lORK. 



TTALESH'S SZOBLS:OH Al£ALaAH. 

JL NEW MjLTJBRIAL I'OR FILLING AND PBJESBBVING THJB TJSBTH, 



This amalgam adapts itself readily to the walls of the cavity, can be easily and rapidly mani- 
pulated, does not contract nor oxidize, aud becomes exceedingly bard. A few trials with it will 
demonstrate these claims. 

* It is economical, compared with other amalgams of less price ; an ounce of this will go far- 
tber, by one-third, than any other amalgam, as it can be worked longer without losing its plasti- 
city, so that less of it will be wasted in nsingit. It costs but one cent more on each filling than the 
cheap, poor articles. It requires less mercury than any other amalgam in use, and becomes harder 
in a shorter time. 

Price, $4.00 per oz. 

Prepared by B. WALEEB, Dentist, 

No. 906 Walnut St., Philadelpbis. 

N. B. — The superior quality of this amalg^am has induced unprincipled men to counterfeit it. 
A miserable, poor article, claiming to be (*Walkib*s Sxoblsiob Amaloaii," has been traced 
to parties in Brooklyn, N. T. The GcnvtiM Amalgam hereafter will hare our Monogram Trade 
Mark and Signature on the brown enrelope Inside. ^Befuse all others. Buy of responsible parties, 
or order from the manufacturer . 
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FHoyRSaOR OF CHEMISTRY. 
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PROFESSOR OF DENTAL PATHOLOGY AND THERAPEUTICS, 
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PROFESSOR OF ANATOMY AND SURGERY, 
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PROFESSOR OP PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 
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DEMONSTRATOR OF OPERATIYE DENTISTRY, 
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PEHHSTLVAIIA OOLLEQE OP DEITTAL STFBOEBY. 
The Thirteenth Annual Session, 1868-'68. 
pRgLiinKART Lecturks AND IN9TB0OTIONS. — ^The Dispensftiy snd Labora- 
iorv of the College will be opened on the Ist of September, where ample 
ooDortunities will be afforded the student, untU the close of the session, for 
the DTOSecution of the practical ourt of the profession, under the guidance and 
suoCTvision of Demonstrators of known integrity and capability; and during 
October Preliminary Lectures will be delivered. In this month, as well as 
through the entire session, a clinical lecture will be given^ and operations per^ 
formed by one of the Professors every Saturday afternoon. 

THE REGULAR SESSION 
Will commence on the first Monday in November, and continue until the first of 
March ensuing. The course is so ari-anged that about eighteen lectures wiU be 
delivered each week on the vanous branches teught in the College. A synopsis 
of which is given Wow: CHEMISTRY. 

The Course of Instruction from this Chair will commence with the considera^ 
lions of the forces that act upon matter, and the laws which govern those forces 
Chemical nomenclature, the individual elwnents. and the compounds resulting 
from thw combination, wiU then be considered. The course will be il ustrated 
by diagrams and such experiments as can be performed before the class. 

MECHANICAL DENTISTRY AND METALLURGY. 

The instructions from this chair will embrac^the proper fitting up of a 

dental laboratory, the use of tools, refining, melting, alloymg, and wwkii^ of 

the precious metals, and the oroperties and combinations or alloys of the base 

metids used by the dentist ; the descnption of the materials, their preparation, 
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and the most approved formula for making porcelain teeth and blocks, together 
with the proper manner of compounding them ; the history and properties of all 
substances called into requisition in making dental substitutes; the entire 
range of manipulation of the different materials used as a base, from the impres- 
sion to the completion, and proper ai^ustment of the case in the mouth, and 
such other information as appertains to this chair. The lectures will be amplj 
illustrated by specimens, models and diagrams, and the practical application 
will be given in the Laboratory, under the supervision of an accomplished 
Mechanical Dentist. 

DENTAL PATHOLOGY AND THERAPEUTICS. 

The lectures delivered from this chair will embrace General Pathology, Dental 
Pathology, the Pathological Relations of the Teeth to other parts of the System, 
together with a minute description of all special diseases that have any rela- 
tion to Dental Surgery, or of interest to the Dentist. They will also include 
a careful examination of therapeutic agents and their general application. Their 
indication in the medical and suigical treatment of diseases of the mouth, both 
idiopathic and symptomatic, will be fully illustrated. Special attention will be 
directed to the application of all the Anaesthetic Agents. 

ANATOMY AND SURGERY. 

The instruction in this department will embrace a plain and comprehensiTe 
view of the structure of the human body. The lectures and the demonstrations 
will be gi^en over the dead body dissected for the express purpose of eluci- 
dating the subject. With the same object, vivisections on the lower animals, 
while under the influence of an Ansesthetic Agent, will be employed. Such 
description of the comparative anatomy, microscopical structure and connec- 
tions of the teeth, as their importance may demand, will be fully given. The 
valuable and extensive collections of Anatomical Preparations of the mcum- 
bent of this chair, consisting of wet and dried specimens, papier mache mani- 
kins, models in wood, and accurate French plates, will enable him to illustrate 
his course of lectures very clearly. 

In addition to the above course, a Surgical Clinic will be held by Doctor 
Forbes during every week, for the purpose of performing such operations in 
oral and general Suiigery as may be deemed advisable to advance the student in 
this particular branch of knowledge. The cases will be selected from a dispen- 
sary which the Faculty have established. 

DENTAL HISTOLOGY AND OPERATITB DENTISTRY. 

The lectures of this department will embrace the conmarative anatomy of 
the teeth, the functions and microscopical pecularitiefl of the dental organs, 
the development of teeth and their component tissues. It will also include a full 
description of the materials and instruments used in operative dentistry, and 
will comprise a thorough elucidation of all the operations required of the Dental 
Practitioner, such as filling, extracting, regulating, &c. &c. A portion of the 
course will be devoted to a description of the microscope and the modes of 
preparing specimens. The incumbent of this chair will practically demonstrate 
m tne clinic the theories taught. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

The intention of the course on Phtsiologt and Htgiutk will be to convcj 
a knowledge of the essential principles of general and human physiology, in 
such a mode as will best develop their application to the preservation of 
health. The subjects of physiology and hygiene will be, to some extent, 
interwoven, with a constant aim at clearness and simplicity of instruction. 

CLINICAL INSTRUCTIONS. 

in addition to the above, with the exception of Saturday, four hours are 
daily spent by the student in actual practice under the supervisi<« of the 
Demonstrators. 
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Ik thb Opirativk Dbpabtxbnt. — To afford everj facility to the student to 
acquire a thorough practical knowledge of this branch, the operating rooms 
Kre furnished with twenty-eight chairs, so arranged as to command the best 
light, and all the appliances for comfort and use. To these chairs the students 
are assigned in classes, and certain hours are fixed for each member of the class 
to operate. Every student is required to provide his own instruments, except 
those for extracting. He is expected to keep them in perfect order, and will be 
provided with a place in which they can be locked when not in use. 

Iir THB Mbohanioal Dbpabtxbnt. — In the Laboratory are all the conve- 
niences for the preparation of the metals, manufacture of teeth, single and 
block, mounting, &c. Every jurocess known in the profession, which has any 
value to the mechanical dentist, is fully taught, and receipts of valuable com- 
pounds are freely imparted ; and the Student is re<}uired to go through all the 
necessaiy manipulations connected with the insertion of artificial teeth — from 
taking the impression of the mouth to the entire construction of the denture, 
and its proper adiustment in the mouth of the patient. Ever]^ student is 
required to furnish his own bench tools, and will be provided with a drawer 
which he can lock. 



Pbagtioal Anatomy. — The great facilities for the study of practical ana- 
tomy to be found in Philaddphia, in several well ordered and supplied 
dissecting rooms, present to the student advantages for its prosecution superior 
to those off<u^ in any other citjr. 

Hospital Cunigs. — In addition to the facilities afforded bv the College for a 
thorough coarse of instruction in the theory and practice of dentistry, the cele- 
brated hospitals and clinics of the city constantly enable the students to 
witness various important surgical operations which are highly interesting 
and instructive. The medical and surgical clinics of the Pennsylvania and 
Philadelphia Hospitals, two of the largest eleemosynary establishments in the 
world, are open to medical and dental students, free of charge. 

FEES. 

Matriculation, (paid but once,) 95 00 

For the Course, (Demonstrator's ticket included,) - - . . lOO 00 
Diploma, 30 00 

TEXT BOOKS AND WORKS OF REFERENCE. 

Leidy's or (Jray's Anatomy ; Oarpenter^s or Kirk's Physiology ; United 
States Dispensatory; Pereira's, Biddle's or Stille's Therapeutics: Fownes' 
Elements of Chemistry; Regnault's Chemistry; Lehmann's Physiolosioal 
Chemistry ; Hartshome*s Principles and Practice of Medicine ; Wood's Prac- 
tice; Tomes' Dental Physiolo^ and Surgery; Harris' Principles and Practice; 
Tail's Operative Dentistry; Richardson's Mechanical Dentistry; Wildman's 
Instructions in Vulcanite Work ; Barker on Nitrous Oxide ; Qross' or Erichsen's 
System of Surgery ; Paget's Surgical Pathology, or other standard works on 
the subject. 

QUALIFICATIONS FOR GRADUATION. 

The candidate must be twenty-one years of age. He must have studied 
under a private preceptor at least two years, including his course of instruc- 
tion at tne College. Attendance on two Ihll courses of lectures in this insti- 
tution will be re^uu^, but satisfactory evidence of having attended one full 
course of lectures m any respectable dental or medical school, will be considered 
equivalent to tiie first course of lectures in this College. Also satisfactory 
evidence of having beea in practicse Ave years, inclusive of term of pupilage, 
will be considered equivalent to the first course of lectures. 

The candidate for graduation must prepare a thesis upon some subject con- 
nected with the theory or practice of dentistry. He must treat thoroughly some 
patient requiring all the usual dental operations, and bring such patient before 
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the Professor of Operative Dentistry. He must, also, take up at least one 
artificial case, and after it is completed, bring his patient before the Professor 
of Mechanical Dentistry. He must, also, prepare a specimen case to be deposited 
in the College collection. The operations nust be performed, and the irork in 
the artiiicifd cases done at the College building. He must also undergo an 
examination by the Faculty, when, if found qualified, he shall be recommended 
to the Board of Trustees : and, if approved by them, shall receive the degree of 
Doctor of Dental Surgery. 

Candidatis fob Graduation who hati not Attendkd Lxcturks. — 
Dentists who have been in continued practice since 1852, are eligible to be 
candidates for graduation without attendance on lectures. The candidate for 
graduation must present satisfactory evidence of his having been in practice 
for the allotted time, also of his good standing in the profession. He must 

Srepare a thesis upon some subject connected with the theory or practice of 
entistry. He must present specimens of his workmanship. He must undergo 
a satisfactory examination by the Faculty, on each of the branches taught by 
them ; when, if qualified, he shall be recommended to tibe Board of Trustees, 
and if approved, shall receive the degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery. Of this 
class of graduates, the matriculation and diploma fees only are required. 
For further information, address 

T. L. BIJCKINaHAM, Dean, 

Ho. 1206 Vine Street. FhiladelphiA. 



Boabd can be obtained at from 94.00 to 98.00 per week. 

All thh iNaiauMSNTS and Tools required can be procured for from 915.00 
to 920.00. 
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The Gold is Refined and the Foil manafactared by myself, with 
every care and attention. 

Not. 4, 5 & 6 CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 

OTBum arvMBB&s xabs «o omBam. 

ALSO, 

DENTIST'S REFINED TIN FOIL, 

WM. H. EAKINS, 

JVo. 2 So. Seventh Street, 

. Philadelphia, Pa 
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Vol. VI. PHILADELPHIA, APRIL. 1869. No. 4. 

ADMIHI8TBATI0N OF HITBOUS OXIDE GAS FOB ANESTHESIA. 

BT FRANKLIN R. THOMAS, D. D. S. 

It is my purpose, in writing on this subject, to confine mj thoughts more 
particularly to the administration of nitrous oxide, but presume it would 
be proper to give a brief synopsis of its career since the discovery was 
made that it possessed anaesthetic properties. It was discovered by Dr. 
Horace Wells, a dentist, in 1844, while in attendance upon a public exhi- 
bition of its exhilarating character ; but he, not being familiar with its 
administration, did not succeed in his effort to introduce it. Conse- 
quently it soon went into disrepute, and comparativly little was heard of 
it until the year 1863, when the subject was again agitated, and since that 
period its reputation has been firmly established, and it now occupies a 
position for safety, and absence of unpleasant after-effects, unequaled by 
any other anaesthetic in use at the present time. 

As will be seen by the perusal of this article, I have, perhaps, differed 
a little in opinion with some eminent practitioners and writers in the man- 
ner in which nitrous oxide should be administered, at the same time enter- 
taining the highest respect and honor for those who have given this sub- 
ject their special attention and study, that the profession and suffering 
humanity may alike be benefited, and also, that it may advance on scien- 
tific and judicious principles. I cannot but entertain hopes that this will 
be received simply as an opinion, expressed from conscientious convic- 
tions, confirmed by extended experiments and careful investigation. 

I think it would be superfluous, in writing on this subject, to dwell in 
detail on the manner in which nitrous oxide is generated. Consequently, 
I shall simply make a few very brief statements concerning this particular 
portion of my subject. 
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Nitrous oxide, or the protoxide of nitrogen, has for it symbol, in chemi- 
cal nomenclature, « N. 0." Eq. 22. It is generated, for anaesthetic uses, 
from the nitrate of ammonia, by the application of a sufficient amount of 
heat to cause it to volatilize — care being required not to apply it in exc^, 
as it is said to generate nitric oxide, or the deutoxide of nitrogen. This 
being a more poisonous compound in its nature, is generally admitted to 
be a dangerous mixture. Moreover, any impurities contained in the gas 
would not obtain the proper amount of absorption, in consequence of its 
rapid passage in the process of washing. The gas should not be used 
immediately after it is made, but should be allowed to stand over water 
at least six hours, that the water may have a sufficient amount of time to 
absorb any impurities contained in the gas. It will also impart to it a 
much more agreeable and pleasant taste, besides operating much more 
agreeably in its anaesthetic effects. 

THE DEGENERATION OF NITROUS OXIDE OA8 BT AQB. 

In regard to nitrous oxide gas being degenerated by its age, there seems 
to exist considerable difference, and even direct opposition of opinion — 
some claiming that it is more agreeable and successful in its effects after 
it has been standing over water several weeks j than when it is fresh. So 
far as my experiments have demonstrated, I must confess that I believe 
nitrous oxide gas to be comparatively weak when it has been kept over 
four daysy to the extent that it requires a much greater quantity to pro- 
duce anaesthesia ; and, in some instances when c^ntve that, I have known 
patients to breathe it almost with impunity, producing scarcely any 
greater effect than to partially intoxicate. This having been demonstrated 
by experiments, repeatedly, with gas above this age, I cannot but feel 
convinced that it is a mistaken theory that nitrous oxide improves by age. 
I have never had an opportunity to experiment with it when it has been 
standing three or four weeks, from the fact that if we failed to consume 
the quantity of gas in the gasometer in four days, we have universally 
thrown it away^ deeming it worthless, and hazardous to attempt to pro- 
duce anaesthesia with it. My earnest convictions in reference to this par- 
ticular portion of my subject are, that it does, to a very great extent^ lose 
its potency, and, to avoid the mortification of occasional failures to induce 
entire anaesthesia, that it is better not to use the gas after it has stood 
over four days. This, I feel convinced, from numerous trials, to be the 
more certain practice with this agent. I have never met a sinjle instance 
in administering nitrous oxide gas, when fresh, to fail in producing entire 
anaesthesia, ^with from six to eight gallons of gas. Experiments will show 
that this quantity of gas will not always produce entire anaesthesia after 
four days' standing. 
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INHALINO INSTRUMENTS. 

In order to admiDi3tor nitrous oxide gas successfully, it is indispensably 
necessary to use proper inhaling instrumentsi such only as are perfectly 
airMght ; and permit me to state, most emphatically, that it is absolutely 
imperatiye, in administering nitrous oxide, that it should be unmixed 
with atmospheric air. I cannot find an excuse, or comprehend how any 
one possessing any prndicnl experience whatever in administering this 
gas, can advocate any practice or theory as that of allowing, and claim- 
ing it to be better^ to admit a portion of atmospheric air with the gas 
while it is being inhaled, for it is positively ruinous to its ansesthetic pro- 
perties. 

There having been quite a variety of inhalers introduced, and recom- 
mended for use, I think it would be advisable to dwell a little upon the 
relative advantages some of them possess separately. 

I purpose to confine my writing to three varieties : first, inhalers that 
cover the mouth and nose ; secondly, the plain inhaler, with exhaling 
valves ] thirdly, the plain inhaler, without exhaling valves. 

I shall first confine my thoughts to the inhalers that cover the mouth 
and nose. I think there are great and serious objections to these, from 
the very simple, thoi'gh important fact, that they do cover the mouth. 
Investigations and close observations in the administration of nitrous 
oxide gas, have firmly convinced my mind, that the lips constitute on€ of 
the principal guides to its anaesthetic, but particularly its physiological 
efiects. I believe it to be almost impos8ible to understand what physio- 
logical changes are taking place when the lips are concealed from obser- 
vation, inasmuch as the mucous membrane furnishing, as it were, a 
beautiful covering of transparent glass, enables us to see and know how 
the blood is being affected, and also serves as a beacon light to warn the 
operator from approaching danger. 

Also, in administering with these inhalers, to gentlemen with bearded 
faces, it is a matter of great difiioulty to make them air-tight. 1 have 
known, in several instances, in the effort to keep them in position, while 
administering to a restless patient, the face to have been badly bruised, 
owing to their being made of a hard and infiexible material. Of this 
class of inhalers, the one introduced by Dr. G. T. Barker is far prefera- 
ble, from ihe fact that he has obviated the necessity of bruising, by having 
them made of soft and flexible rubber, besides rendering it much better 
in its adaptation to different faces. 

The plain inhaler, with exhaling valves attached by tubing with the 
gasometer, is a very efficient mode of administering, when the inhaler is 
perfectly air-tight. It is necessary to exercise considerable care in admin- 
istering with these inhalers, to observe that the valves uxe perfectly air-tight. 
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for they occasionally get out of working order, and tbc result is, the ope- 
rator is subjected to the mortifioatbn of a failure to induce insensibility, 
as well as a great waste of gas, simply because atmospheric air is being 
inhaled with the gas by the imperfection of the exhaling valve. This I 
believe to be the principal reason why so many awkward failures happen 
to persons not entirely familiar with the use of nitrous oxide. I think 
we are in great need of improvement in inhalers, and a fine opportanitj 
offers for some ingenious person, with the endowment of inventive genius, 
to produce one that will meet the requirements that are not found in those 
in use at the present time. 

For uniform and universal practice and success, I must conscientiouslj 
give preference to the plain inhaler with the bag. I am well aware that 
many eminent practitioners and writers on this subject condemn, in strong 
language, the employment of this method for administering nitrous oxide. 

Now, theoretical meditation would undoubtedly substantiate and fnllj 
endorse this theory, from the palpable demonstrative appeal it presents in 
its very appearance ; but I think it deserving a little practical demonstra- 
tion in the comparative sense, ere it should be so strongly condemned. It 
certainly docs not greet the eye, or the careful mind, with as pleasing 
and agreeable an appearance as some other modes of administration ; but, 
in common justice to its intrinsic worth, I must regard it as the naost 
successful mode of administering for all practical purposes and inten- 
tions, in use at the present time. 

I employ both methods of administering, and the result of my experi- 
ments have demonstrated to my mind that, to always meet with success, 
the bag with the plain inhaler is always reliable. I have found, repeat- 
edly, when other methods have been employed unsuccessfully, that the 
bag can be depended upon with entire certainty in all the most difficult 
cases. It has happened in numerous cases to be my allotment to meet 
with a large number of patients who have breathed the gas unsuccessfully, 
from some difficulty not clearly understood by the operator. He has not, 
even after administering from twenty to thirty gallons of gas, been able 
to induce anaesthesia, and he very naturally informs the patient that he . 
will be compelled to employ some other ansBsthetio agent more potent, &c. 
This, I am sorry to say, is no uncommon occurrence, and I am positive, 
from repeated experiments with identical cases, that the difficulty was not 
in the constitution of the patient, but either in the improper manipulation, 
or by the valves in the inhaler allowing atmospheric air to get in and 
reduce the strength of the gas. 

The bag should be thoroughly rinsed after each patient, to insure clean- 
liness ; also, the patient should be instructed to exhale as much atmos- 
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pberio air as possible prior to applying the inhaler to the month. By 
observing this precaution, the gas is inhaled comparatively pure, excepting 
the residuary air of the lungs ; and by allowing the gas to be exhaled 
through the nostrils, carbonization of the blood is, to a great extent, pre- 
vented. The palpable advantages demonstrated practically by thiii 
method, I must confess, have prejudiced me in favor of its employment 
in all difficult cases. 

The mouth should invariably be propped open with some material that 
will not be liable to injure the teeth in the contraction of the muscles of 
the lower jaw. 

The evidences characterizing its anaesthetic effect are the following : 
First, the blood corpuscles in the capillaries exhibit a changing color, 
showing some powerful physiological action is taking place, soon followed 
by heavy breathing — something like snoring — and in many cases a twitch- 
ing of the general muscular system is also present. These preseutationsf 
should, collectively, determine its anaesthetic effect. In very many cases 
the snoring is entirely absent, also the twitching of the muscles, conse- 
quently it will not answer to depend upon these evidences universally. 
But the darkened color of the blood, as demonstrated in the capillary sys- 
tem, should, in my opinion, constitute the most reliable evidence of anaes- 
thesia. 

OONTRA-INDIGATIONg OF NITROUS OXIDE. 

I believe nitrous oxide gas to be without doubt the safest anaesthetic in 
use at the present time. But it is doubtless not entirely exempt from 
danger, if employed by a novice, but in the hands of a skillful operator, 
who is thoroughly and practically conversant with its peculiarities and 
administration, I believe it to be comparatively harmless. Having prac- 
tically demonstrated with about eleven thousand persons under its influence, 
and those persons having been administered to indiscriminately, as they 
presented themselves, and not in a single instance, so far as known, has 
any one sustained any ill effects from its inhalation : besides, many of 
them were known to have been suffering from chronic and organic diseases 
of different characters. These practical demonstrations constitute my 
convictions of its almost entire freedom from danger. But I am firmly 
convinced that unless the operator is very familiar with its administra- 
tion, that in all cases of heart disease, phthisis pulmonalis, congestion of 
the brain or general plethoric diathesis, it would be advisable not to 
administer the gas : for I am satisfied that in quite a number of instances 
which I have met with, that it doubtless would have been attended with 
loss of life had not great caution been exercised in its administration. 



1 
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Pennstlyania College or Dental Surgert, 

Northout corner Tenth and Arch streeU, 

March l§t» 18G9. 

Prop. G. T. Barker : 

Dear Sir : — The uadersigned, at a meeting of the Oraduating Claas of 
the Pcnasjlvania Dental College, H. D. Bennett, of Illinois, in the chair, 
and Samael H. Linn, of Philadelphia, Pa., Secretary, were appointed a 
committee to request of job a copy of your Valedictory Address for pub- 
lication. 

Thinking that the dissemination of the same will be of advantage to the 
progress of Dental Science, we remain, 

Tonrs, very respectfully, 

J. Wilson Moore, 
D. Van Bu8kirk, 

L. S. MURIDGE, 

T. J. Mitchell, 
F. R. Thomas. 

H. D. Bennett, Chairman. S. H. Linn, Secretary. 



Committee. 



' PHiLADSLPHXAt March 2, 1809. 

Gentlemen : — Your kind note requesting a copy of my Valedictory 
Address for publication, was duly received. In reply would state that 
I cheerfully comply with the request, and tender to the class my thanks 
for this mark of their esteem. I would suggest the Dental Times as the 
medium for its publication. 

I remain, very truly, 

Oeo. T. Barker. 

To Drs. J. Wilson Moore, Van Buskirk, Muridge, Mitchell and Thomas. 



TALEDIOTOBT ADDBESS TO THE 13th GBADUATIirG GLASS OF 
THE PENITSTLVANIA OOLLEOE OF DENTAL SUBOEBT. 

BT GBO. T. BARKER, D. D. S. 
Professor of Dental Pathology and Therapeutics. 

In consequence of indisposition on the part of my colleague. Prof. Wild- 
man, who expected to perform this duty, I have been selected by the 
Faculty of this institution to address you this evening. The present occa- 
sion, with its varied exercises, must be to you of marked interest ; it repre- 
sents the realisation of hopes which have doubtless seemed long deferred ; 
it marks, with each one of you, an event which will influence your future 
lives, and cause this hour to be ever remembered. This honor which you 
have received, is a fitting tastimonial to honorable labor ; it att«stii that 
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jou have right worthily striven for, and have right worthily won, the 
degree which this Commonwealth, through the honored President of the 
Board of Trustees, has hestowed upon you. Bat not to you alone is the 
present occasion one of intense interest. I doubt not that there are here 
before me fond parents and admiring friends, who have witnessed to-night 
the ceremony of conferring degrees, and have seen with pride your recep- 
tion of the coveted honor. How fitting, then, is the floral offeriog so plen- 
teously bestowed, but the continuation of the ancient custom of crowning 
the victor with flowers as a reward for the meritorious, and an inceutive 
to exertion. Beside yourselves and friends, the Faculty of this institu- 
tion feel a deep interest in the present exercises. To them your success 
represents the fruit of their labor, and with one accord they warmly greet 
you in this new outset in your professional career. How well they have 
fulfilled their duty to you time can alone determine, and to that unerring 
touchstone we leave the decision. 

In the selection of occupations or pursuits in life, there are generally 
some great impelling motives which cause us to make a certain choice. 
How many of you, I would ask, have selected the profession of a dentist 
because it was thought to be an occupation easily acquired — calling for 
less expenditure of labor than the professions of ministry, medicine or 
law, besides giving the one regularly educated and graduated a right to 
add the doctorate to his name, not forgetting that idea which pervades to 
some extent the public mind, that the pursuit of dentistry is very remu- 
nerative — a certain road to wealth and competency. This brief review 
of what might be called prominent impelling motives is not overdrawn. 
As an instance, a story is related of a Frenchman who bad some opera- 
tion performed by one of our eminent American dentists in Paris ; on 
learning the amount charged, he was astounded, but, concealing his 
chagrin remarked, that if ever he had a son, that son should be an Ameri- 
can dentist — a bull not unworthy an Irishman, but not a surprising error, 
when we find all over Europe persons claiming to be American dentists, 
who have never visited this country, and are unfamiliar with our teach- 
ings or our language. 

I trust, however, that if any of yon have entered upon the study of 
dentistry with such unworthy motives, that they have long ere this cast 
them aside, and have been supplanted by the more noble desire to minister 
to the ills of suffering humanity, to alleviate pain and discomfort, and 
contribute by laudable effort to the happiness pf our fellow beings, and 
this brings me to the theme of my brief address, viz : << Our Mission.'' 

I doubt not that almost every one who has looked at the announcement 
of branches taught in a Dental College has wondered how six gentlemen 
could lecture on six different legitimate subjects in a Dental College. 
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They will doubtless say that on the branch of Anatomy what does a den- 
tist require except a knowledge of the anatomy of the bead? What does 
he need to know about the intricate sciences of chemistry, physiology, 
pathology or materia medica ; certainly he can make but an exceediQ^l j 
limited use of these branches in practice. To all such I would remark, 
your thoughts are but natural, but they are nevertheless erroneous. As 
well attempt to study a language without becoming conversant with its 
alphabet or grammatical construction, as to study any specialty of medi- 
cine without a knowledge of its fundamental principles. You have received 
from your Professor of Anatomy such instruction as fits you to know the 
character of the tenement in which we live, breathe and reason. Know- 
ing the organs and their functions, you are enabled to recognize their 
influence, when diseased, upon other structures, and to understand those 
trying maladies so frequently arising from sympathy, or what we term 
reflex nervous action. The same remark may justly apply to the other 
branches named, for it is only by a knowledge of these that wc can apply 
the principles of our profession in its highest sense. There is a law of 
the human economy which is each year becoming more and more recog^ 
nized by all practitioners of medicine and its specialties, that any derange- 
ment in one organ, or set of organs, being present, there is a corresponding 
derangement, more or less expressed, in every other organ in the whole 
body. When we recognize this law, we see how impossible it is for us to 
study one class of organs and diseases without studying the whole mor- 
bific actions of the economy. Recognizing this law, we must be as familiar 
with the nerves which proceed to the organs of digestion, as those which 
pass to the jaws and teeth. 

This, then, is a part of our mission, to teach the people these unrecog- 
nized facts : for it cannot be denied that there are to-day thousands in 
every land who are suffering from indigestion, with its attendant train of 
consumption, dyspepsia, hysteria, neuralgia, epilepsy or insanity, the real 
first cause of which lay in the improper mastication of food, in consequence 
of defective teeth. Looking at our mission in this light, have we not, 
then, a holy occupation — one worthy of the highest mental culture and 
earnest effort — one, too, that ennobles its true votaries ? 

But this is not your only task ; in your study of the phenomenon of 
disease, you have learned that previous to a departure from health there 
must exist a predisposition (in certain instances) to disease. This is inva- 
riably the case with the organs we are called upon to treat. We are daily 
asked — ^Why do teeth decay ? What can we do to prevent the ravages of 
disease ? Here our mission, as teachers and advisers, appropriately comes 
into play* We can urge the importance of cleanliness, which has been said 
to bo akin to godliness ; of the influence of diet, pure air, exercise and 
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veAtilation ; of the value of bread materials contaitiing earthy phosphates, 
which is necessary for the nntrition of the bones and teeth - a kind of 
bread which is rarely seen on the tables of the well-to-do in this country, 
but which, in my judgment, accounts to a good degree for the more per- 
fect development of the dental organs of the Germans and peasantry of 
Europe. In our country, the white, puffy bread which is so much sought 
after, is manufactured of grain so finely ground and bolted, that these 
important mineral phosphates are removed — large portions of nutritious 
elements being lost to consumers. 

Here, too, must we study the influences of hereditary traits, the effect 
of malformation and defective nutrition, and, with knowledge, observation 
and experience going hand in hand, give relief from pain both by advice 
and treatment. For this mission you go out well prepared, both in brain 
and hand, from our college halls, for, by a reference to our programme 
your friends will see that your training, as good Samaritans has, ere this, 
commenced. The clinical report for the present session gives, as the total 
of operations performed, 6,707 ; as the number of persons who have par- 
taken of it« benefits, 2,758, for which no pecuniary reward was exacted. 
Does this not, then, while proving your devotion to the study of your 
specialty, also attest the value of this college as one of the benevolent and 
charitable institutions of our city ? And I would here remark, that from 
its establishment to the present time, over 24,^ 00 persons have partaken 
of its benefits, and over 70,000 operations, of all kinds, have been per- 
formed. This, too, has been accomplished without a dollar of pecuniary 
aid from any one except our own Faculty. Dental colleges, then, as 
great elemosynary institutions, deserve the support and encouragement 
of the public, as well as the profession. Who can estimate the value of 
these operations, or their Influence on the health and happiness of the reci- 
pients ? Only he who can compute the value of a tear, the silent pres- 
sure of the hand, and the low murmured expressions of thankfulness ; and 
this, my now fellow-co-laborers, will be a portion of your heritage if you 
worthily perform your duty. Are you competent to perform this, your 
mission ? In the diploma we have signed, we have answered — ^yes ! for 
we have said we believe you competent to commence the practice of den- 
tistry ; we expect that earnest study, untiring labor and enlightened expe- 
rience, will enable you in the future to perform your entire mission, both 
as teachers and healers of the people. Like the practicing physician 
and surgeon, you are conservators of the public health. << Health," which 
it has so aptly been remarked " is so necessary to all the duties, as well as 
the pleasures of life, that the crime of squandering it is equal to the folly \ 
and he that, for. a short gratification brings weakness and disease upon 
himself, and for the pleasures of a few years passed in the turmoils of 
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diversion and clamors of merriment, condemns the maturer and more expe- 
rienced years of his life to the chamber and the couch maj be justly 
reproached — ^not only as a spendthrift of his own happiness, but as a rob- 
ber of the public — as a wretch that has voluntarily disqualified hiaiself 
for the business of his station, and refused that part which Providence 
assigns him in the general task of human nature. There are, perhaps, 
very few conditions more to be pitied than that of an active and elevated 
mind laboring under the weight of a distempered body. The time of such 
a man is always spent in forming schemes which a change of wind hinders 
him from executing ; his powers fume away in projects and in hope, and 
the day of action never arrives. He lies down delighted with the thoughts 
of to-morrow : pleases his ambition with the fame he shall acquire, or bis 
benevolence, with the good he shall confer. But in the night the skies 
are overcast, the temper of the air is changed ; he wakes in languor, impa- 
tience and distraction, and has no longer any wish but for ease, nor' any 
attention but to misery. It may be said that disease generally begins that 
equality which death completes ] the distinctions which set one man so 
much above another are little perceived in the gloom of the sick chamber, 
where it will be vain to expect entertainment from the gay, or instruct 
tion from the wise. When all human glory is obliterated, the wit is 
clouded, the reasoner perplexed, and the hero subdued ; where the highest 
and brightest of mortal beings finds nothing left him but the consciousness 
of innocence." 

If, then, this be a true picture of diseaie, what a privilege is ours Uiat 
we may enlighten and instruct the innocent, who, by their habits, are 
laying the seeds of disease for themselves and their offspring. 

Oh, how much every thinking practitioner of any specialty of medicine 
must see the want of missionaries to instruct the people upon the great 
laws of health ; how many err through ignorance, and then, perhaps, with 
the fatalism of the Mahommedan, call disease a dispensation of Providence 
when it is but the result of disobedience to nature's laws, and that the 
sins, too, of the parent, and they may be either of omission or commission, 
are visited upon the children to the third and fourth generation. This, 
then, is one of the greaJ; wants of the people to know and recognize 
nature's laws. Almost within the sound of my voice are whole families 
living in rooms devoid of ventilation, making use of articles of diet either 
so badly prepared or deficient in nutriment as to predispose them to 
disease, and to cause the average mortality amongst their offspring to be 
simply frightful to contemplate. And not alone amongst the poor and 
ignorant are nature's laws neglected and outraged, for we are told by an 
eminent writer in one of our late serials, that one cause of the increase 
of consumption in our country is due to the fact that sunlight is excluded 
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from our houses. This is dono that the childreQ may not be freckled, 
the carpets faded, or curtains discolored. And yet both these classes 
named love their children, and their own safety, and would change their 
residence without loss of time did they think nitro-glycerine was stored 
in the neighborhood. But what is wanted is, to demonstrate to the peo- 
ple that all violations of natural laws have their corresponding penalties, 
that the law of compsnacUion is more certain than the probabilities of the 
explosion of an invoice of nitro-glycerine. And this teaching of the 
people may be accomplished to a good extent by you, because the 
demand for dental service is so universal, bringing every class and con- 
dition within our influence, a//, sooner or later, require some attention. 
In an experience of several years in this city, I have yet to see the first 
perfect set of teeth. I have seen a few who have gone from youth to old 
age with slight dental attention, but have never seen one who had not, at 
some time, desired such service. 

But to attain to this high position, what are the prerequisites beside 
knowledge? I would answer, gentlemanly address and deportment, a 
strong physical organization, and a well-balanced mind. All occupa- 
tions that are entirely literary, or purely mechanical, are exhaustive in 
their character. 

Dr. Holmes, on this subject, remarks : " There is one great fountain 
from which all the living organism gets its sustenance and its stimulus- 
the heart, with its vivifying and kindling outflow. There are three prin- 
cipal fields to be irrigated and enriched, the lowlands of the digestive 
organs and their dependeocies, the scattered domain of the muscular 
system, and the imperial realm of the great thinking centre, the brain. 
The supply of blood is limited, and if one part gets more than its share, 
another part must have less. It follows that the glutton is not likely to 
have muscular or intellectual activity, that the athlete is pretty sure to 
be temperate in his calls on digestion, and that the powerful thinker is 
not often a great feeder, or a man of excessive muscular development." 
These cases illustrate the doctrine that great development in one range of 
powers draws away the sustenance, more or less, from the rest. The 
well-known method of medical treatment, called derivation or revulsion, 
proceeds from the same principle. When a great writer used to put his 
feet in a hot bath after hard mental labor, it was to get back the blood 
to them of which they had been robbed by the brain. The principle 
holds true in the case of each day's efforts of each individual, as it does 
between one man and another. The brain is at its maximum of efficiency 
when the digestive powers are moderately taxed, and the muscles have 
not been recently exercised to any great extent. There must be a flood 
of the circulating current to supply the enormous quantity of gastric 
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juice required (o digest a hearty meal. There must be a rush through 
all the channels that reach the muscles to supply them while at work, for 
they suck up the blood like so many sponges. All this must be at the 
expense of the brain, which, if it is to work hard, must have torrents of 
the vital fluid to turn its undershot and overshot wheels. The vocations 
of the thinker, the athlete and the feeder, must be, therefore, to a certain 
extent, specialties. Yet he who thinks, were he Plato, or Newton, or 
Humboldt, must eat and exercise. In fact, healthy persons alone are 
able to pass from a life of thought to that of muscular exercise or diges- 
tion without showing manifest incompetency for either. Another impor- 
tant point is this, what wearstmen out quickest is a strain on the will, the 
exercise of perpetual intellectual balancing, followed by new volitions. 
All habitual labor, not excessive, soon becomes to a great degree auto- 
matic, and involves a vastly less expenditure of the vital force of the 
system than when it is done by a sustained series of conscious efforts. 
The kind of labor, then, as well as its amount, must be considered in 
estimating the amount that can be done." 

I have made this seeming digression for the purpose of showiog that our 
specialty calls for a double demand on the great blood-stream ; we per- 
form exhaustive mental and physical labor at one and the same time. 
Each operation requires thought and study, beside hand labor, to accom- 
plish it properly; therefore let me say to those who have entered its 
domain with an idea that it is an easy, pleasant, unlaborious pursuit, that 
they have mistaken their calling, and for those there is no room — the space 
allotted to such persons being filled to repletion. Like all new specialties, 
those who succeed are the laborers. He who would emigrate to a new 
country must himself develop the soil, cut his own timber, build his own 
cabin. So he who would achieve honor in dentistry, must toil with hand 
and brain, wresting from the domain of science her hidden secrets, making 
theoi available and useful to humanity. To such success ever comes ; if 
not in the shape of large pecuniary rewards, in that more to be desired 
form — the inward consciousness of life well and nobly spent. 

Members of the graduating class, I could not more fittingly close this 
address (in which I have briefly traced what appears to mc an important 
part of your mission) than to adopt the eloquent language of Lord 
Brougham, on the occasion of his being installed Rector of the University 
of Glasgow : << Study," said he, <^ I beseech you, so to store your minds 
with the exquisite learning of former ages, that you may always possess 
within yourselves sources of rational and refined enjoyment, which will 
enable you to set at naught the grosser pleasures of sense, whereof other 
men are slaves ; and so embue yourselves with the sound philosophy of 
later days, forming yourselves to the virtuous habits which are its legiti- 
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mate oflbpring, that yon may walk unhurt through the trials which await 
you, and look down upon the ignorance and error that surround you, not 
with lofty and supercilious contempt, as the sages of old times, hut with 
the vehement desire of enlightening those who wander in darkness, and 
who are hy so much the more endeared to us hy how much thty want our 
assistance. To diffuse useful informatiun, to relieve suffering humanity, 
to further intellectual refinement — sure forerunner of moral improvement — 
to hasten the coming of that hright day when the dawn of general know- 
ledge shall chase away the lazy, lingering mists even from the hase of the 
great social pyramid, is, indeed, a high calling, in which the most splendid 
talents and consummate virtue may well press onward, eager to hear a 
part." With confidence, therefore, bidding you seek light from the great 
infinite source of truth and knowledge, I bid you, in the name of my 
colleagues and myself, Ood speed on year mission. 



THE AIB-OHAMBEB OB SUOTIOV OAVITT. 

BT W. R. TRUEMAK, D. D. S. 

Of the many. improvements which have been suggested or introduced 
in the construction of artificial dentures, few, if any, have proved so prac- 
tically valuable as the suction cavity or air-chamber. 

The dentist of to-day can scarcely appreciate the importance of this 
simple idea, or realize the constant trouble, annoyance and vexation of 
spirit attending the old-fashioned and now almost obsolete spiral springs. 
How sorely was the patience of our fathers tried, and their ingenuity 
taxed to the utmost, in the effort to make these rude appliances efficient 
and comfortable. Although modified and arranged in every conceivable 
way, the experience of many, many long years could suggest, they were 
still unsatisfactory, and a constant source of tronble and discomfort to 
both dentist and patient. 

The present suction cavity, so generally in use, and so reliable and 
perfect in its action, although so simple, and in principle only a modifica- 
tion of an idea frequently made use of for the same purpose in nature and 
art from time immemorial, was not the creature of a moment's thought, or 
the result of one man's unaided ingenuity. Like other great discoveries, 
which have proved a blessing to our race, it was the reward of patient, 
persevering, untiring industry. 

The unsatisfactory nature of the appliances ^hen in vogue to secure the 
upper plate in position, led many of our profession to search for some new 
method by which the difficulties they labored under might be obviated. 
And it is, indeed, astonishing they should have labored in vain so long, 
when we remember there were many plates in use long before the inven- 
tion of the chamber, held up by the same principle ; it is true, not so firm, 
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jet suffioiently so to be ased effectively. These plates having no reser- 
voir in which the sustaining power could, as it were, be stored, the moment 
a particle of air found its way undet the plate the adhesion was desU'oyed 
and the case fell ; with the addition of the chamber, a cavity is formed 
into which the air accidentally introduced under the plate during the 
movements of mastication or speech, finds its way, and the plate Is sus- 
tained in position until this vacuum is filled, or, the patient feeling the 
case loosening, instinctively removes it by the action technically termed 
sucking up, and this instinctively re-establishing the vacuum, constitutes, 
perhaps, the most important part of << gettinj used to it.^^ 

The air-chamber was first introduced to the profession in a patent 
granted to Levi Gilbert, of New Haven, Conn., Feb. 15, 1848. It is 
described as a cavity sunk in the central part of the upper plate, and in 
its first conception was very rude. It was formed by simply dropping a 
little melted wax upon the model, or removing a little of the impression 
from the centre of the surface designed to be covered by the plate, making 
the cavity small, shallow, and with but poorly defined edges. This small 
chamber improving the suction very much, it was gradually enlarged and 
brought into the shape and size now geuerally in use, and more care taken 
to make the edges sharp and well-defined. These improvements added 
very much to its usefulness, but the advantage gained was not fully real- 
ized until the introduction of plaster as a material for taking impressions 
enabled the dentist to obtain a comparatively perfect fac-simile of the pala- 
tine arch, and secure an accurate fit for the plate, an indispensable pre* 
requisite to success. A cast from a wax impression, however carefully 
taken, is at best but an approximation to nature, and cannot be relied upon. 

The Gilbert central cavity idea has been modified in many ways ) some- 
times two cavities have been used, one on each side of the palatine ridge \ 
sometimes four, six or even a dozen small ones scattered all over the 
plate — the number being increased more for the purpose of evading the 
patent than for any real advantage they afl[brded. 

The first real improvement upon Gilbert's idea was invented and 
patented by John A. Cleavland, of Charleston, S. C, June 25, 1850. In 
his idea, the plate was made double — a slight space being left between 
them, and an opening connecting with it cut through the inner or first 
plate. This made the cavity very much larger, and not only covered up 
the projection of the ordinrity chamber, but also prevented the membranes 
of the mouth ever filling it up, as was sometimes the case with Gilbert's. 
This was a decided advance, but was not without its special troubles. The 
space between the two plates afforded a place for the lodgment of food 
and foreign matter, almost beyond the patient's reach, and could not be 
kept clean. In soldering the second plate it would sometimes vary and 
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oduld not be struck up without destroyiug all the advantage gained, and also 
made rather a clumsy operation. In its original form it was but little used. 

The next idea, we have to notice, was protected by a patent granted to 
Lorenzo Simonds, of Boston, Mass., Sept. 12, 1854, and was known as 
the spring or elastic chamber. In this the chamber was cut out as in 
Gleavland's, and covered by a thin elastic plate, which was pressed out^ 
ward by a spring placed inside. When the plate was adjusted in the 
mouth, the chamber was forcibly compressed by the finger or tongue, and 
the air expelled ; on removing the pressure, the reaction of the spring 
enlarged the cavity, and thus produced a vacuum. Whether this was 
intended to dispense with << sucking up," or only to assist it, doth not 
appear. It either would not answer, or the peculiar advantages it offered 
were not fully appreciated by the profession, and it failed. A few years 
ago it was again revived, as a new idea — ^the metallic diaphragm being 
replaced by one of rubber, with no better success. 

This was followed by what was known as the valve chamber. By whom 
invented, or the exact date, I have been unable to ascertain. In this a 
metallic valve, acting somewhat like the safetyvalve of a steam-boiler, 
ground into its seat and held in place by a delicately adjusted spring, was 
placed about the centre of the chamber, so arranged that when the patient 
produced a vacuum in the mouth, it would open and allow the air to 
escape from the chamber and underneath the plate ; as soon as the air 
was readmitted the spring immediately closed the valve and maintained 
the vacuum, provided no particle of food or other matter found its way to 
the valve-seat, or interfered with the spring and prevented its closing. 
In practice it very rarely closed tight, and although very pretty in theory, 
was found to be far too complicated for the purpose. The writer recol- 
lects one case made on this principle which answered very nicely after the 
valve was soldered up; it would not stick before. 

Quite a number of methods have been proposed with but indifferent sua- 
cess, to prevent the membrane of the mouth filling up the chamber. In 
some, the chamber has been covered by a perforated or sieve-like plate ; in 
others, several bars have been placed across ; with either arrangement, the 
difficulty in cleaning the case is a far greater objection than the advantage 
derived. The difficulty can be obviated by so modifying the Cleavland. 
chamber as to leave a recess all round easiJy accessible to the patient's brush.. 

These are believed to be the principal modifications of the air-chamber* 
which have been from time to time presented, or so/e/, to the profession.. 
The improved Gilbert, and simplified Cleavland ideas, have alone stood= 
the test of time. We know not what may be developed in the future, ba^ 
at the present time these two, whether applied to partial or entire dentoresy, 
seem to answer the purpose perfectly. 

14 [To be oonUnmed.] 
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THE THIBTEEVTH AITNUAL OOMMEVOEMENT OF THE FEHHSYL- 

VAKIA OOLLEGE OF DEUTAL SUEGEET. 

The oommenoement exercises of this College took place 5ii Saturday 
eveniog, Febraary 27th. The evening being very propitious, a large 
audience was present to witness the final ceremonies of this always iota- 
resting occasion. The exercises were enlivened by choice music from 
the Germania Orchestra. 

Upon the conclusion of the opening prayer, by the Rev. Mr. Morton, 
the Degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery was conferred upon the following 
members of the class, by Henry C. Carey, President of the Board of Trustees. 

GRADUATES, 186S-m 

Q. W. Adams Extraction. 

Wm. N. Baamgartner, Inflammation. 

H. D. Bennett, Inflammation of Pulp. 

A. L. Betancoart. Diaeasea of the Antrum or Maxillary Sinus. 

Jacob £. Brecht, Indigeation. 

B. Climenaon, The Uae of Baser Metals in Dentistry. 

J. P. Crowell, Caries, Physiological and Hygienic View. 

John W. Crymes,. Inflammation. 

J. H. Dewnea, Inflammation. 

R. R. Freeman, History of Dentiatry. 

Henrietta Hiraohfeldr Treatment of Children during lat^ 2d Dentition. 

8. H. Linn, Anassthesia. 

Lorenso J. Martinr****- Scorbutus. 

Thomas J. Mitchell, Extraction of Teeth. 

T. S. Muridge, Dental Caries. 

J. W. Moore, Digestion. 

A. B. Peyrellade, Dentition. 

J. E. Register, Dentistry ©«. Medicine. 

W. H.. Roop, " Facial Neuralgia. 

C. Rohland, » The Physiological Action of Anseathetics. 

B. L. Taylor ~ Dental Etiquette. 

S. B. Tizzard ~ Treatment and Filling of Pulp Cayities. 

F. R. Thomas. ~ • Administration of Nitrous Oxide. 

D. Van Buakirk Morbid Secretion of Mouth, 

GRADUATES WHO HAVE BEEN IN PRACTICE SINCE 1852. 

Robert Russell, *..••••« Tennessee. I G. A. Haines, Maine. 

A. J. Young, » New Hampshire. I H. Gerhart, - Pennsylvania. 

The following comprises the complete list of matriculants for the pre- 
sent session, in all, eighty (80) students : 

MATRICULANTS-THIRTEENTH ANNUAL SESSION, ISfiS-'SQ. 

MATRICULANTS. BKSIOBMOB. PRRCEPTORS. 

Dr. G. W. Adams, Pennsylrania, Dr. J. W. Scarborough. 

Fernando De Agiaero, Cuba, Dr. J. Truman. 

Teofilo De Agiiero,....^ Cuba, -Dr. G. T. Barker. 

Alberto De Agiiero, - Cuba, Dr. F. Abbott. 

J. Fred. Baboook Maine, Dr. Wugatt. 

W. W. Barden, M. D - New York Dr. H. Barden. 

"W. N. Baumgartner, Maryland, Dr. G. 8. Fouke. 

A. A. Beardslee, Pennsylvania, Dr. A. Jayne. 

H. D. Bennett Illinois. Dr. C. M. Wilkey. 

F. Brunet Cuba, 

A. L. Betancourt, Cuba, ,. Dr. G. Fraim. 

G. A. Beyselance,. France, Dr. G. T. Barker. 

J, B. Brecht, Pennsylvania, Dr. Ramiey. 
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J. B. C&rhart, Pennsylvania, Dr. Boardslee. 

G. T. Carpenter Illinois. Dr. B. M. Baker. 

E. H. Chichiater,- Pennsylvania, 

B. Climonson Pennsylvania, Dr. W, R. White. 

Jos. Comman, Pennsylvania, Dr. G. S. Searight. 

J. P. Crowell California.. Dr. Perkins. 

J, W. Crymes, ~ South Carolina, Dr. S. Beard. 

H. DeCrow Illinois .-.Dr. W. De Crow. 

F. L. De Gonr, Pennsylvania, Dr. Bulkley, Jr. 

M. D. L. Dodson, Pennsylvania, Dr. G. N, Boaman. 

J. H. Downes, Pennsylvania* Dr. G. Luce. 

C. £. Edwards, Pennsylvania, 

R. R. Freeman, Tennessee, 

H. Gerhart, Pennsylvania, 

Thos. H. Gilpin, Maryland, Dr. T. Musgrove. 

Joe. H. Graham, Pennsylvania, * Dr. T.L. Buckingham. 

J. R. Griffith, Pennsylvania, 

M. L. Gross, — New Brunswick. - Dr. Hatherway. 

G. A. Haines, - Maine « Dr. Procter. 

Wm. E. Hauley, Ohio, Dr. Macomber. 

A. v. Hartlevaur Pennsylvania, Dr. J. Davis. 

Marcellas Harveyr Illinois, Dr. P. M. Parker. 

Jos. M. Hendricks, Pennsylvania, Dr. Winterbottom. 

W. Billiard, New Jersey,- Dr. C. 8. Stockton. 

Henrietta Hirschfold, Prussia, Dr. J. Truman. 

L. G. Howard, Cuba, 

Samuel H. Linn, Delaware Dr. Massey. 

M. L. Logan, Pennsylvania, Dr. Green. 

Alfredo Martines, Cuba, Dr. T.L. Buckingham. 

Lorenzo J. Martin, Cuba. Dr. G. T. Barker. 

J. H. Mease, Pennsylvania, Dr. S. H. Guilford. 

C. W. Moloney, Delaware, Dr. Bonwill. 

G. J. Miller, Pennsylvania, Dr. J. Heise. 

T. J. Mitchell North Carolina, Dr. M. B. Banner. 

J. W.Moore, Pennsylvania, — Dr. H. W. Moore. 

J. M. Moore, Pennsylvania - Dr. G. T. Barker. 

H. A. Moyer, ~ Indiana, Dr. W. L. Andrew. 

T. S. Muridge, Washington Territory Dr. H. Pliece. 

J. R. Hill, Delaware, Dr. E. W. Haines. 

Bdwarde Peyrellade, Cuba, Dr. Dunning. 

W. G. Phelps, Delaware, Dr. Register. 

Eurique Pieiro>». Cuba, Dr. G. T. Barker. 

B. M. Pieroe, Pennsylvania, Dr. Danforth. 

Jose M. Portnondo, Cuba, Dr. J. Truman. 

G. L. Raneh, Pennsylvania,.....*- Dr. W. J. A. Birkey. 

J. E. Register, Maryland, Dr. H. C. Register. 

Manuel Rooa, Cuba, Dr. A. Tiquierdo. 

C. B. Rohland, Pennsylvania, - Dr. 6. H. Guilford. 

W. H. Roop. Pennsylvania, .- ......Dr. £. M. Neal. 

Robert Russell, Tennessee,* Dr. Harris. 

Rafael Salsbarrla, Cuba, 

R. 8. Sanborn Maine Dr. B. T. Wasgatt. 

Jos. Shiomr Pennsylvania* Dr. G. S. Searight. 

0. J. Shower, Pennsylvania, Dr. G. S. Searight. 

M. C. Sim, Ohio, Dr. R. Keyser. 

B. L. Taylor, Minnesota,—....— - Dr. Bausman. 

F. R. Thomas, Pennsylvania, - Dr. A. J. P. Preterre. 

Samuel B. Tiitard, Ohio, Dr. Macomber. 

Chas. Tyson Pennsylvania, - Dr. J. Truman. 

A. Urian,... Pennsylvania, Dr. J. D. White. 

D. Van Buskirk,..*.»— M^« Pennsylvania, - Dr. J. Andrew. 
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John D. Ware, New Jersey, -- Dr. E. Chew. 

J. R. Webb, MittiMippi, Dr. 8- K. Smith. 

Wm. R. White, PenDBylvaiiia, Dr. Wm. R. White. 

G. E. Winters, Maryland, Dr. O. S. Fouke. 

W. E. Wolfe, Ohio, Dre. Scott k Crider. 

A. J. Yonng, - New Hampshire, Dr. C. Lad. 

The amount of operative and mechanical work performed, is detailed in 
the following reports of the Demonstrators. The figures indicate a large 
amount of practical work in these branches. A careful and unprejadioed 
examination of these two reports, must certainly carry conyiction to the 
most prejudiced mind, of the immense adyantages of college instruction 
oyer private pupilage, however well conducted it may be. 

The infirmary of this institution is almost constantly thronged with 
patients, who are distributed to the students in accordance with their 
ability, all being obliged to operate as often as the facilities of the 
infirmary and rules require. This department is under the constant super- 
vision of two competent Demonstrators, who give the entire time of each 
afternoon until four o'clock, in instructions in all the operations presented. 
It must be therefore apparent, that the opportunities thus afforded beginners 
secure ample practice, and the confidence so essential at the commence- 
ment of office practice, are not to be over-estimated. 

DEMONSTRATORS' REPORT, SESSION OF 186S-*09. 

OPKRATITB DIPABTMBITT. 

Nnmber of Patienti TiBitins the Clinic ~.....966S 

OoldFiUinffi, 1124 

Tin Fillings 701 

Amalgam Fillingi, » 85 

Wood's Metal 4 

Hiirs Stopping, lOg 

Ozy-Chloride Zine, S2 

Treatment of Pulp _ 275 

Saperflcial Caries RemoYod, 51 

Treatment of Periostitis 35 

Do Alreolar Abscess, „ 49 

Do Inflammation of Gnms, „^ Ig 

Do Partial Necrosis, - 5 

Remoral of SaliTanr Calculi, 10s 

Extraction of Teeth and Roots 29B0 

Edwih T. Daibt, Demonstrator. 

Elihu R. Pbttit, Assistant Demonstrmtor. 

MBOHAVIOAL DBPARTMIITr. 

96 patients were supplied with the following artificial dentures: 

Pull Upper and Under Sets, is 

Pull Upper Sets. .J 35 

Partial Upper Sets, ^.,.... 3^ 

Partial Under SeU « 2 

Obturators for Cleft Palate ^ ~ ^ 2 

Teeth Mounted on Silter Base, ^ 014 

Do do on Aluminum Base, „ 43 

Do do on Adamantine Base, m 

Do do on Hard RuDD«r,"»»M......— ........................,..,,.,,.,„.„,„„.,,,,,^^,^^ gl0 

Whole Bumher of Gum Teeth inserted,.**....... ^ 219S 

Do do of Plain Teeth inserted. ^ I59 

Nmmbor of Tooth Mounted for patients,... ~. -..~.«..~..................— U7I 
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DBPOSITIirO BBT8. 

3 Full upper Sets on Hurd Bubber Bue, Ko. of Teeth, 42 

1 Partial Upper Set do do do 18 

2 Fall Under SeU do do do 28 

1 Upper Set on Metal, with Hard Rubber, do 14 

16 Full Upper Sets on Metol Base, do 224 

1 Full Under Set do do 14 

3 Partial Sets on do do 15 

1 Upper Set on Porcelain Base* do • 14 

Number of Gum Teeth — .~. 340 

Number of Plain Teeth 24 

Number of Teeth on Depositing Cases, 364 

Total number of Teeth Mounted during the Session, 1642 

J. M. Barstow, Demonstrator. 
R. R. Frbimam, Assistant. 

The dosing charge to the gradnates was delivered by Geo. T. Barker, 
D. D. S., Professor of Dental Pathology and Therapeutics, at the conclusion 
of which the distribution of floral offerings took place, the gifts of friends 
of the graduates. This attractive feature of the commencement is a fitting 
complement to all these exercises, affording a gratification to giver and 
receiver. 

It will be observed that amongst the list of graduates occurs the name 
of a lady, Mrs. Henrietta Hirschfield. As this is an innovation on estab- 
lished usages, it seems proper to state that in every particular she per- 
formed all the duties required of a student, and was enabled to equal the 
other graduates in all departments, fully justifying the belief of some, that 
success in our profession is not and cannot be limited to sex. This lady 
returns to Berlin, Prussia, to practice her profession. 

Notwithstanding the open and underhanded influences brought to bear 
to injure this college during the past year, it will be observed that it still 
retains its prominent position, which wo believe it will continue to main- 
tain as long as it is conducted, as at present, with a determination to 
advance the highest interests of the profession. 

With the benediction closed these interesting exercises, and thus ended 
a session of more than usual interest, and, like those that have preceded 
it, one more step toward the eradication of ignorant practitioners from the 
profession. 
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SEaULATinO TEETH. 

BT. 0. A. MARVIN. D. D. S. 
[Concluded*] 

The last of the series of articles on this subject, long since due, was to 
be devoted to the consideration of the fourth general principle previously 
specified, viz : — The orderly arrangemeni of the feeth^ for the better pre~ 
vention of decay. 

It is held to be a fact, that it is a normal condition of the system, 
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wherein the best, (because the most yigorons,) deyelopment of the teeth 
occurs. By this is meant, that condition in which all parts and organs of 
the human frame perform their appropriate functions with ease and regu- 
larity ; each occupying its proper place, and living in a state of harmony 
with its neighbor. 

Coming now from a general to a special application of this rule, we 
inter that the best, (because the healthiest,) condition of the mouth is 
that in which all the teeth occupy their proper positions respectively, 
perform their appropriate work regularly, each living in peace with its 
neighbor. 

Stated thus, no one denies the rule. Bat, when dentists are called 
upon to make their examinations, very few mouths are found to be in this 
normal condition ; and, when the question arises, what is to be done ? at 
once a host of opinions spring up, and practitioners differ as widely as 
though they were pursuing rival or opposite professions. 

That opinions will differ among intelligent men is to be expected ; but, 
in a profession claiming to be founded upon scientific principles, that 
there should be so radical a difference, is luA to be expected. 

The end sought should be one ; the means to be employed in order to 
reach that end, may be various. 

In the proposition I am now discussing, the end is the bettor preven- 
tion of decay, and the means of attaining that end is the orderly arrange- 
ment of the teeth. 

When from any cause the teeth have become irregular, imperfect 
occlusion is generally a visible result. Perhaps less than half of the 
teeth in the upper or lower jaw strike at all upon their antagonists when 
the mouth is closed. Now it is a principle of nature, as applicable to 
the dental organs as to any other part of the organism, that appropriate 
use tends to healthy development ; of course the converse of this propo* 
sition is equally true, viz : that lack of use tends to enfeeblement. 
Hence, teeth that fail to antagonize when the mouth is closed, lose that 
exercise which develops their strength. This is one evil result. 

A second is, that deprived of antagonism, they are inclined to elongate 
or protrude from their sockets. This exposes a delicate portion of the 
tooth, the cervical portion, to the action of those solvents which are 
created in the mouth by the decomposition of particles of food by an 
abnormal condition of the saliva, resulting from an unhealthy state of the 
stomach, or by the deposit of that most injurious substance commonly 
called soft tartar. The enamel at the necks of the teeth being thinner, and 
possessing less of the flmty character than that which is further down 
upon the crowns, is unable to resist the action of these agents of destruc- 
tion, and decay soon becomes visible ; whereas, if they remained fixed in 
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the position natare designed them to occupy, the cervices would be 
completely enveloped by a healthy gum, and the deleterious action just 
explained, would be prevented. 

A third evil resulting from imperfect articulation, is an excess of 
service in those teeth which do antagonize. Too much duty is injurious, 
as truly as too little. This statement is proved by the fact known to all 
observing dentists, that when a tooth is built up and left « too full" so 
that it strikes first and bears more than its proper share of pressure, 
soreness is soon felt in that tooth, sometimes to such an extent, that 
luxation follows. When this difficulty is remedied by cutting down the 
filling, the pain ceases, and health is restored. 

A fourth evil of irregularity is the extreme lateral pressure upon the 
teeth. Bicuspids and incisors are found bearing upon each other, so as 
inevitably to chafe and cause decay. The crowns of these teeth are 
found oftentimes touching each other at points where they are not able to 
bear the friction. Lateral pressure, if slight, and sustained in the right 
place, viz : at those points where the diameter of the tooth is greatest, and 
the enamel thickest, is of great use. If applied in the wrong place, and 
excessively, it is very injurious. 

These reasons are quite sufficient, in my judgment, to show the 
propriety of resorting to artificial means for the purpose of correcting 
irregularity. 

To these might be added the general one, that when the teeth are in 
regular order, there is less danger of inflamed condition of the gums, and 
less desire to pick at them with penknives, metal tooth-picks, or anything 
that will alleviate the crowded feeling, which is so often experienced by 
persons whose mouths are deformed by irregular teeth. 

Much more might be written upon this fruitful topic, but this must 
suffice at the present. 
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DB. ZUE NEDDEN'S ANSWER TO DB. TBUMAN. 

We find appended to the selections from American Dental Journals, in 
the " Deutsche Vierieljahrsachrifty^ for January, the following answer to 
my article in the October number of the << Times :" 

'< Professor Truman, in reproducing our remarks made in the July num- 
ber of the Vierteljahrsschrifiy follows it with a series of remarks, which 
we are not able to give here in full, as they, in many respects, do not bear 
a direct relation to that written by us ; but we cannot let them pass with- 
out notice. 

First, we regret that the highly respected writer seems to have misun- 
derstood us. We did not intend to diaw a comparison between German 
and American dentists, but of dentistry in Germany, i. e, that specialty 
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of medioine which treats the diseases of the teeth as it is built up hj 
Oerman investigations, by dentists and physicians, or that of all other 
countries— compared with American dentistry. According to Dr. Tru- 
man's expression, this is there considered as a special profession, and not 
a specialty in medicine. This has developed itself mostly by native con- 
tributions, based on the science of dentistry of the old world, noticing 
but little the new, excellent and thorough foreign works. 

We entertained a grateful appreciation of the merits of the Ameriesn 
Dental Colleges, in the development of the practical part of mechanical 
dentistry, but were obliged to say in regard to Dr. Watts' expressions, 
that the scientific part of dentistry has made but little progress in that 
country, while it occupies decidedly a higher stand-point in Germany. 
Nevertheless, we do not, nor never did hesitate to expose the great defects 
of the conditions of dentistry in Germany, and to discuss the remedy to 
produce a change. We refer to the first article of this number. 

We repeat, that the conditions in Germany are not adapted for institu- 
tions like those in America. We need the aid of the government, that 
opportunities be afforded medical students, during their period of study, 
for a practical education, as it exists in dental colleges in that country. 
The profession there need to recognize the iruihy thai dentistry is a science, 
a sptcialiy of medicine^ and that it requires the same scientific education 
to practice it, as any other specialty of medicine. It is immaterial whether 
the peculiar views, propensities or conditions of this or any other nation 
render it proper, advisable or useful, no matter whether the apparently 
favorable results in the hitherto adopted course, may lead to the suppoai- 
tion that the greater cultivation of the scientific part of the profession is 
unnecessary and superfluous. Without a full consideration of this truth, 
the acquirements of American dentistry will remain one-sided, just as 
well will our scientific educated' dentists remain one-sided, if they do not 
perfect themselves in the practical part. 

This opinion we must maintain, as it is one not uttered at random, but 
based upon the most thorough knowledge of the whole dental literature of 
America^ including the transactions of their associations and conveTitions, 
an amount of information scarcely possessed by any other man in Germany. 
This knowledge does not alone extend over that the last few years have 
contributed, but over the whole period of the development of our specialty 
in the United States. While on the one hand this literature was produc- 
tive of but little for science, on the other, it rarely ever noticed the best 
German works. (It is desired that this should be understood as applying 
to dentistry, as did my article in the July number, and not, as Professor 
Truman seems to have understood, as applicable to the scientific works of 
Germans in general.) 
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Professor T. endeavors to excuse thisi bj asserting that the majority of 
American dentists will only read in the journals that which is practically 
useful. But does not this exactly admit what I have written and repeat 
in regard to American dentistry % Does it not follow, as a natural conse- 
quence, that American dentistry, as a science, will be superciliously 
treated, as long as the scientific side is not sufficiently cultivated in the 
dental colleges ? We remarked in our July article, that they ikil to have 
a strict scientific basis^ (these are the words we used, and not, as incor- 
rectly translated scientific foundationj) and at present have had nothing 
to cause us to change our opinion. 

It is very good, that to the students of the colleges, lectures are deii- 
Tered on anatomy, physiology, pathology, materia medica, &c.; but is it 
strictly scientific if one or the other teacher takes just so much out of general 
anatomy, physiology, &c., as he may think necessary to give to his pupils, 
of special dental anatomy, dental physiology, &c., and they admitted 
regardless of their general education "i Are not many writers discussing 
in the American journals the deficiencies pointed out by us, and coinciding 
nearly with our opinion ? More than this, are not complaints constantly 
made in the American periodicals, that the medical will not consider the 
dental profession as their equals ? What can be the reason for this, but 
that dentistry has separated itself from medicine, and that the majority of 
American dentists make a business, instead of having a dental practice, 
just as it was formerly hero with surgery, as long as it was separated from 
medicine ? Again, is it not stated in America that the constitutional con- 
ditions have a direct influence in improving the dental system, and that, 
in diseases of the teeth in general, an internal treatment should be used ? 
Does not this require a better medical education than any dentist receives 
who is only educated in a dental college 1 Have not the gentlemen of 
the Indiana Dental Association admitted this indirectly, when, at their 
convention on June 26th, 1866, they discussed the question whether a 
dentist ought to be allowed to prescribe a tonic for constitutional treat- 
ment, or not ? 

As much as we should like to be in full harmony with our transatlantic 
brethren to work together for the improvement of our specialty, and as 
much as we regret to differ from the opinion of the, by us highly respected, 
Prof. Truman, on the above mentioned points, just as decidedly must we 
adhere to our opinion, which, for America, is also the correct one. 

Dentistry is a science^ is a specialty of medicine here as there; a suffir 
dent scientific education is needed to its practice here as there^ a sufficient 
knowledge of the science of medicine in general^ as well as thorough skill" 
fulness in the mechanical department. One without the other disposes to 
one-sidedness and incompleteness.^* 
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r*""**. "isd wo believe this is reoosniied as a truth by all 

^L October trixe\» that the teachings in our Dental Colleges 
L founda''*"'' <""i Dr- Zur Nedden will pardon the error of 
[ giriog hint the benefit of the word " strict" — making 
uilrid'cieniific basis." While this mod i&es to some extent 
,|e features of the assertibn, he still repeats, and undoubtedly 
Dur colleges do not teach dentistry in a scieatiSc manner. 
ly aware of his extensive knowledge of English and Ante- 
this subject, and entertain great respect for his labors 
to Oerman readers, I still believe that he is laboring 
•X error in regard to the modes of teaching adopted. This 
;, when we know that but very few in this country, except 
thus educated, have any clear idea of the work performed. 
on I do not propose to speak for or of sobools of dentistry 
shall oonfiae myself principally to the one I have the honor 
with. It is certainly not true of that school " that one 
loher takes just so much out of general anatomy, physio- 
may think necessary to give to his pupils, of special dental 
It has been the aim, and I believe has been strictly car- 
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The two gentlemen filling the two firat named positions, have earned repu- 
tations in medical circles too extended to permit any one to suppose, for 
~n instant, that they wonld adopt any snob course. The first named, by 
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of study in this coantry and Europe, followed by constant practice 

jcturing on anatomy and surgery to a large class of medical students, 

.rtainly can claim to know how to teach scientifically. The ability of 

the Professor of Physiology, as an author and lecturer, is acknowledged 

all oyer the country. 

Occupying four prof esHor ships ^ in as many different schools, at the present 
time, one of these in the University of Pennsylvania, and having filled 
other important positions, he certainly may be supposed to be equal to the 
task of giving his subject from a <* strictly scientific basis." These facts 
are stated, not from any desire to arrogate to our school undue importance, 
but to contradict the idea honestly, but erroneously entertained, that den- 
tal schools are not soientificalljr conducted. 

In those departments peculiar to Dental Colleges, I think the teach- 
ings are as thorough as possible, dealing with principles as well as results 
— commencing, as in operative dentistry and dental histology, with the 
lowest evidence of animal life, and tracing the progressive stages in deve- 
lopment up to man. In a word, making comparative anatomy the basis of 
instruction. Can this be considered, in any sense, a selection for merely 
practical uses? 

The view expressed by our respected colleague, I frankly admit, would 
have been correct years ago. It was, at an early period, supposed that only a 
certain portion of medical science was necessary for the dental student ) 
but that false view, I am happy to say, has become one of the ideas of 
the past, at least so far as the Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery is 
concerned. That much more is needed to render the teachings perfect, I 
frankly admit, and am quite willing to acknowledge that the greatest 
defect in both medical and dental instruction in this country is, a lack of 
a standard of qualification previous to entering upon either study. It is 
useless, however, to expect this while the colleges are sustained as at pre- 
sent. The change will come gradually, by the elevation of the standard 
of general education. As this is more and more improved, we shall look 
for progressively greater results. 

There are some other points that I should like to notice at length, but 
I have written enough on this subject, and shall probably not recur to 
it again. My object has been attained if I have succeeded in establish- 
ing a better acquaintance on both sides of the Atlantic with the existing 
conditions in both. While I do not regard Dental Colleges especially defi- 
cient in science, I am of the opinion that dentists in general would be 
greatly benefited, and infinitely more respected, were they to enlarge their 
boundaries of knowledge. For this class, entirely too large, the criticism 
of our German cotemporary is peculiarly fitting, and I hope they may pon- 
der it well, and act accordingly. J. x. 
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THE USE OF BASE METALS IH DENTI8TS7. 

BT BKNJAMIK CLUCBNSON, D. D. 8. 

I propose to take up and consider the use of the base metals, as now 
for sale at the dental depots, in comparison with other materials in use at 
the present time as a base most suitable for the lower maxillary ridge. 
The rubber lacks specific gravity, and is easily thrown from the ridge by 
the motions of the tongue or muscles of the mouth, and is very liable to 
break b the centre, where it has often to be cut away to allow the free 
use of the tongue. Qold and silver are not so thick at the edges, and 
are very apt to cut the mouth. 

In this connection, I desire to give my views of some of the advantages 
of the base metals, of which I have used Cheoplastic or Blandie's 
metal, Brown's metal, and adamantine. In these metals we have the 
advantage of weight, which gives stability and firmness in the mouth. 
The edges are thick and less liable to cut than gold or silver, and less 
liable to break than rubber. In making a choice of the three difierent 
metals named, I give the preference to adamantine, as it is the smoothei^t; 
and, in casting it, is less liable to bubble up, and be defective in the 
plate. 

My experience with these metals is, that they do resist the action of 
acids in the mouth quite equal to, if not better, than silver. I have 
inserted lower plates of the base metals in the same mouth with gold for 
the upper plate, and have found them to give as much satisfaction to the 
person wearing the ene as the other. 

But enough for the comparison between the various metals used in 
mounting artificial teeth. 

In regard to the composition of these metals, I will not attempt a 
description, as there is a disposition on the part of men generally to keep 
to themselves what they deem to be a secret, from which they expect to 
derive personal advantage. Therefore, I do not feel obliged to attempt 
to describe them. But I will, according to the best of my ability, give 
my views of the plan of manipulatien to be pursued in getting up a plate, 
and mounting a set of teeth for the mouth, for the purpose of mastication. 

First, take the impression in the usual way, then make the model of 
good plaster ; when this is well dried and fit for use, form on the model a 
plate of wax, about the mze and thickness you wish the plate to be when 
finished, or, at least, a very little thicker. Then form a rim of wax on 
the plate about, or as nearly as possible, the length of the teeth. Next, 
try the plate and rim in the mouth, and form the rim to suit. Be careful 
to get the patient to close the mouth properly, and when you get the pro- 
per <<bite," as it is commonly called, oil the wax plate, rim and model . Next, 
prepare some good plaster and pour it upon the wax and model, thus form- 
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ing the antagonizing model. The proper step now to be taken is to select 
the teeth in the nsual way to suit the month in sise and shape, and 
grind and fit them on the wax plate to suit the articulation. Then be 
careful to place wax around the rivets, ooyering well the heads with the 
game material. I think it best to form the wax a little thicker, all the 
way round, over the heads of the rivets, as this will prevent any defecte 
in the plate, and will allow some to come off at the point where it is most 
likely to be defective. When this b done you will proceed to form your 
molding model. Some use flasks somewhat similar to those used in vui- 
caniziog the rubber work, with this exception : those used for mbalding the 
base metals have what is called << a gateway" for the purpose of pouring 
into the model the heated metal. Those flasks have other small holes in 
the sides for the purpose of drying the plaster inside. I do not, however, 
use such flasks, but adopt a more simple plan of operation. When I have 
the teeth properly arranged on the plate and model, I place it on a table 
or level surface, and cover the exposed parts of the cast with sandarach 
yambh, and, when dry, oil the wax plate and model. I then place around 
it a strip of oil cloth, about twelve inches long and two and a half inches 
wide, fasten it with a piece of twine or light wire to keep it in posi- 
tion, letting the upper edge project over the points of the teeth. Then 
let plaster enough be prepared to fill the cup formed by the oil cloth and 
pour in until the teeth are well covered or imbedded in the plaster. 
When this is hard, the rim should be removed, and the model placed 
in or on a stove, and, as the wax begins to get a little soft, remove 
it from the fire and trim off the lower edges of the plaster ; slightly tap 
and separate the models and remove the wax, taking care not to disturb 
the teeth. Then, with a knife, cut a ** gateway" for the pouring in of the 
metal, which « gateway" should commence at the back part of the model, 
between the alveolar ridges, and run forward to the front incisors. It 
should be sufficiently wide at the back part to make it convenient to pour 
the metal into it, but smaller where it comes in contact with the teeth. 
The next thing to be done is to out small openings in the same model, at 
and on the top of the back part of the alveolar ridge, for the air to escape. 
The ** gateway" should be cut in the upper part of the model, or that part 
which contains the teeth. The next thing to be done is to place the two 
models together firmly, and take some plaster, mixed with water, in the 
same manner as you would to make a cast, and unite the two pieces by 
spreading the plaster over the joint tolerably thick, so that it will not sepa- 
rate until you wish it apart. After thus screwing them tightly, place the 
model in the oven of a stove, in some drying position. I prefer to leave 
it in such position all night, as then it will be well dried, which ought 
always to be the case before pouring in the metal. Now, place the metal 
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in a small ladle, made of 6heei-iron, or anything that will not melt, and 
hold it over a spirit lamp, and when well melted, while the model is 
well heated, pour the metal into the << gateway." Tap it lightly with 
a small hammer, and when you see the metal come out at the small air- 
holes at the back part of the alveolar ridge, you may assume that the metal 
has passed all around the t^eth or ridge. When cool, tap with a ham- 
mer the plaster last put on, and it will crack off; remove it carefully from 
the teeth, and then, with a pair of cutting forceps, remove the rough 
parts, or projecting points. A rough file is now to be used, to be followed 
by a still finer one, until most of the roughness is removed from the plate, 
taking care all the while not to let the files come in contact with the teeth. 
An accident of this kind might produce an injury that could not be repaired. 
After you have done all you can with files, use scrapers, as you would 
in the rubber plate, and then use emery paper — first the coarse and then 
the fine — until all the scratches from the files or scrapers are removed. 
You have only then to apply the brush-wheel, and thus complete the 
polish. 
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OUB JOUBNAL. 

It will be observed that this number closes the present volume. We 
would earnestly repeat the request made to our subscribers in the January 
number, to renew their subscriptions prior to the issuing of the first num- 
ber of Vol. Yll, in July. This request is made for our convenience and 
their advantage. 

We shall close this volume and begin the new with the positive feeling 
that the past year of labor has witnessed some advance in our profession, 
and in the intellectual status of its members. The marked improvements 
and the additions made to the list of dental journals, abundantly prove 
this. The influence these have in moulding their readers, few may know 
and still fewer appreciate. While it is very important to have good jour- 
nals, it is equally as important to have interested readers in large num- 
bers, and we trust the " Times" may receive its full proportion of these. 
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(HF* We are under many and repeated obligations to Dr. F. R. Thomaa 
for numerous specimens of irregularly developed teeth. Our friends have 
aided us materially by their many favors in this direction, and we hope 
they will still continue to feel the importance their contributions are to 
dental education. Many specimens of no real value to the owner, oould 
be made a source of instruction to a large number, if deposited in our 
museum. 
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DENTAL LEQISLATION. 
The Bill presented to the Legislatare by the State AssociatioD, to regu- 
late the practice of dentistry, has been defeated for this session. We do 
not regret it, as we considered and so expressed, that it was crude in form 
and perhaps open to many objections. In admitting this, we are not of that 
class who regard all legislative action inexpedient, if not absolutely wrong. 
While it is undoubtedly true that any law would be productive of hard- 
ship in many cases, it must be apparent that some means should be iidopted 
to rid the profession of quackery, or at least prevent any further additions 
to it. 

Since the introduction of rubber as a base for teeth, the number of so- 
called dentists, that have been added to the list, may be counted by the 
thousands. It is within the cognizance of every practitioner, .that this 
large number is mainly composed of men who have left mechanical pur- 
suits, spent a few weeks in manipulating rubber, and then started out as 
full-fledged << dental surgeons." Is this state of things to continue ? 
Are we to sit idly by and see the public victimized by such gross imposi- 
tion, and put forth no effort to prevent it ? Are the labors of the best 
men in the profession, to raise it from the mire of the past, to end in 
nothing t Are we, for the sake of these charlatans, to be for evei* subject 
to the sneers of the more cultivated of the older professions ? If so, then 
away with dentistry as a profession. 

While the majority admit the necessity for action, many appear to think 
any law regulating practice will be inoperative. We do not agree with 
this view. If one cannot be passed requiring all those now in practice 
to pass an examination, let us have one prospective in its action. We can 
certainly prevent any more additions being made. We, however, believe 
that it should be made applicable to those now in the profession. If an 
examination unsettles the dignity of twenty-five years of practice^ make 
the certificate depend on the number of years of actual practice, but at 
all events let us have some standard to lay the foundation. If, as is 
asserted by some, this law will have no positive force, but will be a dead 
letter on the statute book, it certainly will have the negative effect of pre- 
venting any further augmentation of the evil. We are not yet willing to 
believe, that should a law be enacted, that there are not enough fearless 
men ready and willing to see it thoroughly enforced. 

Why is it that medical and dental practitioners in Europe are so very 
much in advance over the same professions in this country? Simply, 
because the laws are extremely severe there, and entirely exclude an im- 
properly educated person from the ranks. Until this is done here, we fear 
the effort to elevate dentistry, with such a fearful train of ignorance, will 
end in gravitating the whole body into deserved contempt. 
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PEOF. H. ALLEN'B VALEDIOTOET. 

This somewhat remarkable address, delivered before the gradaating 
class of the Philadelphia Dental College, on the evening of the 26th of 
March, deserves, wc think, a place amongst the original closing charges, 
if there be any such to be found. 

We were not present at its delivery, and derive onr information from 
the columns of one of our dailies, TAe Morning Post. We {suppose it is 
correct, as it is evidently printed by authority. 

No fault could possibly be found with it, were it delivered as an essay 
before an association of dentists ; but, for one of the faculty to inform the 
students ^< that the medical profession will view your claims to fraternity 
with indifference, until you can base them on just ideas of kinship," must 
have been, to say the least, startling to the individuals. In plain Eng- 
lish, it seems to us to mean — gentlemen, while you have studied anatomy, 
physiology, chemistry, &c. &;c., for the same period required by the medi- 
cal schools, you are nevertheless entirely unfitted to associate with gradu- 
ates of those schools. Further along wc find them informed, that " with 
the education now possessed, and the opportunities now afforded, you may 
rely upon it, that your reputation for learning and varied professional 
accomplishments established, you will be sought for j rather than continue 
seeking position." 

The sarcasm in this paragraph must have been keenly relished by the 
medical part of his audience, but we can very well imagine not so much 
by the Doctors of Dental Surgery present. We have, however, no fault 
to find with it. It accords fully with our own view of the position, always 
having entertained the idea that individuals would receive respect and 
recognition when they could prove that they deserved it. What is true 
of the individual is true of professions, associations and governments. 

We have never been of those who soi/^kt recognition from medical men 
in the sense mentioned. We believe our profession quite respectable, and 
sufficiontly old enough to occupy an independent position, without begging 
support from any. We have felt that many connected with us were belit- 
tling themselves and their co-workers, by claiming to be a specialty of a 
profession that has never recognized them as such in any sense. If it is 
proper to invite one's self into another man's house, and claim to be one of 
his family, then such a course is right, not otherwise. 

As this valedictory comes from a representative mind in the medical 
ranks, it may be considered as embodying the views of that body of men , 
and embracing the terms upon which graduates of Dental Colleges will be 
received, if ever a recognition of them as specialists in medicine takes place. 

If, however, our advice be worth anything, it would be to cultivate 
medical science to its fullest extent, for its own sake, and not with the 
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remotest expectation of ever being recognized as worthy of kinship. 
Those who work faithfully through the labyrinths of scientific knowledge 
toward perfection, will most assuredly in time command respect, and force 
a recognition from would-be superiors. On the other hand, those who are 
content to remain at the starting point, will deservedly receive contempt. 
We should be glad if this valedictory could have a wide circulation, for 
it is certainly time that some self-respect was instilled into the minds of a 
few who are constantly degrading their profession by aiming to be what 
they are not, and probably never will be, until conditions are changed. 



VOTE OF THASKS. 

At the close of the last meeting of Dr. £. R. Pettit's Quiz. Class, 
held in the Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery, on motion of Dr. J. 
P. Crowell, a meeting was organized for the purpose of returning our 
thanks to Dr. Pettit for his services as an examiner during the term.. 
Dr. J. H. Downes was called to the chair, and empowered to appoint a 
committee of five to draft a resolution to that effect. The committee pre- 
sented the following preamble and resolution, which were adopted : 

Whereas^ Dr. E. R. Pettit, by his untiring devotion as a teacher and 
assistant to his class, has rendered us valuable service in the pursuit of 
knowledge ; therefore, be it 

Resolved^ That we, as a class, unanimously return our most sincere 
thanks to him, for his services during the present term. 

I J. H. Downes, Chairman. 



\ 



S. B. TizzARD, Secy. 



J. E. Register, 
R. R. Freeman, 
J. P. Crowell. 
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ERRATUM. 
On page 114, line 20, of the January number. Vol. VI, for " altreaus" 
read ^* albicans." 
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iSooft fiotfces. 



•^ Conspectus of tht Medical Sciences — Comprising Manuals of Anatomy, 
Physiology, Chemistry, Materia Medica, Practice of Medicine, Surgery 
and Obstetrics, for the use of Students. By Henrt Hartshorne, A. M., 
M. D., Professor of Hygiene in the University of Pennsylvania, Auxiliary 
Faculty of Medicine. Professor of Organic Science and Philosophy in 
Haverford College, &c., &c. Henry C. Lea, 1869. 

We have received from the author a copy of the above '* conspectus." 

It is composed, as the title page indicates, of a series of << manuals for 
15 
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use in connection with lectures." The author says, " it is the aim of this 
< conspectus ' to give in as hrief a form, and as clear a manner as possi- 
hle, the indispensahle elements of a course of medical study, as taught in 
the colleges and conveyed in approved text books. Upon this plan, not 
only is originality not sought for, but individaality of opinion is inten- 
tionally excluded ; and no merit but that of careful compilation and con- 
densation is claimed for the work." He regards his position as that of an 
editor, rather than of an author, as *' but three of the manuals have been 
prepared by his hand : those of Anatomy^ Physiology and Practice of 
Medicine. The others were entrusted to gentlemen whose special studies 
gave reason for confidence in their execution of the task in each case to 
the best advantage of the student." 

We have given this work a careful examination, and can unhesitatingly 
recommend it as the best of its kind that we are familiar with. As tJie 
title page indicates, it is intended for students as an aid, and to be used 
in connection with the lectures ; but we think that those further advanced 
will find this valuable as a book of reference on many occasions. There 
are well-founded objections, felt and expressed, against the use, by stu- 
dents, of such books as tending to superficiality, and were study limited to 
such works, it would be a question whether they were not productive of 
more harm than good. We do not presume this is ever the fact, while as 
aids in study, they are certainly invaluable. With this view of the sub- 
ject, wo can conscientiously urge, not only dental students in colleges to 
procure this compilation of ably written manuals, but would also urge 
many of the << dental surgeons," who are unwilling to spend time or 
money in accumulating and reading more extended treatises, to procure 
this condensed form of the medical sciences and give it careful examination. 



Quarterly Summary of the Transactions of the College of Physicians 
of Philadelphia^ from December bth^ 1866, to December 2<i, 1868, inclusive. 

We acknowledge the receipt of this number of the " Transactions." It 
contains a number of interesting papers, among which we find two valua- 
ble statistical reports, by Dr. W. Lehman Wells, on Meteorology and 
Epidemics. Memoirs are added of Theophilus E. Beesley, M. D., C. W. 
Pennock, M. D., and Francis West, M. D. 
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A SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY is reported from Turin, where Professor Cas- 
turani, the celebrated oculist, has found a way of killing animals by forcing 
air into their eyes a few seconds, and almost without causing them pain. 
Experiments were recently made at the Royal Veterinary School, and it 
is said that they have fully proved the truth of the professor's invention. 
Within the space of a few minutes four rabbits, three dogs and a goat were 
killed in this manner. The most remarkable fact is that the operation 
leaves absolutely no outward trace. 
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PLEASANT THOUGHTS FOR TOBAOOO USERS. 

Dr. W. H. Wetherbee, in an article on the Chemistry, of Tobacco, in 
the Journal of .Applied Cfumistryy imparts the following agreeable infor- 
mation to those who delight in the Indian weed. 

Among the various adulterations to which chewing tobacco is subject, 
are lead, copper, antimony, copperas, black hellebore, alum, sugar or 
molasses, dock leaves, and corrosive sublimate. These are added to give 
flavor or pungency to the weaker and poorer varieties, and the legitimate 
effects of such villainous compounds need not be mentioned. Too much 
of the " fine-cut chewing tobacco " is wrapped in an inferior kind of tin- 
foil, having a great proportion of lead in its composition, and partial pora'^ 
lysis of the tongue and muscles of the mouth has followed its use, from 
the lead salts thus formed, when the simple use of tobacco in its pure 
8tat« would have failed to produce results so deleterious. 

For chewing purposes, an article called British herb tobacco has been 
substituted for the genuine " weed," and is composed of thyme, marjoram, 
and hyssop, of each two ounces ; coltsfoot, three ounces ; betony and 
eyebright, of each four ounces ; rosemary and lavender, of each eight 
ounces ; the whole mized, pressed together and cut in the form of plug- 
tobacco. It is harmless, cheap, and, among the poorer classes, answers a 
good purpose. For smoking purposes, the bark of the cascarilla is some- 
times added to impart a peculiar flavor, and the leaves of various other 
plants are sometimes substituted in part for those of tobacco. Nitre is 
sometimes added to make it burn more rapidly, though it is frequently 
found in small quantities as a product of the chemical process of curing 
the plant. Potash, as before observed, exists already formed as one of 
the component parts of tobacco, aside from the trace of the nitrate which 
it contains, and in the usual process of preparation, a weak solution of 
potasih, or its carbonate, is also sprinkled upon tb% leaves, and it is not 
unlikely, that while being dried, they may absorb a portion of nitrogen 
and oxygen from the atmosphere, sufficient to form a small amount of the 
nitrate. 

Snuflf-taking, though at one time almost a universal practice, has now 
fallen greatly into disuse, though in some of the Southern and Western 
States, and among the Spanish dames of the West Indies, the disgusting 
habit of chewing snuffs or, as it is called, dipping ^ is still followed to a 
great extent. Medicinally, it is recommended for colds, catarrh in the 
head, and several other purposes. Snuff is usually adulterated with salt, 
for the purpose of increasing its weight and keeping it moist, and with 
urine, muriate of ammonia, and powdered glass, to increase its acrimony 
and pungency. Some kinds are moistened with cane-juice, or molasses 
and water, which give rise to the vinous fermentation, and rum is some- 
times added to produce the same flavor. Quick-lime or caustic alkali is 
sometimes added to the tobacco to develop the flavor, as well as to neu- 
tralize the acid formed in fermentation. 

Many other substances are also added, either to color or flavor, thus 
forming the different varieties of Scotch, Welsh, Spanish, Lundyfoot, 
French, Russian, Strasburgh, Maccaboy, and many others. They are 
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sometimes medicated with subsulphate of mercury, nitrate of silver, etc. 9 
for catarrb, headache, inflammation of the eyes, and other diseases of the 
nerves of the head, the mucous membrane of the nose, etc. 



HTPODEEMIO IKJEOTIONS. 

In the Wiener Medicinische Wochenschrift for March 28th, 1868, there 
is the conclasion of a series of articles by Dr. Adolf Hermann, of Pesth. 
In this he mentions as one of the accidents which sometimes follow the 
use of hypodermic injections, an oedematous swelling; which he thinks is 
caused by injury done to the lymphatics. He has noticed it only when 
the operation was performed on the cheek, and then only when the punc- 
ture was made too near the lip or the eyelids, places which he thinks 
should never be used for subcutaneous iDJections. 

The whole half of the face swells up almost immediately, the eyes are 
closed, and one-half the lips so much swollen that the articulation is a 
little obstructed. In two to four days, without any treatment other than 
the application of some spermaceti ointment spread upon linen, for the 
purpose of excluding the air, the oedetna, in the cases which came under 
his observation, always passed away without any further disagreeable 
consequences. 

Dr. Hermann thinks that, except for the use of morphia, the danger of 
inflammation and suppuration more than counterbalances any advantage 
to be derived from hypodermic injections. In hotter climates than his 
own, however, he admits that the employment of quinia in this way, for 
pernicious fevers, may be advisable. — Med. and Sur. Rep. 



WOLF-TEETH IN HORSES. 

We notice occasionally in agricultural papers, and Gnd not infrequent 
mention in our correspondence, something about wolf-teeth as affecting the 
sight of horses. This is an ancient prejudice, and entirely without foun- 
dation in fact. The name of wolf-teeth is given to small supernumerary 
teeth, which occur occasionally in the mouths of horses, and are situated 
commonly in the upper jaw, but sometimes in the lower, just in front of 
the first grinding tooth. They are most usually noticed in the mouths of 
colts, and, when the permanent teeth come, are almost invariably crowded 
out, and thus shed are not renewed. Sometimes the root of one of the 
milk-teeth is not absorbed properly, but crowded inward, where it remains, 
and is called also a wolf- tooth. This may cause the horse considerable 
inconvenience. A third application of the name is to points or edges of 
teeth not ground off by the action of the teeth upon each other in chewing 
and biting, when these points become so long or sharp as to cut the tongue 
or lips. It is an absurd prejudice (for which, however, the ancients are 
responsible) that attributes diseases of the eye to the supernumerary teeth 
above mentioned. There is not the least foundation for such a view. The 
wolf-teeth may remain, or they may be taken out without fear of any evil 
influence upon the sight of the animal. If not shed, they may be a 
nuisance, and are always a deformity, and may very properly be removed. 
This is easily done by an oak pin of convenient shape placed against the 
tooth and struck a smart blow with a mallet. The sharp angles or edges 
caused by unequal grinding are best filed away. — American Agriculturist, 
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BE8EAR0HE8 ON THE TOOTH-PULP. 

An article on this subject bj M. Franz Boll, a medical student of Bonn, 
one of Prof. Max Scbultze's pupils, is published in the Quarterly Joufnal 
of Microscopical Science, The points to which he has directed his atten- 
tion, are, first, the mode of termination of the nerves of a tooth, which is 
a subject as yet but little investigated ; and, secondly, the relation of the 
intertubular dentine substance of the tooth to the tooth-pulp, and the 
development of the former from the latter. He has found the long 
incisors of rodents admirably adapted to this investigation, and in 
examining the nerves, has made use of the terchloride of gold, which was 
lately recommended by Cohnheim, and used by him in the investigation 
of the nerves of the cornea. With regard to the first of these matters 
in question, he states that extremely fine nerve filaments pass between the 
pulp-cell9, and penetrate the dentine of the tooth, just as do the processes 
from the peripheral cells of the pulp ; hence it is necessary to distinguish 
two sorts of dentinal canals — those which contain processes from the pulp- 
cells, and those which contain nerve-fibres. Three views as to the origin 
ot the intertubular substance of the dentine have been current ; one is 
KoUiker's, who conceives it to proceed from the calcification of a soft 
matrix excreted from the dentinal cells and their thin prolongations ; the 
second is Waldmeyer's, who modifies KoUiker's views considerably, and 
denies the existence of a prseformative membrane to the pulp. He main- 
tains that the formation of the dentine consists in the conversion of a part 
of the protoplasm of the dentinal cells into a collaginous substance, which 
is subsequently calcified, while the remaining part of the cell protoplasm 
continues in the form of soft fibres to occupy the interior of the tube sur- 
rounded by the calcified substance. H. Hertz, in a paper published in 
Virchovfs JlrchiVy 18(56, states that the intertubular substance of the den- 
tine is the chemically changed and calcified intercellular substance of the 
pulp-cells. Herr Boll proceeds to discuss the views of Waldmeyer and 
Hertz, but fact after fact has convinced him that Waldmeyer is correct. 
He gives several figures of the peripheral cells of the tooth-pulp — the 
odontoblasts— with from one to four processes projecting into the dentine 
substance. One of his sections shows the cells completely detached from 
contact with the dentine, excepting through their long fine processes ; and 
it is moat clearly seen that there is no connection between the hard sub- 
stance of the dentine and any intercellular matter of the pulp : in fact, 
no such intercellular matter exists at the periphery. The limitation of 
the hard substance of the dentine, where it comes in contact with the 
cells of the pulp, is termed membrana eboris. The multiplicity of pro- 
cesses from the odontoblasts, instead of a single fibril, as originally 
described by Lent, is an interesting observation. — Med, and Sur. Rep. 



SULPHATE OF NIOKEL lU NEUEALQIA. 

Palmer, in The Medical Re^^ord^ No. 66, Vol. 3, 1868, reports a cure 
with this remedy. The disease had resisted treatment for three years, and 
during the last two months had become very severe. Half-grain doses 
were given thrice daily, and in eight diys the paroxysms were reduced to 
one in twenty-four hours. With this amelioration of the disease, the 
pulse diminished in frequency, and sound sleep was procured. The medi- 
cine was then continued until a perfect cure was efi'ected. 
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5EKR080ZIA0, OR EMBALMIirO. 
thii dMcrTbed"^ embalming has been introduced in New York, and is 

Over two hundred members of the medical faculty assembled on Friday, 
April :j4th, in the anatomical museum atUched to the Bellevue Hospital, 
to be present at an autopsy of the body of a female, aged about 30, deal 
'*' *'T', ''■ '^f^ ^^^ preserved in life-like freshness by a new process 
of embalming called « nekrosoniac." Prof. Doremas presided over the 
autopsy, in which several of the most distinguished physicians and sur- 
geons of the city participated. This new process of embalming consists 
simply lu a wash of the deceased body without wound or incision. Some 
ot lU specialties are to dispense with the old system, disemboweling and 
extracting the brain ; also avoiding mutilation or injection of any kind, 
and acting as a thorough disinfectant. The body operated upon this day 
was not in the slightest degree discolored ; the features were as in life, 
and the s.nell as inofF^^nsive as of a body twenty-four hours after death, 
i be opening of the body revealed the fact that the bowels and brains, as 
well as the flesh, were free of the slightest appearance of taint or of saiell. 
Ihe li«:bs were as pliable as in life. Several of the surgeons spoke in 
jiigh terms ot the extraordinary discovery as likely to work a revolution 
m tbe preservation and transportation of dead bodies. Another body pre- 
served by the same process for one hundred and three days has been sub- 
jected to an equally satisfactory examination.— Pac//lc Medical Journal. 



MANUFACTURER OF TEETH, 

No. 621 SOUTH TENTH ST., 

PfllLADKLPHIA. 

Gum Teeth of all kinds, per set, for cash, $1 05 

Plain Plate and Rubber, (a deduction by the hundred,')!. I 00 

TEETH, INSTRUMENTS AND ALL KINDS OF DENTISTS' 

MATERIALS FOR SALE CHEAP. 
N. B. — Cash orders promptly filled. 




A substitute for Amalgam in filling badly decayed teeth ; and used 
for resetting Pivot Teeth in badly decayed roots ; also for filling orer 
Sensitive Dentine to destroy sensibility, and as a non-conductor oi 
heat, and for many other Dental Purposes. 

For sale by all dealers in Dental Materials and by the undersigned. 

One-fourth ounce packages, with directions, sent by mail free of post- 
age, on receipt of $1. '^ 

ROBERTS & HOUGHTON, 

POUGHKBEPSIfi, N. Y. 
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Ca-REA-T I^£3D3XJCJXION" IN" FRIOB ! 

DR. B. IXTOOD'S 

Manufactured by the Proprietor, Albany, K. Y. 
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Th© adoption of a strictly onsh busineBfl, (resulting in a Baring of nearly one-third,) with improved 
racililiea in th« manufaeture, enables me to put tbe»e meUla at the following greatly reduced 

PLASTIC METALLIC TTLUSQ.'HPatetUed March 20, I860, and Sept. 4, 1864 )— 
Price $1 50 an ounce, Troj weight. Pat up in f and i oance ingots, each stamped with 
the name of the patentee, and the dates of both paet>nts. 

PLASTIC FUSIBLE HETAL.— For Hobbbb Solsbr, Mecbanioal Dentistry. &c — 
{Patented March 20, 1860 )— |I an ounce; put up in 1 o%. and i oi. ingots This is not 
intended for filling teeth, requiring too high a heat, Ao ; it is designated from the *' Fil- 
ling " by the patent marlc, bearing only the date " March 20, 1860" 

[ \ he abova metaU contain no mercury, and hence may be safely used in connection with metal 
plates.] 

AMALGAMATED FILUHO.— $1 an os. It contains a small proportion of mercury, 
and the ingots are accordingly stamped " Amaloakatbo." 
SILVER COMPOSITIOH FOB AMALGAM.— In Filings, No. 1, $4 an os ; No. 2, $3; 

No. 3, 12. 

INSTRX7MENTS. 

Pluggers for using Plastic Material^ in sets of 8 and 12, steel handles, hest style, at 
$2.7a and $4 a set rei^pectively ; for a less number 3 J cents a piece. Each instrument is 
stamped »• Wood's Patkkt, February 28. 1865." 

Merritry Gavff^, for use in mixing up Am-ilgam. 25 cents. 

Afoal^Qm or Ft/fing Measure^ with one enp 75 cts.; with two eups. SI. 

Pusrnue extra — On materisl. 9 cts. an ounce; en instrumenta 3 cts. each. 

For fnU partirnlars. ami directions for using ^ send for a circular. 
' Letters should er.oJose stamps for return postage. Address, 

B. \VOOr>, M.. D., r)enti»t, 
Sepletnber 1st, 1868. ALB \NY, NEW lORK. 



TTALZSH'S SS3ELB:0?. AMALGAl^. 

A NEIV MATERIAL FOR FILLIKQ AND FRESERVING THE TEETH, 



This amalgam adapts itself readily to the walls of the cavity, C!in be easily and rapidly mani- 
puUted. doen not contract nor oxidize, and beeomea exceedingly hard. A few ttiaU with it will 
demonstrate these claims 

It is economical compared with other amalgams of less price ; an ounce of this will go far- 
ther, by one-third, than any other amalgam, as it can be worked longer without losing its plasti- 
city, so thatles.^of it will be wasted in using it. It costs but one cent more on each Oiling than the 
cheap, poorarticles. It requires less mercury than any other amalgam In use, and becomes harder 
in a shorter Ume. 

Price, ---.-- $1.00 per oz. 

Prepared by B. WALEEB, Dentist, 

No. 906 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 

N. B. — The superior quality of this amalgam has induced unprincipled men to counterfeit it. 
A miserable, poor artiele, claiming to be <*WALKEa's ExciLSioa Amaloam," has been traced 
to parties in Brooklyn, N. T. The Gmuine Amalgam hereafter will have our Monogram Trade 
Hark and Signature on the brown euTelopo inside. Refuse all others. Buy of responsible parties, 
or order from the manufacturer . 
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PEHIBTLYAHU COLLEGE OF DEHTAL SUBGEBT. 
The Fourteenth Anniial Bessioii, 1869-70. 

P&ELiMiNABT LiCTUBES AND iKaTBUCTioNS. — The Dispensary and Labora- 
tory of the College will be opened on the 1st of, September, where ample 
opportunities will be afforded the student, until the close of the session, for 
the prosecution of the practical purt of the profession, under the guidance and 
supervision of Demonstrators of known integrity and capability; and dunng 
October Preliminary Lectures will be delivmd. In this month, as well as 
through the entire session, a clinical lecture will be given, and operations per- 
formed by one of the Professors every Saturday afternoon. 

. THB REGULAR SESSION 

Will commence on the first Monday in November, and continue until the first of 
March ensuing. The course is so arranged that about eighteen lectures will be 
delivered each week on the various branches taught in the College. A synopsis 
of which is given below : 

CHEMISTRY. 

The Course of Instruction from this Chair will commence with the considera- 
tions of the forces that act upon matter, and the laws which govern those forces 
Chemical nomenclaturei the individual elements, and the compounds resulting 
from their combination, will then be considered. The course will be illustrated 
by diagrams and such experiments as can be performed before the class. 

MECHANICAL DENTISTRY AND METALLURGY. 

The instructions from this chair will embrace— the proper fitting up of a 
dental laboratory, the use of tools, refining, melting, alloying, and working of 
the precious metals, and the properties and combinations or alloys of the base 
metus us«d by the dentist ; the description of the materials, their preparation 
16 
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and the moat approTed formula for making porcelain teeth and blocks, together 
with the proper manner of compounding them ; the history and properties of all 
substances called into requisition in making dental substitutes; the entire 
range of manipulation of the different materials used as a base, from the impres- 
sion to the completion, and proper a(^ustment.of the case in the mouthvand 
such other information as appertains to this chair. The lectures will be amplj 
illustrated bj specimens, models and diagrams, and the practical application 
will be given in the Laboratory, under the supervision of an accomplished 
Mechanical Dentist. 

DENTAL PATHOLOGY AND THERAPEUTICS. 

The lectures delivered from this chair will embrace General Pathology, Dental 
Pathology, the Pathological Relations of the Teeth to other parts of the System, 
together with a minute description of all special diseases that have any rela- 
tion to Dental Surgery, or of mterest to the Dentist. They will also include 
a careful examination of therapeutic agents and their general application. Their 
indication in the medical and suigical treatment of diseases of the^outh^ both 
idiopathic and symptomatic, will be fully illustrated. Special attention will be 
directed to the application of all the Ancesthetic Agents. 

ANATOMY AND SURGERY. 

The instruction m this department will embrace a plain and comprehensive 
view of the strticture of the human body. The lectures and the demonstrations 
will be given over the dead body diatecUd for the txpnui purpoge of .^eluci- 
dating the subject. With the same object, vivisectiofts' on the lower animals, 
while under the influence of an Anaesthetic Agent, will be employed. Such 
description of the comparative anatomy, microscopical structure and connec- 
tions of the teeth, as their importance may demand, will be fully given. The 
valuable and extensive collections of Anatomical Preparations of the incum- 
bent of this chair, consisting of wet and dried specimens, papier mache mani- 
kins, models in wood, and accurate French plates, will enable him to illustrate 
his course of lectures very clearly. 

In addition to the above course, a Surgical Clinic will be held by Doctor 
Forbes during every week, for the purpose of performing such operations in 
oral and general Sursery as mav be deemed advisable to advance the student in 
this particular branch of knowledge. The cases will be selected from a dispen- 
sary which the Faculty have established. 

DENTAL HISTOLOGY AND OPERATIVE DENTISTRY. 

The lectures of this department will embrace the comparative anatomy of 
the teeth, the functions and microscopical pecularities of the dental organs, 
the development of teeth and their component, tissues. It will tdao include a full 
description of the materials and instruments used in operative dentistry, and 
will comprise a thorough ducidation of all the operations required of the Dental 
Practitioner, such as filling, extracting, reguUting, Ac. &c. A portion of th« 
course will be devoted to a description of the microscope and the modes of 
preparing specimens. The incumbent of this chair will practically demonstrate 
in toe clinic the theories taught. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

The Intention of the course on Phtsioloot and Htgisnb will be to conve/ 
a knowledge of the essential principles of general and human physiology, in 
such a mode as will best develop their application to the preservation of 
health. The subjects of physiology and hygiene will be, to some extent, 
interwoven, with a constant aim at clearness and simplicity of instmction. 

CLINICAL INSTRUCTIONS. 

In addition to the above^ with the exception of Saturday, four hours are 
daily spent by the student in actual practice under the supervision of the 
Demonstrators. 
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Ik thb Opbrativb Dbpabtmbnt. — ^To afford eyery facility to the student to 
acquire a thorough practical knowledge of this branch, the operating rooms 
are furnished with twenty-eight chairs, so arranged as to command the best 
light, and all the appliances for comfort and use. To these chairs the students 
are assigned in classes, and certain hours are fixed for each member of the class 
to operate. Erery student is required to provide his own instruments, except 
those for extracting. He is expected to keep them in perfect order, and will be 
provided with a place in which they can be locked when not in use. 

^ Ik thb Mbghakioal Dbpartmbkt. — In the Laboratory are all the conve- 
niences for the preparation of the metals, manufacture of teeth, single and 
block, mounting, &c. Every process known in the profession, which has any 
value to the mechanical dentist, is fully taught, and receipts of valuable com- 
pounds are fredy imparted ; and the student is re(}uired to go through all the 
necessary manipulations connected with the insertion of artificial teeth — from 
taking the impression of the mouth to the entire construction of the denture, 
and its proper adjustment in the mouth of the patient. Every student is 
required to furnish his own bench tools, and will be provided with a drawer 
which he can lock. 



Pbagtigal Akatoxt. — The great facilities for the study of practical ana- 
tomy to be found in Philaddphia, in several well ordered and supplied 
dissecting rooms, present to the student advantages for its prosecution superior 
to those offered in any other citjr. 

HosprrAii Cukics.— In addition to the facilities afforded by the College for a 
thorough course of instruction in the theory and practice of dentistry, the cele- 
brated hospitals and clinics of the city constantly enable the students to 
witness various important surgical operations which are highly interesting 
and instructive. The medical and sui^ical clinics of the Pennsylvania and 
Philadelphia Hospitals, two of the largest eleemosynary establishments in the 
world, are open to medical and dental students, free of charge. 

FEES. 

Matriculation, (paid but once,) f5 00 

For the Course, (Demonstrator's ticket included,) • - . • lOO 00 
Diploma, 30 00 

TEXT BOOKS AND WORKS OF REFERENCE. 

Leidy's or Gray's Anatomy ; Carpenter's or Kirk's Physiology ; United 
States Dis|tensator}r ; Pereira's, Biddle's or StlUe's Therapeutics: Fownes' 
Elements of Chemistry; Regnault's Chemistry; Lehmann's Physiological 
Chemistry ; Hartshome's Principles and Practice of Medicine ; Wood's Prac- 
tice ; Tomes' Dental Physiology and Surgery ; Harris' Principles and Practice; 
Tad's Operative Dentistry; Richardson's Mechanical Dentistry; Wildman's 
Instructions in Vulcanite Work ; Barker on Nitrous Oxide ; Gross' or Erichsen's 
System of Suigery ; Paget's Surgical Pathology, or other standard works on 
the subject 

QUALIFICATIONS FOR GRADUATION. 

The candidate must be twenty-one years of age. He must have studied 
under a private preceptor at least two years, including his course of instruc- 
tion at tne College. Attendance on two fhll courses of lectures in this insti- 
tutton will be required, bat satisfactory evidence of having attended one full 
course of lectures m any respectable dental or medical school, will be considered 
equivalent to the first course of lectures in this College. Also satisfactory 
evidence of having been in practice five years, inclusive of term of pupilage, 
will be considered equivalent to the first course of lectures. 

The candidate for graduation must prepare a thesis upon some subject con- 
nected with the theory or practice of dentistry. He must treat thoroughly some 
patient requiring all the usual dental operations, and bring such patient before 
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the Professor of Operatite Dentistry. He must, also, take np at least one 
artificial case, and after it is completed, bring his patient before the Professor 
( f Mechanical Dentistry. He must, also, prepare a specimen case to be deposited 
in the College collection. The operations must be performed, and the work in 
the artificial cases done at the College building. He must also undergo an 
examination by the Faculty, when, if found qualified, he shall be recommended 
to the Board of Trustees : and, if approved by them, shall receiye the degree of 
Doctor of Dental Surgery. 

Cakoidatbs roB Gbaduation who hatb not Attbndxd Lsoturbs. — 
Dentists who have been in continued practice since 1852, are eligible to be 
candidates for graduation without attendance on lectures. The candidate for 
graduation must present satisfactory eyidence of his Haying been in practice 
for the allotted time, also of his good standing in the profession. lie must 

Srepare a thesis upon some subject connected with the theory or practice of 
entistry. He must presept specimens of his workmanship. He must undergo 
a satisfactory examination by the Faculty, on each of the branches taught by 
them ; when, if qualified, he shall be recommended to the Board of Trustees, 
and if approved, shall receive the d^^ee of Doctor of Dental Surgery. Of tbis 
class of cp*aduate8, the matriculation and diploma fees only are required. 
For further information, address 

T. L. BUCKINGhHAM, Dean, 

So. 1206 Tine Street. Philadelphia. 



Board can be obtained at fi*om $4.00 to $8.00 per week. 

All thb Insibumbvts and Tools required can be procured for from $15.00 
to $20.00. 
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TO THE FB0FES8I0H. 

In issning the << Dental Timkb/^ we desire to make it of interest to 
the mass of practitioners. To thb end we eamestlj solicit from our 
professional friends, communications on any branch of onr specialty. To 
those who hesitate because their limited time incapacitates ihem for 
writing long or elaborate articles, we would say, giye us the lEacts and the 
method, and we will lay them before our readers so that all will under- 
stand and many be instructed. 

Persons desiring to become subscribers, can do so by remitting the 
price of subscription, one dollar per annum^ with name and address, to 
Dr. T. L. Buckingham, 243 North Ninth street, Philadelphia. 

As we desire to keep a corrected list of the dentists in the United States, 
our friends and subscribers will please notify us when changbg their 
location. 



HALL & ELLIS, 

Block Teeth Manufacturers, 

Comer of Jlreh and Tenih Sis., Phila. 

The subscribers respectfully iDform former patrons and tbe Profession generally, 
that they have entered into partnership for the purpose of inoproying and extending 
the Manufaciure and Mounting of CARTED BLUCK TEETH. Arrangements 
bare been perfected whereby they hope to execute promfTuT and satisfactorilt 
all orders in this department of Mechanical Dentistry, with which they may b« 
farored. 



A New and Valuable fonn of Gold for Filling Teeth. 

We clnira for the abore material a combination of the following desirable features : 
Msoiute Purity f Ease o/" Manipulation, Perfect Adaptation^ Rapidity of Introduction^ 
Uniform Compaciiony Freedom from WomUj Cehesivenese, Toughness, Solidity, Beauty 
of Finish, and Adhesion under Fluids. 

These recommendatory qualities hare quickly insinuated this Gold into profes- 
sional favor, and although of very recent introduction, it stands approved and pre- 
ferred by most of our best operators in this city. 

a one genuine unless bearing the trade-mark, and atoo the copy-righted title — 
"PLASTIC GOLD." 

IVioe per l-S ounce, $6.00, 

INSTRUMENTS— especially designed for its manipulation, file cut handles of 
two patterns. 

Straight Oetagonal Handles, Knch ends, price per set of 1 do»,, $6.0O. 
Ihfuble Taper JiatuUes, ** ** 1*00. 

Cash must accompany all orders. 

-- HALL & ELLIS. 



VunnMhmd Mmy %9, 1807. 

HaTing used Morgan's Plastic Gold for the past three months, I feel irilling to express myself 
farorabljr as to the superiority of its working qualities. J. VOStER FLAGG, D D.S., 

Professor of Institutes of Dentistry, PhiUidetphia Dental Oollege. 

Having used for some weeks Mr. Morgan's Plastic Gold, I am prepared from mj experience to 
sa/ that tbe average quality of my work is raised by its use. LOUIS JACK. 

After a trial of some weeks of Morgan's PlasUo Gold, I am prepared to state, that thus far it has 
fully equalled my expectations. I consider it a raluabla eontribatlon to Operative Dentistry. 

GBO. T. BARKER, D.D S., 
Prof, of Dental Pathology io Therapeutics, Penna. College of Dent. Surgery. 

1 have nsed Mohan's Plastio Gold for a short time, and have been much pleased with Its 
working qu&liUes. B. WILDMAN, D.D.8., 

Prof, of Mechanical Dentistry A; Metallurgy, Penna. College of Dent. Surgery. 

From the manner in which I have found the specimens of Morgan's Plastic Gold capable of being 
worked, I am impressed with the belief that it greatly facilitates operations, and enables one to 
obtain most excellent results as to adaptation and solidity with comparative ease and speed. 

TUOS. 0. SrJtLLWAGBN, D.D.S., 
Demonstrator of Operative Dentistry, Philada. Dental College. 

If the operations which I have made with this Gold shall prove as substantial as they were easily 
made, I shall esteem the preparation invaluabU. J AS. B. OAKBBTBON. 

I have used Mr. D. Morgan's Plastic Gofd for soma weeks, and regaird its working qualities 
superior to foil. MAHLON KIRK. 

I have used Morgan's Plastic Gold for the past three weeks and with It I have produced appa- 
rently as good results, with less labor, than with foil : therefore think it a valuable auxiliary to 
the dentist. O.N.PBIROB. 

I have tested Bforgan's Plastic Gold for some weeks most thoroughly, and have been forad 
igiUnst previous prejudice to regard its working qualities superior to any fllling material ever 
submitted to the profession. I believe It possible, by its use, to perform operations uniformly 
better, and in much shorter time than foil. GBO. 0. LOAR. 

After having used D. Morgan's " Plastic Gold>" for flUing teeth In my pnetlce for some weeks, 
I feel no hesitation in pronouncing it, in my opinion, superior to any other preparation of Gold 
yet offered. I deem it a valuable acquisition in Operative Dentistry. 8. DILLINGHAM. 

Bome weeks experience with Horgaa's Plastic Gold, has proven it, in my opinion, superior to 
o ilin the ease and rapidity of its manipulation. W . C . KB AD. 

I have used Morgan's Plastic Gold for some time, and considor it tho best filling material ever 
offered to the profession. aAMUBL J . DICKBY . 
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sncm AM m& mnmm. u. 



The snbseriber would again remind tbe Dental Profession that he still 
Gontinnes to mannfactnre his celebrated lostruments in all the various 
branches. 

Assiduous attention to the details of the business, which an experience 
of thirty years has afforded, has enabled him to make many improvements 
in his 

UNRIVALLED BXTRACTING FORCEPS, 

Both as regards their quality and adaptation to the purposes for which 
they are intended, a desideratum which will be appreciated by all wishing 
to purchase Instruments, that are reliable and of long and well 
established reputation. 

All orders entrusted to his care will be promptly attended to. 

HORATIO a. KERN, 

No, 25 Korth Sixth St., Philadelphia. 



CONSTANTLY ON HAND 



DENTAL LATHES, (Various Kinds.) 

Vtdcanizera^ Atomizers, 

Dental Files* Rubber Files, 

Impression CnpSi File Carriers^ 

Excavators, Bur Drills, 

Foil Shears, Plate Sbeare 

SLIDING NERTE SOCKETS AND BITS. 

PORCEUIN TEETH UID DENTISTS' MlTERIllS. 



:^:H; 



HORATIO G ., 

Jfo. 25 North Sixth Street, Fhiladetphia. 

ft 

[EF** Gatalognes famished on applioation. 



R. W. ARCHER'S 

IMPROVED DENTAL CHAIR. 

Patented September 4, I860. 

£ I S >, 

•- 5 -i o >^z 

s ? i ■: K I 
I"-"! s-j 
!lfSl II 

i'Ui 15 
■=i S.2 « s. 

'£: 3 ^ ^ r £ 
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CHARLES ABBE7 & SONS, 

MANUFACTnKEBS OF 

DENTISTS' FINE GOLD AND TIN FOIL, 

PHII.ADEI.PH I A. 

The ■Hontion of ilentiita ia invited to our FINB GOLD FOU>, which is 
prepared under our coostaat peraonftl Buperrision. Our Nos. are 4, 6, S, 8 
md 10. 

We are also msnnraaturing an ADHESIVE FINE GOLD FOIL^ 
Nos. 4, 5 and 6. 

ALL our Oold Foil is manu&etared from ABtOLVTELT PVRB 
GOLD, prepared expressly for the purpose, with great care, b; ourselTes. 

DENTISTS' REFINED TIN FOIL CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 

Addreaa CHARLES AJJBBY & SONS, 

PhUBdelphla. 



IMPROVED VULCAIVIZER. 

LIST OF PRICES. 

CO II No. 2, with two flasks, wrenches, &c., complete for use, for 

O ^fv alcohol or gas, $16 76 

•1^ mSn^ "N^o. 2, with two flasks, for koroseney ^.. 16 76 

No. 8, with three flasks, for alcohol or gas, 16 80 

" " " for kerosene, 17 8 

o ^Hi. t Thermometer tube and scale (by mail, postage 6 cents,). . 1 00 

Flasks of malleable iron, 87 

Bolts for flasks, 6 cents each, or in sets of 8, 18 

O^^WBli.*''^ Round wrench, malleable iron, 80 

Straight »< " « 26 

Flask, « « « 10 

Packings, perpiece, 6 

Alcohol lamp 76 

Hi ^Rnrr^ Gas burner, 60 

o Bm^g^^ Kerosene stove, with jacket to fit Tulcanizer, 2 76 

^ ^^^^1 without jacket, 2 60 

o ^m^Kf ^^^ kerosene stove is a good thing, suited to all vulcanizers. 

All orders, with cash, promptly attended to. 

For sale at all Dental Depots. Buflfalo, N. T. 





A substitute for Amalgam in filling badly decayed teeth ; and nscd 
for resetting Pivot Teeth in badly decayed roots ; also for filling over 
Sensitive Dentine to destroy sensibility, and as a non-conductor ol 
heat, and for many other Dental PcmPOSES. 

For sale by all dealers in Denial MaiericUs and by the undersigned. 

One-fourth ounce packages, with directions^ sent by mail free of post- 
age, on receipt of $1. 

ROBERTS & HOUGHTON, 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 



BLOCK TBBTH and VTTLCAmTR 



I would respeotfully inform the Dental Propessioh that my Lahoratory has been 
REMOVED TO lOO NORTH TENTH STREET, where, after haying made 
eoosiderable ImprovemeDts in my style of carving and enamels, with assistanU alio, I am 
BOW enabled to ezeoote all orders with promptness and despatch. 

D**niisti wishing to try Valeanite Base, oan hare a few cases made at a rednced prioe. 

Wld. R HALL, 

100 North Tenth StfMt, PhUadelphia. 



SPECIAL NOTICE 

TO tHl 

DENTAL PROFESSION. 



HayiDg disposed of our entire stock of Dentists' Materials, Moulds, 
Machinerj, &o., to the * Philadelphia Dental BCannfactnring Oom- 
pany," we respectfully request a transfer of your custom to that esta- 
blishment. 

Being largely interested in the new organisation, we will be present to 
attend to your orders as usual. While having greatly increased facilities, 
we feel tetter than ever prepared to meet your wishes, which we will, at 
all times, endeavor to do to your satisfaction. 
With thanks for past favors, we are. 

Yours, respectfully, 

J. R. RUBENCAMB, 
T- H. STOCKTON, Jr. 

Laie Rubencame Sr StoMom. 
W. A. DUFF, 
J. J. GRIFFITH, 

Laie W. A. Duff Sc Co, 



Philadelphia, January, 1867. 

Having purchased the entire Stock of Dental Qoods and Manufacturing 
facilities of the well known Firms of Rubencame & Stockton and W. A. 
Duff & Co., of this city, we invito the attention of the Profession to our 
large and varied assortment of Artificial Teeth and Dentists' Materials. 

By uniting the large collections of 31oulds formerly in the possession of 
these respective firms, we are enabled to furnish Teeth of Styles, Sizes, 
Patterns, &o., in variety unequaled by any other establishment. 

The best skill and experience of the two firms wili be combined to far^ 
nish the most beautiful, natural and durable article of Artificial Teeth, 
and such as, on trial by all known tests, will prove to be the Strength 
Teeth made. 

We are also prepared to furnish Gold and Tin Foil, Gold and Silver 
Plate, Chairs, Lathes, and the most approved apparatus for makhig and 
administering Nitrous Oxide Gas, together with every article required in 
the Office or Laboratory. 

A ridresw * 

PHILADELPHIA DENTAL MANUF6 CO. 

0£POT, 8M ARCH 8TRBBT, 

PHIIadelpma, Pa. 

W. L Diiffi PiciidenL h L RtbcDcame, Treaianr. T. I. Siocktoa, Jr., Sec'j. 

Dr. J, J. ORIFFITU, CupwlAUMAeaU 



Phllaih-lphU Bcnim HaaotaelmlMt Company. 

JSri'JCH.OTJS 02CXZ>E3. 

The sDoezed cnt repreaenta Dr. G. T. 
BABKKH'S QASOHKTia for NITROUS 
0X1 D£, ID whiofa it saaylM kept onhftod 
itny length of time. 

Capacity, 40 galloTu. Price, I5U. 

This beiag sinipl; » OttBoueter, oaii be 
OMd ID eoDQectioD with mny Oeoentor. 



Tbs illutration btlaw repntanU onr 

Bew and Oreatlj Improved Appantoi 



NITROUS OXIOE. 

It poxuHi miDf BilTtnlifw orar u; now in 

niB orgffarvd to tbs proftraloi], baltig ooaiplati ■nd 
jmrteet in kII id pirLi. ilmpta Is ita ■TrKagamMit, 
and oiiTinal g«t dol of order. 

Ths iiri are fllt«d up vithodt Pustbh ob 
CiuBHT, and tha Joint* » parfaot «• to prarsnt 
tti< poulbilKj of laakngc, to whloh thoaa son. 
■tiDOtad diSareDll; Bra to LiBbI*. 

By maing of thii Apparatni, tha Qu oau ha 
bmUIq tfaa abartflM poulbla timg, without diffl. 
nnltj. and parfaetlj frea from all dalalarioiu Is- 
fradlanti. 

Boxing, SI 00. 

Priaa, oomplata a< raprsMntad. with ?oir Jin, 
Ratort, SaTao-iliilloD InhallDg Bb| and Rabbar 
Uonth-piaca. 123 00. 

Thii Apparaliu oaa ha mad with or vllhont the 
laru Qaaomatsr, and wb<D mad wUli It, Iha In. 
haling Bag 0*0 b( diipennd with b; oiina lbs 
ValTod Moutb-piaaa, In whiob oua tha patiant 
taku lb» Qu dirmC fr03i the aacomatar. 

Fall initroiiitoni for making tha GlaaaeoonpaDlaa 
aaoh Apparntna. 

Uanj of thau an naw In nsMMfnl oparalioa 
and giTlDg antlra aallifBotioD. 



PBIUDELriiil DENTIL HlNCnCTlIRIM COHFllIT, 

825 JrcH Slrtil, P/tUaMflila. 



Philadelphia Dental Manulhcfarins Com^nST* 




WITH DR. BARKER'S FLEXIBLE RUBBER HOOD. 




This 18 considered the best arrangement for the purpose ^ and its use has 
heen adopted bt the most experienced operators. 

The Hood covers both month and nose, while one valve opens at every 
inspiration and the other at every exhalation. 

Price, Willi Metallic Trumpet End, $4.1'5. 

<< Flexible Rubber Hood, 5.00. 

Having a supply of these, we are now prepared to fill orders for them 
promptly. 



^^ 



Gas Generator, including Four Jars, Retort and Chemicals, 

Dr. Barker's Gasometer, • . . . 

Inhaling Bag, 7 gallons, .... 

Betorts, Tubulated, .... 
" Plain, 

Ammonia, Fused, per lb. ... 

" " per 5 lbs. 

Mouth-pieoe, Plain, .... 

" with Valves, .... 

<< << and Trumpet End, 

<< << and Flexible Hood, 

Trumpet end, 

Flexible Hood, 

Chemicals, per set, 

Glass Jars, ready for use, each. 



. fl5.00 

60.00 

6.25 

1.00 @ 1.50 

75 

70 
3.25 
2.00 
4.00 
4.75 
6.00 

75 
1.00 

50 
3.00 



The following discoants are allowed on bills of Teeth : 

Amoanting to $25.00 cash, 10 per cent. 
•< «< 50.00 *« 16 <* «« 

« « 75.00 « 20 « « 

«« <« 100.00 « 25 « « 

Retail Price for Gum Teeth, 20 cents. Plain Teeth, 10 ceuU. 

PHILADELPHIA DENTAL MANUFACTURING COHPANT, 

825 JlrcA Street, PhUaddphw. 



lITSTKTJCXIOlsrS 

PREPARATION, ADMINISTRATION ind PROPERTIES 



PROTOXIDE OF NITROBEN OR LAUGHINB BAS, 

FOt DESTIL mil SDRSICII. riKP«SE8> 

BY GEO. T. BAEKEK, D. D. S., 

Professor of Principles of Dental Surftery snd Therapeutics in tbe 
Pennsjlrsnift College of Dental Snrgerj. 

FhiladalphU Dantal Manufacturing Company, 

PHILADELPHIA, 1867. 
Price, one dollar. 



VBS &IiSB0E mMS. 




THE LATEST I THE STBOliaESTl THE BEST! 



Wo par^oaUrly recotumeDd this Flask to your notioe, u it baa no BMpe- 
rior, and is giving entiro satiafactioB ia all respcots. 

PriM, BnM, tl OH 

" IroD, noDwl, 1 H 



PHILIDELFHU DENTiL IHllFiCTVRINGCOMPM, 

No. B25 AROH STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA, FA. 



Philadelphia Dental Manaracturing: Company 

Bf ill miMiMi imm 



WITH m BARKER'S FLEXIBLE RUBBER HOOD. 



# ' »: 




This is considered the best arrar^emeni for the purpose^ and its use has 
been adopted by the. most e^^ebienced operators. 

The Hood covers both mouth and nose, while one valve opens at everj 
inspiration, and- the dthor at evecy exhalation. 

Price, wltb metalUe Trumpet End, $4.75. 

<< Fle:Kfble Rubber Dood, 6.00. 

Having a supply of these, we are now prepared to fill orders for them 
promptly;. • , . 



Gas Generator, including Four Jars, Retort and Chemicals, . $15.00 

Dr. Barker's Gasometer, . • . . • • 50«(K> 

Inhaling Bag, 7 gallons, . .. . . . • • 6.25 

Retorts, Tubulated, . . . • . . . 1.00 @ 1.50 

" Plain, ... '.^ .... ,1, ;. . . . . • 75 

Ammonia, Fused, per lb. .: - . • . . . 70 

« " per 5 lbs. ; '. ' . . . . . 3.25 

Mouth-piece, Plain,: ; .. ..... . . 2.00 

« with Valves, ' . :^ ■.: . . . . 4.00 

« " and Trumpet JJnd, . . . 4.75 

« « and Flexible Hood, . • . . 5.00 

Trumpet end, . . - 75 

Flexible Hood, 1.00 

Chemicals, per set, 50 

Glass Jars, ready for use, each, ....*• 3.00 







The following discounts are allowed on bills of Teeth : 

Amounting to $25.00 cash, 10 per cent. 
»< «« 50.00 " 15 " «» 

»< " 75.00 «< 20 « «• 

«« « 100.00 " 25 " " 

Retail Price for Gum Teeth, 20 cents. Plain Teeth, 10 cents. 

PHILADELPHIA DENTAL MINUFACTURING COMPANT, 

825 Jirch Street, PAiladelp&ta. 
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PRICE 81.00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE 




CO IT T E IsT T S. 



COMMrNlCATlONt. 

TAmm 

Regulating Teeth, ^ •♦'' 

Pennsylvania Association of Dental Surgeons, - 90 

Gold Foil, y^^ 

Dental Education, r. . . Ill 

Oxychloride of Magnesium, 111^ 

On the Extraction of Teeth as they Pertain to Irregularities, 118 

On Fracture of the Inferior Maxillary, 116 

The Promotion of tho Qrowth of the Alveoli in Kegulating Teeth. 12t> 

KDITORIAL. 

History of the Anatoniv Act of Pennsylvania , 12'J 

The Dental Vulcanite Company r«. the Dental Profession, 12*** 



THE DENTAL TIMES, 

A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF DENTAL SCIENCE, 

KDITED AXJ> n BLISHKl) BY THK 

FACULTY OP THE PENNSYLVANIA OOLLEGE of DENTAL SUKGERY. 



The Times will be issued on the first of the luouths uf January, April, 
July and October of each year — the vohmie connnencing in July. 

TERMS OF SUliSClUPTION: 

One Year, in advance, - $1 00. I Single Copies, - - 30 Cents. 

ADVERTISKMENTvS received at following rates: 

One Paice, one ^ear, • 925 IMI. • One Pa^e, one insertion, f 7 CMI. 

Half Pai^e, *' - 13 OO. | Half Paf^e, '' 3 50» 

(iiiarter Paf^e, one year, ... 97 oo. 



We are prepared to supply back volumes and numbers of Dental 
Times. Articles sent for publication must be received fifteen days before 
the dav of issue of the Journal, rommunications solicited. 

T. L. BUCKINGHAM, Dean, 

Ao. 'J 4 3 ^vt^th yinih atre^t. 



(Ettabllthod by JTAS. H. ASHnE4D In 1§39.) 



A&anixractureps of 
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Of tlie Varioas lumbers, (3, 4, ff, e, 8, lO and 19.) 



CHEMICALLY PURE 



^3i( 9®3^« &sit4&i.^^e» «i9 



JAS. H. ASHMEAD & SONS' 



/^D^Li^Ad 



D 



REQUIRES LESS MERCURY THAN OTHERS. 

It does not Contract. It ivUl not Oxide. And can he worked longer 
than any other ^ and becomes VER Y HA RD in a short time. 

Price $2.50 per oz. 



-••^ 



JAS. H. ASHMEAD & SONS' 



IVo. 41 TRUMBULL ST., 

HARTFORD, CONN. 



5» 



SAMUEL S. ^WHITE, 

MANUFACTURER OP 

PORCELAIN TEETH, 

AND IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 

DENTISTS' MATERIALS. 



^•^ 



PUBLISHER OF TEE 



DENTAL COSMOS 

Terms, per annum, in advance, $2.50. 

The Volume Commences in January. 



^•^ 



-y^lEl 11-A.^V^B JTJSX I^TTBIjISHBID 





Of22ld Pages Octavo^ and containing nearly 1000 Illustrations. 

It is printed on fine paper, neatly bound, and is a complete Directory to the 
Dentist in each Department of the Profession. 

Any Dentist, or Dealer in Dental Goods, who has not already received a copy p. 
can obtain one, free of expense, upon application. Let the name of the Town,. 
County and State, and the name of the applicant, be written distinctly. 



I m»^ • 



©BB^®^ 



o 



a38 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

16 Treiiiont Kow, Boston. 

7<I7 Sl 71)9 Broadway, Xew York. 

103 Randolph Street, Chicaco.. 



TO THE DENTAL PROFESSION. 



^ » ^ 



It affords me pleasure to announce to my professional brethren, tbat I have 
been using, with great success, in my practice for several months, 

A SUBSTITUTE FOR RUBBER WORK,' 

And can demonstrate, beyond a shadow of a doubt, 
ITS SUPERIOBITY IV E7EBT BE8PECT TO KUBBEB, 

IN STRENGTH, BEAUTY AND DURABILITY. 

It is net acted upon by the Fluids of the Mouth; 

IS A GOOD CONDUCTOR, AND TASTELESS. 

The method consists in the manner of attaching artificial teeth to swedged 
plates. When aluminum is used for upper sets, it 

IS m urn M luiiEi Will, 

And for lower cases, 

CAN BE MADE AS HEAVY AS DESIRED. 

Believing it to be the only perfect way of constructing artificial work, 
and desiring that the members of the Pental Profession try this method, 
as soon as possible, and save themselves from paying the burdensome 
rubber tax, I offer it to them on the following 

Reserving the right of mannfaotoriDg the metal for attaching the teeth. 

ICETAL FTTBHISHED BT DEHTAL DEPOTS AT $5 FEB POVirD. 

1 pound sufficient for 40 or 50 cases. 

Those who desire to test this work, can send a swedged plate, fitted to 
the mouth, having the teeth set as desired, and fastened with hard wax. I 
will return the case finished for 93. Patent granted Dec, 1867. Direct to 

T. YARDLEY BROWN, D. D. S., Reading, Pa. 

N. B. Fall ia.structions given with Office Rights. 



SAMUEL S. VTHITE, 

MANUFACTURER OP 

PORCELAIN TEETH, 

AND IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 

DENTISTS' MATERIALS. 



^m^ 



PUBLISHER OP TEE 



DENTAL COSMOS 

Terms, per annum, in advance, $2.50. 

The Volume Commences in January. 



<««^ 



0/226 Pages Octavo^ and cotitaining nearly 1000 Illustrations. 

It is printed on fine paper, neatly bound, and is a complete Directory to the 
Dentist in each Department of the Profession. 

Any Dentist, or Dealer in Dental Goods, who has not already received a copy^ 
can obtain one, free of expense, upon application. Let the name of the Town, 
County and State, and the name of the applicant, be written distinctly. 



» ^m^ * 



®^^®^ 
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S38 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

16 Treiiiont Kow, Boston. 

7117 is. 7ii9 Broadway, 1%'ew York. 

103 Randolph Street, ChicafOw 



HALL & ELLIS, 

Block Teeth Manufacturers, 

Corner of Jirch €€Hd Tenth Sin.^ JPhUa. 



The subscribers respectf'uUy inform former patrons and the Profession generally, 
-that they have entered into partnership fur the purpose of improving and extending 
the Manufadure and Mounting of CARVED BLOCK TEETH. Arrangements 
have been perfected whereby they hope to execute promptly and satisfactorily 
all orders in this department of Mechanical Dentistry, with which they may be 
favored. 



9 

A Kew and Valuable form of Oold for Filling Teeth. 

We claim for the above material a combination of the following desirable features : 
Jlbsolute Purity, Ease of ManipiUalion, Perfect Adaptation, Rapidity of Introduction, 
Uniform Compaction, Freedom from Wasif, CohesiveneHf Toughness, Solidity , Beauty 
of Finish, and Adhesion under Fluids. 

These recommendatory qualities have quickly insinuated this Gold into profes- 
sional favor, and although of very recent introduction, it stands approved and pre- 
ferred by most of our best operators in this city. 

19 one genuine unless bearing the trade-mark, and also the copy-righted title-' 
^'PLASTIC GOLD." 

l^ice per 1'8 ounce, $0.00. 

INSTRUMENTS— especially designed for its manipulation, file cut handles of 
two patterns. 

straight OetaffOftal fiandleHf Knob ends, prict per set of 1 doz., $6.00. 
J>oubie Taper Mandi*-/!, " " 7.00. 

Cash must accompany all orders. 

-^ HALL it ELLIS. 



Fumiahrd May »», 1867 - 

HftTing used Mori^an'i Plastic Gold for the past three monthi, I feel trilling to express myself 
fayorably an to the superiority of itn working qualities. J. FOSTER FLAGG, D D.8., 

Professor of Institutes of Dentistry, Philadelphia Dental College. 

Haring used for some weeks Mr. Morgan's Plastic Gold, I am prepared from my experience to 
•ay that the average quality of my work is raised by its use. LOUIS JA.CK. 

After a trial of some week? of Morgan's Plastic Gold, I am prepared to state, that thus far it has 
fally equalled my expectations I consider it a valuable contribution to Operative Dentistry. 

GEO. T. BARKER, DD 8, 
Prof, of Dental Pathology k Therapeutics, Penna. College of Dent. Surgery. 

I have used Morgan's Plastic Gold for a short time, and have been much pleased with iti 
irorking qualities. £. WILDMAN, D.D.8 , 

Prof of Mechanical Dentistry & Metallurgy, Penna. College of Dent. Surgery. 

From the manner in which I have found the specimens of Morgan^s Pbistic Gold capable of being 
vorked, I am impressed wilh the belief that it greatly facilitates operations, and enables one to 
obtain most excellent results as to adaptation and soliditv with comparative ease and speed 

THOS. C SCKLLWAGEN. D.DS , 
Demonstrator of Operative Dentistry, Philada. Dental college. 

If the operations which I have made with this Gold shall prove as substantial as they were easily 
mode, I shall esteem the preparation invdlvablt. J AS. £. GARRETSON. 

I have used Mr. D, Morgan's Plastic Gofd for some weeks, and regard its working qualitiei 
superior to foil. MAHLON KIRK. 

I have used Morgan's Plastic Gold for the past three weeks and with it I have produced appa- 
rently as good results, with less labor, than with foil ; therefore think it a valuable auxiliary to 
the dentist. C N. PEIROE. 

I have tested Moron's Plastic Gold for somo weeks mo.<)t thoroughly, and have been forud 
against previous prejudice to regard its workint^ qualities superior to any filling material ever 
submitted to the profession. I believe it possible, by its use, to perform operations uniformly 
hetter, and in much shorter time than foil. " GEO. C. LOAB. 

After having used D. Morgan's <* Plastic Gold " for filling teeth in my practice for some weeks. 
I feel no hesitation in pronouncing it, in my opinion, superior to any other preparation of Gold 
yet offered. I deem it a valuable acquisition in Operative Dentistry. 8. DILLINGHAM. 

Eome weeks experience with Morgan'e; Plastic Gold, has proven it, in my opinion, superior to 
foil in the ease and rapidity of its manipulation. W. C. HEAD. 

I have used Morgan s Plastic Gold for some time, and consider it the best filling material ever 
offered to the profession. SAMUEL J. DICKST. 



X>S,XZ£] ^^ET>A.TL. 



"W^ORLD'S in^IR IlSr PRUSSIA, 

ton EXCELLEltCB IK THE MANOFACTVBE OP ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
Tfaa ftlttntioD of Dentlita ii oalled to our tils pitttmi of 

fitOCK TEETH fOK RUSBER BASE. 

BEAUTY. NATURAL APPEARANCE & TOUGHNESS, 

Wa are CDdonid b; all who bmrs girsn tbem m trial, na wall as bjr rh« txt that wa taa*» 
Jul ncaivad ■ Friie MiD:IL at tba World k Fair m PruwU. ror axiwllaDce in Ilia mmnBAM- 
tars of Arllfloial Taatta 
Our aiaorimant o( Blooh Tolh for Rubber Baae a quit* varlad. 

PRICES. 

Bloaki or Seotloni for Bobber Uaa* 3t esnU. 

Singla Gum T,«lh, " " M ■' 

PUtaWoik.. » " 

Plain T«th, for Plalfl Work 10 " 

■• tor Bubbar Wotk.. 10 " 

PiTot Tealh,. 8 " 

irOTIOB. 

Oui Teeth for Kubbar Work hive DOUBLEUBAbED PINS. Tbeaa are diitinel and well 
formed. One of tbem ia raallj inMrta-l ifi the luoih, the other It at the aitremitj of th* 

"Eioelaior." 

A Ubenl Diieonnt made to WholtHla Dcalara, 



JOHNSON tL LUND. 



ESTMisHED HORATIO G. KERN, ^^S."* 

MANUFACTURER OF 

mm m oental mnwm, &c 



The subscriber would again remind the Dental Profession that he still 
continues to manufacture his celebrated Instruments in all the various- 
branches. 

Assiduous attention to the details of the business, which an experience- 
of thirty years has afforded, has enabled him to make many improvements 
in his 

UNRIVALLED KXTftAGTING FORCEPS, 

Soth as regards their quality and adaptation to the purposes for which, 
they are intended, a desideratum which will be appreciated by all wishing 
to purchase Instruments, that are reliable and of long and well 
established reputation. 
All orders entrusted to his care will be promptly attended to* 

HORATIO G. KERN, 

No. 25 North Sixth St., Philadelphia. 



CONSTANTLY ON HAND 



DENTAL LATHES, (Various Kinds.) 

Vnlcanizera, Atomizere, 

Dental Files, Rubber Files, 

Impression Cups, File Carriers, 

Excavators, Bur Drills, 

Foil Shears, Plate Shears 

SLIDING NERVE SOCKETS AND BITS 

PORCEUIN TEETH IND DENTISTS' MITERIUS. 

HORATIO G. KERN, 

No. 25 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia^ 

Dl^ Catalogues famished oo applioatioD. * 



R. -m. ARCHER'S 

IMPROVED DKNTAL CHAIR, 

Pateoled September 4, is«0. 
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CHARLES ABBET & SONS, 

MANUrACTURERS OF 

DENTISTS' FINE GOLD AND TIN FOIL, 

3sros. sse de jsso fbah sxheex, 

PHILAIIE1.PHIA. 

The Rttention of Dentiflis is invited lo our FINE GOLD P01I<, which is 
prepared under our constant pi-rsonal supervision. Our Nob. are 4. 5 A 
and 8. — • "• 

We tre also manuriicturing an AUIIESirE FIKE COLD FOIL. 

Moa. 4, 9 and 6. 

ALL our Gold Foil is manufactured froni ABSOLVTELT PURE 

«OLD, prepared expressly for the purpose, with great care, bj ourselTOS. 

DENTISTS' REFINED TIN FOIL CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 

Address CHARLES ABBEY & SONS, 

Philadelphia. 



imPROVED VULCAIMIZER. 

LIST OF PRICES. 

c/) II No. 2, with two flasks, wrenches, &c., complete for use, for 

(^ ^f\ alcohol or gas, $16 7&* 

•^ ^^^Si ^^' ^y ^^^^ ^^^ flasks, for kerosene, 16 76- 

No. 8, with three flasks, for alcohol or giis, 16 80 

«< « « lor kerosene, 17 8 

o ^HEi' :'i Thermometer tube and scale (by mail, postage 6 cents,).. 1 00 

Flasks of malleable iron, 87 

^j^^m-m^^ Bolts for flasks, 6 cents each, or in sets of 3, 18 

*kj»- Round wrench, malleable iron, 80 

'*' I Straight ♦< «* < 26 

H Flask, «« « «• 10 

gxQ ip^ Packings, per piece, 6- 

ki BptiI3 Alcohol Ump, 76- 

^ MfiirA Gm burner, 60 

o ^y^^^jT Kerosene stove, with jick't to Ht vulcmizer, 2 75 

uJ ^^^Hl without jickct 2 50 

G ^^Bmm^ '^^^ kerosene stove is a good ihiug, suited to all vulcanizers. 

|lBpB^^|k AH orders, with cash, promptly attended to. 

For sale at all Dental Depots. Buffalo, N. Y. 





A substitute for Amalgam in filling badly decayed teeth; and usod 
for resetting Pivot Tketh in badly decayed roots j also for filling over- 
Sensitive Dentine to destroy sensibility, and as a non-conduotor of 
heat, and for many other Dental PuKPOfcirs. 

For sale by all dealers in Dent til jMnierials and by the undersigned. 

One-fourth ounce packages, with directions, sent by mail free of poatr 
age, on receipt of f 1. 

ROBEHTS & HOITQHTON, 

P<»UGHKEEPSIB, N. Y. 



BLOCK TEETH AND VULCANITE. 



I would respectfully inform the Dkntal PHorKssioN that mj Laboratory has been 
REMOVBD TO lOO NOKTH Tl!:\lli SiKlf^LlT, where, after bayiog mode 
considerable improvements iu iu> i«i>lc ut' curbing auil eu-tiiels, with assistanta also, I ua^ 
now enabled to execute all orJtrti w t • proiu^iiiittdi' und de«|iHtob. 

Dentists wishing to try Vnloauiie iia«e, ci»o h«vn a lew cattea made at a reduced price. 

WM. R HALL, 

lOO'North Tenth Str«et, PhUadelphia. 



p. D. M. CO. 



Special Notice to the Dental Profession. 



STRENGTH! BEAUTY!! VARIETY!!! 

Having greatly increased our facilities and added largely to our variety 
of patterns of teeth, we are encouraged, by the growing demand, to make a 

REDUCTION IN OUR PRICES, 

And, therefore, take this method of informing the Dental Profession that 
the following are the rates at which we will furnish our superior Teeth : 

Gum Teeth 16 Oents Each. 

When ordered by the quantity, we will furnish them at the following 
prices for cashjonly : 

For $25.00, 12 sets of 14 Gum Teeth, (168) being a fraction less than 
15c. each. 

For 950.00, 26 sets of 14 Gum Teeth, (364) being a fraction less than 
14c. each. 

For $100.00, 55 sets of 14 Gum Teeth, (770) being a fraction less than 
^^ 13o. each. 

Gum Teeth 16 Oents Each. 

For $25.00, 20 sets of 14 Plain Teeth, (280) being a fraction less than 
9c. each. 

For $50.00, 42 sets of 14 Plain Teeth, (588) being a fraction over 8ic. each. 

For $100.00, 89 sets of 14 Plain Teeth, (1246) being a fraction over 8c. each. 



Assorted, will be sent by mail, free of charge, to those desiring them. 
These will enable the Dentist to decide as to the pattern best suited to 
any particular case, which can be ordered by the number on back of sample. 
Tbey will be found very useful. 

FHILADELPHIA DENTAL MANUFACTURING CO. 

Deiiotj S*IS Arch Streel. 



Pliiladrlpliia llental Maniilavliirin^ Cumpany. 



The annexed cut represents Dr. 0. T. 
BARKER'S Oasohetbr for NITROUS 
OXIDK, in which it may be kept od hud 

•d; length of time. 

Capacity, 40 gal/ona. Price, %Zb. 

This being ainiply & Qasometer, caii be 
used in ooaaeoticiQ nitb aay Oenerator. 



Tbe illailrktloD balow rapnunU oar 

Hew and Oreatly Improved Apparatoi 

NITROUS OXIDE. 
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PBlLAUELPHIl LLKTAL JHiNlFACiUKlXti COHPANT, 

%-lb Jlrck Street, Philadelphia 



PhiladelpbiA Denial .llanaAcluriDg CompaBy. 



WITH ' 

DR. BARKER'S FLEXIBLE RUBBER HOOD. 



This ia oonsidered the best arrangemtnt for the purpoit, uid its dm has 
been adopted by the uobt experienced opEaAxoRS. 

The Hood covera both mouth and oose, while one valve opeas «t every 
inbaUtion and the other at ever; exhalatioD. -^fll 

HaTing a eapply of tbeae, we are now prepared to fill orders for then 
promptly. 



Ou Generator, inoladlDg Four Jars, Retort and Obetuioab, . f 16.U0 

Dr. Barker's OasomQter, 35.00 

Inhaling Bag, 7 gallons, 6.25 

Retorts, Tubnlaled, 1.00 

Plain, 75 

Ammoaia, Fused, per lb. ...... 65 

Montb-pieoe, Plain, 2.0O 

" with Valves, 4.0O 

« " and Trumpet Bod, . . 4.75 

" " and Flexible Hood, . . . 5.00 

Tmmpet end, 75 

Flexible Hood, l.OO 

Ohemiosis, per set, 50 

Olass Jars, reaijy for use, each, ...... S.OO 

Rubber Tube, i inch, per foot, 20 

Rubber Hose, | <' « 35 

Condensing Chambers, 75 

Sand Bath, 25 

Oas Stove, 2.50 

Kerosene Oil Stove, 2 baruers 8.0O 

PHIUDELPHIA DENTAL HlNmCTCRIKG COMPANT, 

825 ^nh Slrtat, PMiadtlphm, 



N J-: w V. r> 1 T 1 o N. 
PREPARATION, AIIMIMSTKATIUN and PliOPERTIES 

PROTOXIDE OF NITROGEN OR LAUGHING GAS, 

FOR DENTAL ASD SrRCICAL PIBPOSES, 

liV GEO. T. HARKKR, D. B. S., 

Profesior of Principles i.f Denial Surgery and Tlierapeutics in tL» 

Pennsylvania tV.llejre of Pei.tal frnrgery. 

Philadel)>hia Dental Maaufactnring Company, 



tHE ASrCHOE ILi&iS. 




THE LATEST! THE STEOHGEST! THE BEST! 
We p*rlicularty reoouimend this Flask to jour u*lice, as it has no iope- 
'ior, «D<J h giviug entire iwtbfiictiuD in all rcNpecla. 



PIIILIUELPIII I lltM'lL fll.MIUTlKI.MJ mfM, 

No. 825 ARCH STR.IiET, 

PBILADGLPBIA, PA. 



Philadelphia Dental jnanaffacluring Company. 

Mltli-ULie MMMl, 

WITH ' 

DR, BARKER'S FLEXIBLE RUBBER HOOD. 



This IB considered the btst arrangement for the ptirpost, uid its nse b*» 
been adopted by the uost experienced ofebators. 

The Hood covers both mouth and Dose, while one valve opena at ever; 
iobalatioD and the other at every exhalation. ^^9 

Haviog a supply of these, we are now prepared to fill orders for UiO* 
promptly. 



LIST OF PS.IOSS. 

Oas Qeocrator, inolnding Four Jars, Retort and Chemioala, . 915.U0 

Dr. Barker's Oasonjoter, 35.00 

Inhaling Bag, 7 gallons, 6.2S 

Betorts, Tubulated, 1.00 

" Plain, 75 

Ammonia, Fused, per lb. ...... 65 

Moutb-pieoe, Plain, ....... 2.00 

» with Vahe 4.00 

<* " and Trumpet End, . , 4.75 

(< " and Flezihie Hood, ... 5.00 

Tmmpet end, 75 

Flexible Hood, 1.00 

Chemicals, per set, 50 

Gloss Jars, ready for use, each, ...... S.0O 

Robber Tube, i inch, per foot, ^ 

Rubber Hoae, | " « 35 

Condensing Chambers 75 

Sand Bath, 25 

Gas Stove, 250 

Keiosene Oil Stove, i burners, 3.00 

PHIUDELPBU DENTAL HANtfriCTDRING COHPAMT, 

825 Jfeh Strett, PhiladelpAt*. 
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THE DENTAL TIMES, 

A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF DENTAL SCIENCE, 

J5DITHD AND PUBLISHED BY THK 

PAOULTY OF THE PENNfeTLVANIA COLLEGE of DENTAL SURGEET. 

-i •♦ 

The Times will be issued on *]ie first of the uionths of January, April, 
July and October of each year— the volume commencing in July. 



«_^ ^.^ ^ ^ ^-^ < 



TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 

One Tear, in advance, - $1 00. I Single Copies, • - 30 Oents. 

ADVERTISEMENTS received at following rates: 

One PftRe, one year, - •«« 0«- i «"€ Page, one iiiBcrtlon, %X OO- 

Half Page, ** - *3 OO. 1 Half Page. '* 3 50. 

Q,uarter Page, one year, - - - ft OO. 



We are prepared to supply back volumes and numbers of DektaI- 
Times. Articles sent for publication must be received fifteen days before 
the day of issue of the Journal. Communications solicited. 

T. L. BUCKINGHAM, Dean, 

A(K .V43 IfQTih mnth Street, 



IWTIC IbDICAlIJoLLEGE of PENNSVLVlNIi 

Thia College holds three sessions each year. The first session com- 
mences October 8th, and continues until the end of January ; the second 
session commences February 1st, and continues until the beginning of May ', 
the third session continues throughout the summer months. 

It has an able corps of twelve Professors, and every Department of 
Medicine and Surgery is thoroughly taught. 

Every facility in the way of illustrations, morbid specimens, herbarium, 
chemical and philosophical apparatus, microscopes, instruments of the latest 
invention for physical examinations and diagnosis will be provided, 

Splendid Hospital and Clinical Instruction are afforded : free tickets 
to all our City Hospitals are provided ] Dissecting Material abundant at a 
nominal cost. 

Perpetual Scholarships are sold for $60. Send for Circular. 

THE ECLECTIC MEDICAL JOURNAL OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

Published monthly, contains 48 pages of original matter. Price, $2 per annum. 
The largest, finest and most progressive Medical Journal in the IJnitcd States. 
Splendid inducements to the getter up of clubs. 

Beautiful premium engravings, valued at $3, given to every subscriber. 

Specimen copies sent f^ee, on application. 

Mdress: JOHN BUCHANAN, 

227 a: Twelfth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A Beautiful and Excellent Preparation for Fililng Teeth* 



^-VVS.A.-\.-^-\ 



For this new oombination of metals, (ohemioally pure,) for dental purposes, great 
superiority is claimed oyer ordinary amalgams. It will remain bright for years, and when 
ustd according to directions^ will preserve teeth more perfectly than any article in use, 
except gold ; and under many circumstances can be successfully used for the permanent 
preservation of teeth when gold would prove a failure in the hands of a large majority of 
operators. 

The process of combining and purifying the metals is such as to guarantee comparative 
freedom from the tarnish of fillings or discoloration of teeth, so often observed from the use 
of ordinary amalgam. Ten years experience with it, in the hands of some of the most 
skillful members of the profession, has proven its excellence. 

The increasing demand for a reliable amalgam has prompted the introduction of this 
article, with the confidence that it will give entire satisfttCtion to those who use it rightly. 

To manufacture a superior amalgam, always uniform in quality and texture, at a 
moderate cost, it is necessary to make it in large lots and by the aid of maohinexy. It is 
also necessary that each lot be thoroughly tested by a competent dentist before offering 
it for sale. 

The inventor has made such arragements for its manufacture, as enable him to guar- 
antee the reliability of every package. 

To meet the ideas of different operators, two grades are manufactured, (same quality,) 
•differing only in fineness, (No. 1, fine, No. 2. medium coarse,) securely put up in quarter, 
half and one ounce packages, with printed dlreotions inclosed, with TnAnB Mark of mana- 
faotnrer on each package and circular. 

Retail Price, $4.00 per oz. 

A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO DEALERS. 

S. S. Whitk will fill all orders, wholesale or retail, at manufacturer's 
rates, at either of his depots, or orders from the trade onlj may be addressed 
to the manufaoturer, 

Dr. B. F. ARRINGTON, 



PATiiT n^ftt 




The Buffalo Dental Manufacturing Co. 

Haying parohasad from B. A. L. Roberts, hts eotire interest in all of bis patents for 

DENTAL VULCANIZINO APPARATUS, 

And the patent imed to 8. W. Warrbh, whiob, in oonnection with the patents preTionsly 
held hj them, ooTer erery form of the Single Chamber Vnleanisera now in nae, together 
with all desirable features in regard to 

Thermometers, Heating Apparatus, Modes of Fastening, &&, fte. 

NOW, THEREFORE, the object of this is to notify Dentists, Dealers and Manafactnren, 
that legal rights will hereafter be striotlj enforced. 

The litigations thus far carried on hare developed features which rendered this the only 
course for us to pursue. 

Parties wishing to manufacture, uae, or sell, must procure the proper license, and paj a. 
reasonable share of the very great expense we have been compelled to incur. 

Buffalo, October 19, 1867. 



MANUFAC 1 URER OF TEETH, 

aSMOVSB TO 

No. 621 SOUTH TENTH ST., 

Where he has for sale a large assortmeot uf the LATEST IMPBOVED 
TEETH for all kinds of Rubber and Plate Work, with Double-Headed 
Pins ; together with an assortment of all kinds of DENTAL INSTRU- 
MENTS aod other articles needed bj the Profession. 
All orders promptly filled. 



•♦«> 



The Sabscriber is obliged to retire frcm basiness immediately, and to do so 
and bring my terms within the reach of any worthy party, I will ask notbiDg for good 
will and the worii engaged, and will rent a portion of Furniture and Tools, proyi- 
ded the applicant has nut the means to purchase the whole. 

My Trices are as high as any in the State, and my Office consists of four 
roomS) elegantly furnished. This is a rare chance for a young man who under- 
stands his business, as I will take pains to have him succeed. 



Jlddress : 



J. 8. CAMPBELL, 

Cere of DAWSON WOOrRUPF, Attorrey-at-L«w, 

KEWTON, Snflsex Oo., H. J- 



(EttablUbed by JAS. H. ASHnCAD la 1839.) 
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or the Varioai* :N'umberM, (3, 4, S, e, », lO and 10.) 



CHEMICALLY PURE 



9ap w^^%^ A^ik^n^m^ 119' 



JAS. H. ASHMEAD & SONS' 



^1]^\[L 





SJ 



REQUIRES LESS MERCURY THAN OTHERS 

It does not Contract, It will not Oxide. And can be worked longer 
than any other ^ and b€co?nrA VER Y HARD in a short time. 

Price $2.50 per oz. 



H O I I 



JAS. H. ASHMEAD & SONS' 



IVo. 41 'TRUMBULL ST., 

HARTFORD, CONN. 



d 



SAMUEL S. TVHITE, 

MANUFACTURER OF 

PORCELAIN TEETH, 

AND IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 

DENTISTS' MATERIALS. 



^m^ 



PUBLISHER OF THE 



DENTAL COSMOS 

Terms, per annum, in advance, $2.50. 

The Volume Commences in January. 



■^•^ 



0/226 Pages Octavo^ and containing nearly 1000 Illustrations, 

It is printed on fine paper, neatly bound, and is a complete Directory to the 
Dentist in each Department oi the Profession. 

Any Dentist, or Dealer in Dental Qoods, who has not already received a copy, 
can obtain one, free of expense, upon application. Let the name of the Town^ 
County and State, and the name of the applicant, be written distinctly. 




VSk VIS^ V^ (fllB| apfj 

S38 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

16 Tremont Row, Boisten. 

767 & 769 Broadway, iVew York. 

103 Randolph Street, Chicago. 



TO THE DENTAL PROFESSION. 



^ ♦ » 



It affords me pleasure to announce to mj professional brethren, that I have 
been using, with great success, in my practice for several months, 

A SUBSTITUTE FOR RUBBER WORK, 

And can demonstrate, beyond a shadow of a doubt, 
ITS SVPERI0BIT7 IS EVERT RESPECT TO RUBBER, 

IN STRENGTH, BEAUTY AND DURABILITY. 

It is net acted upon by the Fluids of the Mouth; 

IS A GOOD CONDUCTOR, AND TASTELESS. 

The method consists in the manner of attaching artificial teeth to swedged 
plates. When aluminum is used for upper sets, it 



IS m Liiif M I 





And for lower cases, 

CAN BE MADE AS HEAVY AS DESIRED. 

Believing it to be the only perfect way of constructing artificial work, 
and desiring that the members of the Dental Profession try this method, 
as soon as possible, and save themselves from paying the burdensome 
rubber tax, I offer it to them on the following 

OFFICE RIGHTS, FOR 17 YRAlRS, $25, 

Reserving the right of manufacturing the metal for attaching the teeth. 

METAL PURiriSHED BY DENTAL DEPOTS AT $5 PER POUND. 

1 pound sufficient for 40 or 50 cases. 

Those who desire to test this work, can send a swedged plate, fitted to 
the mouth, having the teeth set as desired, and fastened with hard wax. I 
will return the case finished for $3. 

EXTR4CT FROJI DEED :* 

Whereas, Letters Patent of the United States were granted to T. Vardlcy Brown, 
of the City of Reading, for an improvement in attaching artificial teeth to Swedged 
Plates, with a Fusible Metal or Alloy; which Letters Patent boar date the seventh 
day of January, 1868, 

T. YARDLEY BROWN, D. D. S., Reading, Pa. 

N. B. Full instructions given with Office Rights. 



BUFFALO DENTAL MANnFACTUEING COMPAE 

Sot. 947 antt atO Jfnln Street, Buffalo, K. T. 

MANUPACTDRERS AND DEALERS IN DENTAL GOODS, 
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Fur Sale al nil Dental Depots. 



HALL & ELLIS, 

Block Teeth Manufacturers, 

Comer of Jtrch and Tenih Sis.^ Phila. 



The Bubflcribers respectfully inforro former patrons and the Profession generally^ 
that they have entered into partnership for the purpose of improving and extending 
the Manufacture and Mounting of CARVED BLOCK TEETH. Arrangementg 
have been perfected whereby they hope to execute promptly and satisfactorily 
all orders in this department of Mechanical Dentistry, with which they may be 
favored. 

A Kew and Valuable form of Gold for Pilling Teeth. 

We claim for the above material a combination of the following desirable features: 
Mtolutt Purity, East of Manipulation, Perfect Adaptation, Rapidity of Introduction, 
Uniform Compaction y Freedom from Waste, Cohesiveness, Toughness, Solidity, Beauty 
of Finishy and Jdhesion under Fluids, 

These recommendatory qualities have quickly insinuated this Gold into profes- 
sional favor, and although of very recent introduction, it stands approved and pre- 
ferred by most of our best operators in this city. 

^one genuine unless bearing the trad!e-mark, and also the copy-righted title-— 
« PLASTIC GOLD." 

Price per 1-8 ounce, $G.(H), 

INSTRUMENTS— especially designed for its manipulation, file cut handles of 
two patterns. 

Straight Octaffotiai Handles, Knot* cuds, prim pc^' 9et of 1 doz.* $6.00, 
Ihtuble Taper Handlea, *' " 7.00. 

Cash must accompany all orders. 

.. HALL 4 ELLIS. 



Furnished May 23, lH(i7. 

Having uned Mort^au's Plastic Gobi for the pa«t thr«fe mouths, I f«*t*l nillin.? to oxpre** myself 
fftTorably as to the superiority of it^ working qualitif> J. FOSTER FLAGlt, D D.S., 

Profi'SHOr of In8titut«'» of D»'nti«»tr\, Fhila'ielphia Dental College. 

HaTing used for some weeks Mr. Morj^aD'o Plastic Gold, I am prepared from mj experience to 
•*7 that the average quality of my work is raii^ed by it" use. LOUIS JACK. 

After a trial of some weeks of Mort;ai)^i« Plaittic Gold, I am prepared to state, that thus far it has 
fully equalled mr expectations I consider it a valualtle contribution to Operative Dentistry. 

GKU. T BABKBR, D.D S , 
Prof, of Dental Pathology ic Therapeutics. Penna. College of Dent. Surgery. 

1 have used Morgan's Plastic Gold for a short time, and have been much pleased with its 
working qualities. E. WILDMAN, D.D.S , 

Prof, of Mechanical Dentistry & Metallurgy, Penna. College of Dent. Surgery. 

From the manner in which I have found the !<pecimen4 of Morgan's Plastic {\oU\ capable of being 
worked. I am impressed with the belief that it greatly facilitates operations, and enables one to 
obtaia most excellent resaltn as to adaptation and solidity with comparative ease and speed. 

TilOS. SIELLWAGEX, D.D.S. , 
Demonstrator of Operative Dentistry, Philada. Dental College. 

If the op.>rations which I hare made with this Gold shall prove as substantial as they were easily 
nade^ I shall eiiteem the preparation imvaluabU. J AS. £. GARRETSON. 

I have u»ied Mr. D. Morgan's Plastic Gofd for some weeks, and regard its working qualities 
superior to lo i 1 . M A H LON K I R K . 

I have used Morgan's Plastic Gold for the pa<t three wrekn and with it I have produced appa- 
rently a.<« good results, with less labor, than with foil ; tiierefore think it a valuable auxiliary to 
the dentist. C N. PEIROB. 

I have tested Morgan's Plastic (Jold for some week.* int.^t thoroughly, and have been forced 
against previou.-* prejudice to re/ard iti* wirkin-.; qualities -iuptjri.ir to an\ liHin^ material ever 
submitted to the profession. 1 believe it possible, by it«* u.ne. to perform operations uniformly 
better, and in much shorter time than foil. GEO. 0. LOAR, 

After having used D. MorKan'.** " Plahii" Gold '* for filling te»>th in my practice for ^ome weeks, 
I feel no hesitation in pronoun<iii^ it, in my opinion, superior to any other prepara'iou of Gold 
yet offered. I deem it a valuable acquisition in operative I'^ntistry S. DILLINGHAM. 

Some weeks experience with .MorganN Plastic Gold, his i>rovcn it, in my opinion, .superior to 
foil in the ease and rapidity of it.s manipul&'iou. W . C. HEAD. 

I hare used Morgan's Plastic Gold for some time, and con>iiiler it the be.it filling material ever 
offered to the profession. SAMUEL J. PICKET. 



AWARDED TO 

TS^ORLD'S Fi^IR I3Sr RRXJSSIA., 

leee, 

fOR EXCELLENCE IN THE UAyUFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
The attendon of DcdUbU i( osllad to oar tita pUUnis ot 

BLOCK TEETH FOR RURSER BASE. 

BEAUTY, NATURAL APPEARANCE & TOUGHNESS, 

Wa ara SDdoriad b; all who hava giian theni a trial, u wall ai bj Iha faot that we bata 
JnatrKeltedaPRizE Midil il tha World'i Fair id Pinuia, foraicaUcnce in ibe mannftf 
tor* at ArtiSoial laatb. 
Our utarrment of Block Taath for Rnbbar fiaie is quita Taried. 

PRICES. 

Blochi or Saoliona for Robber ila» 20 oeDta. 

Biogle Gum Taath, '' ■■ 20 '■ 

PlateWoik, M ■' 

Plain Taath, for Plata Work 10 " 

■■ tor Rubber Work 10 '■ ■ 

PLotTaalb 8 •■ 

XrOTIOB. 

Onr Teeth for Rubber Work have DOUBLE-HEADED PIMS. Tbcae are dialiDot and wall 
formed. One of them i> really iniaried i» the loolb, the olhei ia at the eitremit; of tl>* 

SID, OUTSIDE. Wa tfaui aacuta a firm reaiitance in the bod; of Iha tooth, and ample apaca 
ir the rataDtioD of Iha rubber aruund the pin oaliide. Our onatomera prODounea uia> 
"Eiealilor." 

A Xabaral SiaGOunt made to Wboleaale Seilen. 



JOHNSON JL LUND. 



ESTAB^BHED HORATIO G. KERN, ^^JJ^'^ 

MANUFACTURER OF 



The subscriber would again remind the Dental Profession that he still 
continues to manufacture bis celebrated Instruments in all the various 
branches. 

Assiduous attention to the details of the business, which an experience 
of thirty years has afforded, has enabled him to make many improvements 
in his 

UNRIVALLED BXTftAGTING POftGBPS. 

Both as regards their quality and adaptation to the purposes for which 
they are intended, a desideratum which will be appreciated by all wishing 
to purchase Instruments, that are reliable and of long and well 
established reputation. 

All orders entrusted to his care will be promptly attended to. 

HORATIO G. KERN, 

No, 25 North Sixth St., Philadelphia. 



CONSTANTLY ON HAND 



DENTAL LATHES, (Various Kinds.) 



Atomizers, 

Dental Files, Rubber Files, 

Impression Cups, File Carriers. 

Excavators, Bur Drills, 

Foil Shears, Plate Shears 

SLIDING NERVE SOCKETS AND BITS 

PORCEUIN TKTH m DENTISTS' MlTERIllS. 

HORATIO G. KERN, 

No. 25 North Sixth Street, JPhiladelphiu. 

Catalogues furnished on applioation. 



R. Vr. AHOHER'S 

IMPROVED DENTAL CHAIR. 

Pat«Dted September 4, 18«0. 
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CHARLES ABBET & SONS. 

MANUFACTUKERS OF 

DENTISTS' FINE GOLD AND TIN FOIL, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

The attenUun of Dentists is inTited to our FING GOLD FOIL, which is 
jtrepared undur our constant personal supervision. Our Nos. are 4, 5, 6, 
sDd 8. 

We are also manuricturiog an ADHESIVE FINE GOLD FOKL, 

Nos. 1, 5 uid 6. 

ALE. our Gold Foil is manuraclured from AB80E.VTELT PURE 

OOLD, prepared expressly for the purpose, with great care, by ouraelTea. 

DEBTISTS' REFINED TIN FOIL CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 

A Id eu CHARLES ABBEr & SONS, 

PtaUadclpliU. 



'WHITNEY'S 

IMPROVED VULCANIZER. 

LIST OF PRICES. 

CO n No. 2, with two flasks, wreDches, &c., complete for use, for 

o jr^ alcohol or gas, $15 75, 

•^ ^Sra No. 2, with two flasks, for kerosene 16 75 

No. 3, with three flasks, for alcohol or gas, 16 80 

" " " for kerosene, 17 87 

o ^■H^? 1 Thermometer tube and scale (by mail, postage 6 cents,). . 1 00 

Flasks of malleable iron, g7 

Bolts for flasks, 6 cents each, or in sets of 3, 18 

»4j»- Round wrench, malleable iron, 30 

■ Straight •< " ♦< 26 

i Flask, " «< « 10 

i^:^ Packings, per piece, 5, 

Alcohol lamp, , 75 

S M'0^% ^^ burner, 50 

g ^^■ng Kerosene stove, with jacket to tit vulcanizer, 2 75 

S ^^HH ** without jacket, 2 60 

o Ij^ B S^i '^^^ kerosene stove is a good thing, suited to all vulcanizers. 

All orders, with cash, proro|>tly attended to. 

For sale at all Dental Depots. Buffalo, N. Y. 






flflCIIL 



A substitute for Amalgam in filling badly decayed teeth ; and used 
for resetting Pivot Teeth in badly decayed roots ; also for filling over 
Sensitive Dentine to destroy sensibility, and as a non-conductor of 
beat, and for many other Dental Purposes. 

For sale by all dealers in Dental Materials and by the undersigned. 

One-fourth ounce packages, with directions, sent by mail free of post- 
age, on receipt of ^1. 

ROBHRTS & HOnaHTON, 

POUGHKEEP8IE, N. Y. 



BLOCK TEETH AND VULCANITE. 



I would respectfully Inform the Dbrtal Propessioh that my Laboratory haa been 
REMOVED TO lOO NORTH TENTH STREET, where, after having made 
oonaiderable improvements in my style of carving and enamels, with assistants also I am 
now enabled to execute all orders with promptness and despatch. 

Dentiits wishing to try Vulcanite Base, can have a few cases made at a reduced priee. 

WM. R HALL, 

lOO^North Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 



p. D. M. CO. 
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Special Notice to the Dental Profession. 



« ^•^ ■ 



STRENGTH! BEAUTY!! VARIETY!!! 

Having greatly increased our facilities and added largely to our variety 
of patterns of teeth, we are encouraged, by the growing demand, to make a 

REDUCTION IN OUR PRICES, 

And, therefore, take this method of informing the Dental Profession that 
the following are the rates at which we will furnish our superior Teeth : 

Gum Teeth 16 Cents Each. 

When ordered by the quantity, we will furnish them at the followiDg 
prices for ca8hj)nly : 

For $25.00,^12 sets of 14 Gum Teeth, (168) being a fraction less than 
15c. <aoh. 

For f 50.00, 26 sets of 14 Gum Teeth, (364) being a fraction less than 
14c. each. 

For f lOO.OO, 55 {sets of 14 Gum Teeth, (770) being a fraction less than 
13o. each. 

Onm Teeth 16 Gents Each. 

For 925.00,^20 sets of 14 Plain Teeth, (280) being a fraction less than 
9c. each. 

For 150.00, 42^sets of 14 Plain Teeth, (588) being a fraction over 8ic. each. 

For f 100.00, 89 sets of 14 Plain Teeth, (1246) being a fraction over 8c. each. 



* ^>* . 



Assorted, will be sent by mail, free of charge, to those desiring them. 
i^Theso will enable the Dentist to decide as to the pattern best suited to 
any particular case, which can be ordered by the number on back of sample. 
They will be found very useful. 

PHILADELPHIA DENTAL MANUFACTURING CO. 

Depol, 835 Arch Ktreet. 



Philadelphia Dental naniiiactiiring Company. 



Improved Dental Rubber. 

$6.00 Per Pound. 

(Simpson's Patent, Issded October 16th, 1866.) 

Uaanfiietnred by 



The following Guarantee accompanies each box containing a pound 
of the Rubber: 

a- XJ -A- 1?, -A. l!T T E E . 

The undersigned hereby agrees to, and with the purchaser of this package of 
Dental Kubber, that he will, in consideration of such purchase, protect such pur- 
chaser fVom all loss, cost or damage arising out of any suits in Law or Equity, 
brought against him under the Patent Laws of the United States for using the same 
for Dental Purposes, and will defend against any and all such suits, at his own 
expense, upon reasonable notice and demand. 



(Signed,) A. &. 

Manufacturer. 



Sold by the Philadelphia Dental Manufacturing Company 



SUPERIOR DENTAL PLASTER. 


Manufactured under our direction. 


expressly for Dental Purposes, and decid- 


edly the best article in the Market. 




Six quart Iron Cans, 


% 75 


Twelve quart Iron Cans, 


1 25 


Ualf bushel Iron Cans, 


1 60 


Three peek Iron Cans, 


2 25 


Eight quart Wood Pails, 


- 1 00 


Half bushel Wood Pails, 


1 60 


Bushel Wood Pails, 


- 2 75 


Quarter Barrel, 


2 00 


Half Barrel, 


- 3 25 


Barrel, 


4 75 


Porterage extra. 




i^ddres*: 




PHILADELFHIA DBHTAL MAHUFO 00. 




825 ABCR STBEET, 




PaiLA.DKLPHIA. Pa. 



SAMUEL S. TVHITE, 

MANUFACTURER OP 

PORCELAIN TEETH, 

AND IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 

DENTISTS' MATERIALS. 



^m^ 



PUBLISUER OF THE 



DENTAL COSMOS 

Terms, per annam, in advance, $2.50. 

The Volume Coramenc€S in January. 



^m^ 



(y 226 Pages Octavo, ami containing nearly 1000 Illustrations. 

It is printed on fine paper, neatly bound, and is a complete Directory to the 
Dentist in each Department of the Profession. 

Any Dentist) or Dealer in Dental Goods, who has not already received a copy, 
can obtain one, free of expense, upon application. Let the name of the Town^ 
County and State, and the name of the applicant, be written distinctly. 



MMW^"^ 



o 



a98 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

16 Treniont Row, Boston. 

767 & 769 Broadway, New York. 

103 Randolph Street, Chicago. 



TO THE DENTAL PROFESSION. 



It affords me pleasure to aonounce to my professional brethren, tbat I have 
been using, with great success, in mj practice for several months, 

A SUBSTITUTE FOR RUBBER WORK, 

And can demonstrate, beyond a shadow of a doubt, 
ITS SITPEBIORITT IS EVERY RESPECT TO RUBBER, 

IN STRENGTH, BEAUT V AND DURABILITY. 

It is net acted upon by the Fluids of the Mouth; 

IS A GOOD CONDUCTOR, AND TASTELESS. 

The method consists in the manner of attaching artificial teeth to swedged 
plates. When aluminum is used for upper sot», it 

IS M uiii m mmm mm, 

And for lower cases, 

CAN BE MADE AS HEAVY AS DESIRED. 

Believing it to be the only perfect way of constructing artificial work, 
and desiring that the members of the Dental Profession try this method, 
as soon as possible, and save themselves from paying the burdensome 
rubber tax, I offisr it to them on the following 

OFFICE RIGHTS, FOR 17 TEARS, $25, 

Reserving the right of manufacturing the metal for attaching the teeth. 

METAL FURNISHED BT DENTAL DEPOTS AT $5 PER POUND. 

1 pound sufficient for 40 or 50 cases. 

Those who desire to test this work, can send a swedged plate, fitted to 
the mouth, having the teeth set as desired, and fastened with hard wax. I 
will return the case finished for $3. 



4€T FROM DEED r 

Whereas, Letters Patent of the doited States were granted to T. Yardley Brown, 
of the City of Reading, for an improvement in attaching artificial teeth to Swedged 
Plates, with a Fusible Metal or Alloy; which Letters Patent bear date the seventh 
day of January, 1868. 

T. YARDLEY BROWN, D. D. S., Reading, Pa. 

N. B. Pall instructions given with Office Rights. 



BUFFALO BENTAl MANUFACTDBINI} COMPAM, 

JVo*. 847 itul »4» Main Strtrt, Kuffalo, 3f. T. 

MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN DENTAL GOODS, 




For 8ale al all Pcnfal Depots. 



HALL & ELLIS, 

Block Teeth Manufacturers, 

Comer of Jttch and Tenth Sis.^ M^hila. 



The Bubscribers respectfully inform former patrons and the Profession generally, 
that they have entered into partnership for the purpose of improving and extending 
the Manufacture and Mounting of CARVED BLOCK TEETH. Arrangements 
have been perfected whereby they hope to execute promptly and satisfactobilt 
all orders in this department of Mechanical Dentistry, with which they may be 
favored. 

A New and Valuable form of Gold for Filling Teeth. 

We claim for the above material a combination of the following desirable features: 
MmoIuu Purity y Ease of Manipulation, Perfect Adaptation, Rapidity of Introduction, 
Uniform Compaction y Freedom from Watte, Cohesiveness, Toughness, Solidity , Beauty 
vf Finish, and Mhetion under Fluids. 

These recommendatory qualities have quickly insinuated this Gold into profes- 
flional favor, and although of very recent introduction, it stands approved and pre- 
ferred by most of our best operators in this city. 

^one genuine unless bearing the trade-mark, and also the copy-righted title—- 
*< PLASTIC GOLD." 

JVief per 1-8 ounce, $0.O0, 

INSTRUMENTS— especially designed for its manipulation, file cut handles of 
two patterns. 

Straight Oetoffttnal Handlen, Knob ends, pri<m per set of 1 doz,, $6.00. 
JUouhle Taper Handles, ** " 7.O0, 

Cash must accompany all orders. 

-^ HALL & ELLIS. 



rurnished May 23, 1807. 

tL^ring uned Morgan's Plastic Gold tor the pa<t thre«? inuuths, I 1V«»1 nilliiu to cx|»ref« myself 
fftTOrsbly as to the t<uperiorlty of in working qiialilie-i. J. FOSTER FLAGG, D D.8., 

Professor of Institutes of Dfnti«try, I»hiia<ielphia Dental College. 

Having used for some weeks Mr. Morgan-s Plastic Gold, I am prepared from my experience to 
■•y that the average quality of my work is raised by its use. LOUIri JACK. 

After a trial of some weeks of Mor<an*s Plastic Gold, I am prepart'd to state, that thus far it has 
fully equalled mv expectations. I consider it a valuable contribution to Operative Dentistry. 

GEO. T BARKKR, D.D a , 
Prof, of Dental Pathology ^ Therapeutics. Penna. College of Dent. Surgery. 
1 have used Morgan's Plastic Gold for a short time, and have been much pleased with its 
working qualities. £. WILDMAN, D.D.8 , 

Prof, of Mechanical Dentistry Jc Metallurgy, Penna. College of Dent. Surgery. 

From the manner in which I have found the specimens of Morgan's Plastic <rold capable of being 
worked. I am impressed with the belief that it greatly facilitates operations, and enables one to 
obtsin most exceUeut results as to adaptation and solidity with comparative ease and speed. 

THOS.O 8TBLLWAGEN, D.D.S., 
Demonstrator of Operative Dentistry, Philada. Dental College. 

If the op.>rations which I have made with this Gold shall prove as substantial as they were easily 
nade, I shall esteem the preparation invaluable. J AS. E. GAKRETSON. 

I have ust'd Mr. D. Morgan's Plastic Gofd for somo weeks, and regard its working qualities 
superior to foil. MAHLON KIRK. 

I have use<i .^lorgan's Plastic (Jold for the pa>*t throe w^-eks and with it I have produced appa- 
rently as good results, with le(*s labor, than with foil : therefore think it a valuable auxiliary to 
the dentist. C N. PEIROK. 

I have t<j8ted Morgan's Plastic (fold for some weeks iuo-,t thoroughly, and have been forced 
against previous prejudice to regard it-* W'»rkin.r (jUHiiti«'i Miperinr to any tilling material ever 
«ubmitte<l to the profession. I bflieve it po-t-siMe, by its uj*e. to perform operations unif«»rmly 
better, and in much shorter time than foil. GEO. C. LOAR. 

After having used D. Mor{?»n'.s '* Pla.».:i<: Gold " for fillinsf teoth in my practice for .some weeks, 
I feel no hesitation in prononiiciujf it, in my ojiinion. supiTi'ti- to any other preparaiiou of Gold 
yet offered. I deem it a valuable acqui-»iti'iu in Operative D>*ntistry S, DILLINGHAM. 

Some weeks experience with Morgan'-* I'lastio Gold, has ji'-wven it, in my opinion, superior to 
foil in the ease and rapidity of it.'i manipula*^ion. W . C. HEAD. 

I hare used Morgan's Plastic Gold for some time, and consider it the best filling material ever 
offered to the profes.<iion. SAMUEL J. DICKST. 



"W^OELD'S FA.IR IN PRUSSIA., 



TOR EXCELLENCE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
Tbe MUntion ot Dantisls ii called U> onr late patMniB ot 

SLOCK TEETH FOR RUB.B:ER BASE. 

Id glaiming foi' th«m 

BEAUTY, NATURAL APPEARANCE & TOUGHNESS, 

Wl ara •ndaried by all •rha have giitn iham a trial, aa wall ai bj lb* Tiot that *a haT* 
Jajt racaiTKl a Prue MKDiLat tb« World'! Fair id Fruuia, for aicatlaDCe in tbt maanba- 
Uraot Actilloial Tceib. 
Our auorrmant nf BLook Taalb for Rabbtr Baae is qnlta variad. 

PRICES. 

Block! or Sectioai for Robbar Baia, »>i>anU. 

Single Gum Teelb, " ■• M ■' 

PtalaWoTk, 30 " 

PlaiD Xetth, for Plata Work 10 " 

■ for Rubber Work 10 " ■ 

PiiotTaatb, B ■• 

zroTios. 

Oar Taalh for Rubbir Work bive DOUBLE-BEADED PINS. Thtie are ditlinct and wall 
fonnad. Ooa of tbem 1) raallj inaarlad ix the tooth, the other ii at tha aitremitT of Ifaa 

6 ID, otiTBiDi. Wa thug secure a firm reiiBtacce in ibe bod; of the toolb, and ample ipaoe 

"Bieelalor." 

A Liberal Diicoiuit made to Wbol*i«l« Daalan. 
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ESTAB^HED HORATIO G. KERN, ^^S!"* 

MANUFACTURER OF 

mm hu DENTAL mmmm. &c 



The subscriber would again remind the Dental Profession that he still 
continues to manufacture his celebrated Instruments in all the various 
branches. 

Assiduous attention to the details of the business, which an experience 
of thirty years has afforded, has enabled him to make many improvements 
in his 

UNftlYAUED EXTftACTING PORGBPS. 

Both as regards their quality and adaptation to the purposes for which 
they are intended, a desideratum which will be appreciated by all wishing 
to purchase Instruments, that are reliable and of long and well 
established reputation. 
All orders entrusted to his care will be promptly attended to. 

HORATIO G. KERN, 

No, 25 North Sixth St., Philadelphia. 



CONSTANTLY ON HAND 



DENTAL LATHES, (Various Kinds.) 



Atomizers, 

Dental Files, Rubber Files, 

Impression Cups, File Carriers. 

Excavators, Bar Drills, 

Foil Shears, Plate Shears 

SLIDING NERVE SOCKETS AND BITS 

PORCEUIII TEETH IND DENTISTS' MITERIILS. 

HORATIO G. KERN, 

Ho. 25 North Siocth Street^ Philadelphia. 

V^ Catalogues furnlBhed on applioation. 



R. \r. ABOHER'S 

IMPROVED DENTAL CHAIR. 

Patented September 4, 1§60. 



■sf'^i So 
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CHARLES ABBBT & SONS. 

MANPFACTDRERS OF 

DENTISTS' FINE GOLD AND TIN FOIL, 

PHILAUBLPHIA. 

The Attention of Dentists is invited to our FINE GOLD FOIL, which >■ 
i>repared under our constant personal supervision. Our Noa. arc 4, 5, 6| 
and 8. 

We are also mauufacturing an ADHESIVE FINE GOLD FOIL, 
i4os. 4, 5 and 6. 

ALL our Gold Foil is manufactured frota AB§OLIfTELT PURE 
410LD, prepared expressly for the purpose, with great care, by ourselves. 

DENTISTS' KEFINED TIN FOIL CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 

A Id Mi CifAKLES ABBEY & SONS, 

PbUstlelphla. 



TVHITNEY'S 

imPROVED VULCANIZER. 

LIST OF PRICES. 

c/) n No. 2, with two flasks, wrenches, &c., complete for use, for 

yj ^^^ alcohol or gas, $16 7& 

•0 kj£jffii No. 2, with two flasks, for kerosene, 16 75 

No. 8, with three flasks, for alcohol or gas, 16 80 

" " " for kerosene, 17 87 

^ ^^B^ 4 Thermometer tube and scale (by mail, postage 6 cents,). . 1 00 

Flasks of malleable iron, 87 

Bolts for flasks, 6 cents each, or in sets of 3, 18 

^jj^-^ Round wrench, malleable iron, 80 

" m Straight *« « *« 26 

Jl Flask, « " ♦< , 10 

^tnl^ Packings, per piece, 5 

•i ^^rssJ Alcohol lamp, 76 

hi ^- ,.'-.L-iA Gas burner, 50 

o ^^^^^mT Kerosene stove, with jacket to Ht Tulcanizer, 2 75 

Hi ^^^Hl without jacket, 2 50 

^ ISHfe^ ^^® kerosene stove is a good thing, suited to all vulcanizers. 

""|g pMpj ^, AH orders, with cash, promptly attended to. 

For sale at all Dental Depots. Buffalo, N. Y. 





a&a&ll&llli 



A Bubstitute for Amalgam in filling badly decayed teeth ; and used 
for resetting Pivot Teeth in badly decayed roots ; also for filling over 
Sensitive Dentine to destroy sensibility, and as a non-conductor of 
heat, and for many other Dental Purposes. 

For sale by all dealers in Dental Materials and by the undersigned. 

One-fourth ounce packages, with directions, sent by mail free of post- 
age, on receipt of $1. 

ROBERTS & HOUaHTON, 

POUGHKEEP8IE, M. Y. 



BLOCK TEBTH and VULCANITE. 



I would TMpeotfully inform the Dihtal PBorsssiOH that my Laboratory has boon 
RBMOVEID TO lOO NORTH TENTH STREET, where, after haying made 
eonsiderable improvements in my style of oarring and enamels, with assistants also, I am 
now enabled to ezeonte all orders with promptness and despatch. 

Dentists wishing to try Yolcanite Base, can have a few oases made at a reduoed priee. 

WM. & HALL, 

MO^North Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 



p. D. M. CO. 



Special Notice to the Dental Profession, 



« ^•> I 



STRENGTH! BEAUTY!! VARIETY!!! 

Having greatly increased our facilities and added largely to our varieij 
^f patterns of teeth, we are encouraged, by the growing demand, to make a 

REDUCTION IN OUR PRICES, 

And, therefore, take this method of informing the Dental Profession that 
the following are the rates at which we will furnish our superior Teeth : 

Ghim Teeth 16 Oents Each. 

When ordered by the quantity, we will furnish them at the followiDg 
prices for cashj^nly : 

For 925.00,^12 sets of 14 Gum Teeth, (168) being a fraction less than 
15c. ^aoh. 

For f 50.00, 26 sets of 14 Gum Teeth, (364) being a fraction leas thaa 
14o. each. 

For $100.00, 55|[8ets of 14 Gum Teeth, (770) being a fraction less than 
13c. each. 

Onm Teeth 16 Oents Each. 

For 925.00,^20 sets of 14 Plain Teeth, (280) being a fraction less than 
9c. each. 

For 950.00, 42;sets of 14 Plain Teeth, (588) being a fraction over 8io. each. 

For 9100.00, 89 sets of 14 Plain Teeth, (1246) being a fraction over 8c. each. 



Assorted, will be sent by mail, free of charge, to those desiring them. 
e^Theso will enable the Dentist to decide as to the pattern best suited to 
any particular case, which can be ordered by the number on back of sample. 
They will be found very useful. 

PHILADELPHIA DENTAL MANUFACTURINQ CO. 

Depots 838 ilrch Street. 



Philadeipliia Dental Ilianiilacliirins Company* 



Improved Dental Kubber. 

$6.00 Per Pound. 

(Simpson's Patent, Issobd October 16th, 1866.) 

Uanolietnred by 



The following Guarantee accompanies each box containing a pound 
of the Rubber: 



The ubdersigned hereby agrees to, and with the purchaser of this package of 
Dental Kubber, that he will, in consideration of such purchase, protect such pur- 
chaser fVom all loss, cost or damage arising out of any suits in Law or Equity, 
brought against him under the Patent Laws of the United States for using the same 
for Dental Purposes, and will defend against any and all such suits, at his own 
expense, upon reasonable notice and demand. 



(Signed,) A. R. i»^«.«-, 

Manufacturer, 



Sold by the Philadelphia Dental Manufacturing Company 



SUPERIOR DENTAL PLASTER. 



Manufactured under our direction, expressly for Dental Purposes, and decid- 
edly the best article in the Market. 

Six quart Iron Cans, - - - $ 75 

Twelve quart Iron Cans, - - - 1 25 

Half bushel Iron Cans, - - - 1 60 

Three peck Iron Cans, - - - 2 25 

Eight quart Wood Pails, - - - 1 00 

Half bushel Wood Pails, - - - 1 60 

Bushel Wood Pails, - - - - 2 75 

Quarter Barrel, - - - - 2 00 

Half Barrel, 3 25 

Barrel, - - - - 4 75 
Porterage extra. 

PHILADBLFHIA DBHTAL MAHTTFO 00. 
825 ARCH STREET, 

Philadelphia. Pa. 



Philadelphia Dental nianulhclnring Company. 



WITH ' 

DR, BARKER'S FLEXIBLE RUBBER HOOD. 



This IB oonsidered the beal arraTigemeni for iht purpose, ftoJ ita use has 
been adopted bt thb most experienced operators. 

The Hood covers both mouth and noae, while one valve opens at every 
inhsUtion snd tba other at every eshalaiioQ. ' -. 

Having t, supply of these, we are now prepared to fill ordere for tbem 
promptly. 

LIST OF PRICES. 

Oaa Generator, including Four Jars, Retort and Chemicals, $15.00 

Dr. Barker's Gasometer, 35.00 

InhaliDg Bag, 7 gallons 6.2& 

Retorts, Tubulated, 1.00 

" Plwn, 75 

AmmoDia, Fused, per lb. 65 

Mouth-piece, Plain, . ■ . . , . 2.00 

with Valves, 4.00 

" " and Trumpet Knd, . . . 4.75 

» " and Flozible Hood, . . . 5.00 

Trumpet end, 75 

Flexible Hood, 1.00 

Obemioals, per set 60 

Glass Jars, ready for use, eaoh, ...... 3.00 

Robber Tube, i ineh, per foot, 20 

Rubber Hose, j " » 85 

Condensing i)h ambers, 75 

Sand Bath, 25 

Gas Stove, 2.50 

Kerosene Oil Stove, 2 huraers 3.0O 

FHILADELPHIl DENTAL MANdFlCTVBINe GOMPANT, 

825 JJnh Street, Philadilpfna, 



NEW EDITION. 
iisrsTRXJCXioisrs 

PREPARATION, ADMINISTRATION and PROPERTIES 

OF 

PROTOXIDE OF NITROOEN OR LAUBHINQ GAS, 

FOR DESTAL «\D SIRGlCtL FFRPOSES, 

BY GEO. T. B.IRKER, D. H. S^, 

ProfeBsor of Principles of Denial Surgery and Therapeutics in the 

Pennsylvania College of Pental Surgery. 

Philadelphia Dental Mannfactaring Cbmpasy, 



f BE JLSfaBQB. 
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THE LATEST ! THE STRONGEST ! THE BEST ! 
We p«rtieularlj recommend ihis Fla^k to jour notice, as it lias no sape- 
rior, aod is giving eoiire sajiffaciion in all re.sppol?. 

Prim, Biua I; OH 

" Iron TinttJ 1 50 

" ' 1 2S 

" B<ltaed Sbi m 

PHILMLPIIIl DEM»L MiMFUTlRIMi tOflPUvi 

No. 825 ARCH STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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PRICE Sl.OO A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
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THE DENTAL TIMES, 

A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF DENTAL SCIENCE, 

PUBLISHED BY THE 

PAOULTY OF THE PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE of DENTAL SUKGEET. 



The Times will be issued on the first of the months of January, April, 
July and October of each year — the volume commencing in July, 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 

One Year, in advance, - $1 00. | Single Oopies, - - 30 Oents. 

ADVERTISEMENTS received at following rates: 

One Pa^e, one year, - $95 OO. One Pa^e, one insertion, tT OO. 

Half Page, " - 13 OO. Half Page, '* 3 50. 

Quarter Pa{^e, one year, - - . • 97 OO. 



« ♦' 



CXT* Wc are prepared to supply back volumes and numbers of the Dental Times. 
Articles sent lor publication must be received fifteen days before the day of issue 
of the Journal, and should be directed to James Truman, 1221 Spruce street. 

All matters relating to the business management must be directed to T. L. 
Buckingham, Dtan* 



(Ettablishod by J AS. H. ASH^EAD In IS39.) 
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Of tlie ATarious Numbers, (3, 4, ff, 6, 8, lO and 12.) 



CHEMICALLY PURE 



93^ l?fl3S« &@^^^a@» ^f ' 



JAS. H. ASHxMEAD & SONS' 
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REQUIRES LESS MERCURY THAN OTHERS, 

It does not Contract. It will not Oxide, And can be worked longer 
than any other ^ and becomes VEB Y HARD in a short time. 

Price $2.50 per oz. 
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JAS. H. ASHMEAD & SONS' 
No. 41 TRUMBULL ST., 

HARTFORD, CONN. 
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SAMUEL S. WHITE, 

MANUFACTURER OF 

PORCELAIN TEETH, 

AND IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 

DENTISTS' MATERIALS. 



^m^ 



PUBLISHER OF TEE 



DENTAL COSMOS 

Terms, par annum, in advance, $2 50. 

The Volume Commences in January, 



<^m^ 



Of 226 Pages Octavo^ and containing nearly 1000 Iltustrations, 

It is printed on fine paper, neatly bound, and is a complete Directory to the 
Dentist in each Department of the Profession. 

Any Dentist, or Dealer in Dental Goods, who has not already rccciyed a copy, 
can obtain one, free of expense, upon application. Let the name of the Town, 
County and State, and the name of the applicant, be written distinctly. 
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ff38 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

16 Treinont Row, Bos tan. 

767 & 769 Broadway, Kew York. 

103 Randolph Street, Chicago. 



TO THE DENTAL PROFESSION. 



^ • » 



It afforda me pleasure to aDQOUDoe to my profesaioDal brethren, tbat I have 
been Qsiiig, with great suoceaa, in my practice for several months, 

A SUBSTITUTE FOR RUBBER WORK, 

And ean demonstrate, beyond a shadow of a donbt, 
ITS SmPBRIOSITT IH EVEEY EE8PBCT TO BUBBSR. 

IN STRSNOTH, BXAUTY AND DURABILITF. 

It is not acted upon by the Fluids of the Mouth; 

18 A OOOD CONBUOTOBi AND TA8TBLB88. 

The method consists in the manner of attaching artificial teeth to swedged 
plates* When aluminam is used for upper sets, it 

IS M iiiHT AS mm will. 

And for lower cases, 

CAN BE MADE AS HEAVY AS DESIRED. 

Believing it to be the only perfect way of constructing artificial work, 
and desiring that the members of the I>ental Profession try this method, 
as soon as possible, and save themselves from paying the burdensome 
rubber tax, I offer it to them on the following 

OFFIOB RIGHTS, FOR 17 YEARS, $25, 

Reserving the right of manufacturing the metal for attaching the teeth. 

HBTAI FVBBISHBD BT DSVTAL DBPOTS AT $5 PBB POUND. 

1 pound sufficient for 40 or 50 cases. 

Those who desire to test this work, can send a swedged plate, fitted to 
the month, having the teeth set as desired, and fastened with hard wax. I 
will return the case finbhed for 9 3. 

EXTR4GT FROM DEED: 

Whereas, Letters Patent of the United States were granted to T. Yardley Brown, 
of tlie City of Reading, for an improvement in attaching artificial teeth to Swedged 
Plates, with a Fusible Metal or Alloy; which Letters Patent bear date the seventh 
day of January, 1868. 

T. YARDLEY BROWN, D. D. S., Reading, Pa. 

N. B. Full instructions given with 0^36 Kights. 



BUFFALO DENTAL UANUFACTUHING CO. 

JTh. 30T and 309 Main Strett, Buffalo, IT. T. 

MANUFACIDRKRS AlfD DEALERS IN DENIAL GOODS. 

AV WBOI.MAUI Un> BTFAIL 



WHITNEY'S ANNEALINO LAMP. 




Tbli <■ 1 glHa limp with > ttmmb plH* ftit idjaitlnf the bIh oT tb* 
llIiDS. The bnH tnrut whidi bnlilBthe Injii rtiiiacabl<.udiilsant* Uw 
Latxmtoo'OuBiiniFr.eDkbUDK the Denllit to dh akhtr AJodiol or Qu. 
Dluielci nf Tnj' 4 iDnbet. Height of Lamp. ^ iarbet. 



PUenUd Jin. 14, 1S«8. 




I be« InvejitloD A>t the parpoM 



SITO"W- <Sc XjETWIS' JLR.TIOTJIjA.T'OE.. 




A New and Sabstantlal Article. 






I. ». Co., luiYlnir pnrchiuMl lie pKnclpel JnWnll on ValninlMra, cnwrinB the 1m- 



SvTWAia, Ooiuber IV.IUT. 



IllLEm ||eDICAL IJOLIEGB OF PENNSVLIfAliM. 

This College holds three sessions each year. The first session com- 
mences October 8th, and continues autil the end of January ; the second 
session commences February 1st, and contioueii until the bet^inuing of May ) 
the third session continues throughout the summer months. 

It has an able corps of twelve Professors, and every Department of 
Medicine and Surgery is thoroughly taught. 

Every facility in the wa^ of illustrations, morbid specimens, herbarium, 
chemical and philosophical apparatus, microscopes, instruments of the latest 
invention for physical examinations and diagnosis will be provided, 

Splendid Hospital and Clinical Instruction are afforded ; free tickets 
to all our City Hospitals are provided ; Dissecting Material abundant at a 
nominal cost. 

Perpetual Scholarships are sold for $60. Send for Circular. 

THE ECLECTIC MEDICAL JOURNAL OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

Published monthly, contains 48 pages of original matter. Price, $2 per annum. 
The largest, finest and most pr.)gres9ive Medical Journal in the (Jnited States. 
Splendid inducements to the getter up of clubs. 

Beautiful premium engravings, valued at $3, given to every subscriber. 

iSpecimcn copies sent free, on application. 

Address: JOHN BUCHANAN, 

227 JV. Twelfth Si,, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A Beautiful and Excellent Preparation for Filling Teeth. 

For ihis new eonibination of metals, (ohemioally pare,) for dental purposes, great 
anperiority is olaimod over ordinary amalgams. It will remnin brighfc for years, and when 
used aeeording to diriicUons, will preserve teeth m9re perfeotly than any artiole in nse, 
except gold; and under many oircumrttances can be sacoessfally used for the permanent 
preservation of teeth when gold would prove a failure in the hands of a large majority of 
operators. 

The process of eomblnlng and purifying the metals is such as to guarantee comparative 
freedom irom the tarnish of fillings or discoloration of teeth, so often observed from the use 
of ordinary amalgam. Ten years experience with it, in the hands of some of the moat 
skillful members of the profession, has ^iroven its'exoelleoce. 

The increasing demand for a reliable amalgam has prompted the introduction of this 
article, with the ooofidence that it will give entire satiefaotion to those who use it rightly. 

To manuf4cture a superior amalgam, always uniform in quality and texture, at a 
moderate cnst. it Is necessary to m-«ke it in large lots and by the aid uf machinery. It is 
also necessary that each lot be thoroughly tested by a competent dentist before offering 
it for sale. 

The inventor has mide such arragements for its mannfaoture, as enable him to guar- 
antee the reliability of every paokig^. 

To meat the idea« of different operators, two grades are manufactured, (same quality,) 
differing oaly in fineness, (No 1, fine. No. 2 medium coarse.) securely pat up in quarter, 
half and one ounce packages, with printed directions inclosed, with Tbadk MarkoI manu- 
faoturer on each package and circular. 

Betail Price, ..... $4.00 per oz. 

A LIBERAL DISCOUiNT TO DEALERS. 

S. S. Whits will fill all orders, wholesale or retail, at manufacturer's 
rates, at either of his depots, or orders from the trade only luay be addressed 
to the manufacturer, 

Dr. B. F. ARRINGTON, 



AVAKDID TO 

■WORLD'S Fj^IR in RRUSSIA, 

laes, 

fOK SXCSLLSSCS W THE MANVFACTURS OF ARTIFICIAL TSSTH 
Tlia KttiDtlon of DinUiU la g>ll*ll to oar Ute psttani* of 

SLOCK TEETH FOR r:u;b.b:er base. 

Id eUlmlDg for IIwid 

BEAUTY, NATURAL APPEARANCE & TOUGHNESS, 

Wi are andantd bjr all who b»« gtraD tbem ■ trial. ■■ wall u b; Iha faot that wa ban 
jut TMalTBd a pRiii Ubdjl at lb* Woild't Fair in PruMla, fat aicdlmce in tliamuatM- 
tar* of Artlflolal Tasrh 
Oar aMorimeDt of Blook Taatb for Rnbbar Baia li qolta Tailad. 

PRICES. 

BloobiorSaatioiunir BnbbarBaa*, Mcantl. 

8Idi1* Qnm Taatb, '■ " SO ■' 

'• " PlatoWorlt, SO " 

PJkln la*lli. for Plata WoTb 10 " 

'■ fur RubbarWoik 10 •• 

PiTotTaath, 8 " 

irOTICB. 

OarTacthfarKiibbarWork h«reDOCBLE-HEADRD PINS. TbcMirediillnet and odl 
formad. Ona of Ibam 1> rull; Inigrlad in tba tootb, lbs uibar li at Iha uircmit; of ilii 

tbr tba reientloD of Uia lubbar aiunod tba pin ouiuda. Our siuiomari prQnounea tJlaB 
■' EnalitoT.'' 

A Ub«nl OiMonnt mada to WhoUMi* Daalnt, 



JOHNSON &. LUND. 



«i^" HORATIO a. KBHN, "[^ 



mm IM DBIITAL IHSTIVHBHTS. K 



The subscriber would again remind the Dental Profession that he still 
continues to manufacture his celebrated lostruments in all the yarious 
branches. 

Assiduous attention to the details of the business, which an experience 
of thirty years has afforded, has enabled him to make many improvements 
in his 

UNRIVALLED EXTRACTING FORCEPS, 

Soth as regards their quality and adaptation to the purposes for which 
tLey are intended, a desideratum which will be appreciated by all wishing 
to purchase Instruments, that are reliable and of long and well 
established reputation. 

All orders entrusted to hb care will be promptly' attended to. 

HORATIO a. KERN, 

Ho, 26 North Sixth St., Philadelphia. 



CONSTANTLY ON HAND 



DENTAL LATHES, (Various Kinds.) 

▼nlcaniaers. Atomizers, 

Dent 1 Files, Rubber Files, 

Impression Cap% File Carriers, 

Excavators, Bur Drills, 

Foil Shears, Plate Shears. 

SLIDING NERVE SOCKETS AND BITS 

PORCEUm TEETH AND DENTISTS' MITERIUS. 

HORATIO G. KERN, 

Xo. 25 North Sixth Street, rhiladeiphia. 

IT?* Catalogues furnished on application. 



R. Vr. ABOHER'S 

IMPROVED DENTAL CHAIR. 



ratcnled September 4, 1§6«. 
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CHABI.es ABBE7 & SONS, 

XAMUFACIUBEES OF 

DENTISTS' FINE GOLD AND TIN FOIL, 

N-OS. SaS <So 380 FEA.Il STREET, 
PHII.ADEI.PHIA. 

The ■Uention of Dentists is iavited to our FIMB GOLD FOIL, which is 
prepared under our constant personal supervision. Our Nos. are 4, fi) ff> 
uid 8. 

We are also manufacturiog an ADUESIVE FINE GOLD FOIL, 
Nos. 4, 5 anil 6. 

ALL our Gold Foil is maoufactured from ABSOLVTELT PKBB 
COLD, prepared expressly for the purpose, with great care, bj ourselTes. 

DENTISTS' REFINED TIN FOIL CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 

AddrcflB CHARLES ABBEY A SONS, 



The Sabscriber is obliged to retire frcm bnsiness immediately, and to do so 
and briDg my terms within the reach of any worthy party, I will ask nothing for good 
will and the work engaged, and will rent a portion of Furniture and Tools, provi- 
ded the applicant has not the means to purchase the whole. 

My Frices are as high as any in the State, and my Office consists of four 
rooms, elegantly furnished. This is a rare chance for a young man who under- 
stands bis business, as I will take pains to have him succeed. 

Address : 

J. a. CAMPBELL, 

Car* of DAWSON WOODRUFF, Attoivey-at-Law, 

NEWTON. SnsBOK Oo., N. J. 



MANUFACIURER OF TEETH. 

&BBCOVBD SO 

No. 621 SOT7TH TENTH ST., 

Where he haB for sale a ]a)>ge assortment of the LATEST IMPROVED 
TEETH for all kinds oi Rabber and Plate Work, with Double-Headed 
Pin? ; together with an assortment of all kinds of DENTAL INSTRU- 
MENTS and other artieles needed hj the Profession. 
All orders promptly filled. 




A substitute for Amalgam in filling badly decayed teeth -, and used 
for resetting Pivot Teeth in badly decayed roots ; also for filling over 
Sensitive Dentine to destroy sensibility, and as a non-conductor oi 
beat, and for many other Dental Purposes. 

For sale by all dealers in Dental Materials and by the undersigned. 

One-fourth ounce packages, with directions, sent by mail free of post- 
age, on receipt of 9 1* 

ROBERTS & HOUQHTON, 

POVGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 



BLOCK teeth and VULCANITE. 



I would rcmpectfully inform the Dsntal Profession that my Laboratory hu been 
RBMOVED TO lOO NORTH TENTH STREET, where, after having made 
censulerable improTemenU in my style of carving and enameli, with assistanto also, I am 
DOW enabled to execute all orders with promptness and despatch. 

D«ntt<(s wishing to try Vuloanita Base, can have a few oases made at a reduced price. 

VniL R HALL, 

100 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 
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p. D. M. CO. 
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Special Notice to the Dental Frofession. 
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STRENGTH! BEAUTY!! VARIETY!!! 

Having greatly iooreased onr faoilities and added largely to oar Tariety 
of patterns of teeth, we are encouraged, by the growing demand, to make a 

REDUCTION IN OUR PRICES, 

And, therefore, take this method of informing the Dental Profession that 
the following are the rates at which we will furnish oar saperior Teeth : 

[^iir^Q[u [p;^o©[i©o 

Chun Teeth 16 Oents Each. 

When ordered by the quantity, we will famish them at the following 
prices for cash only: 

For 925.00,;i2 sets of 14 Gum Teeth, (168) being a fraction less than 
16c. each.' 

For 950.00, 26 seta of 14 Qam Teeth, (864) being a fraction leas than 
14c. each. 

For tlOO.OO, 65 *sets of 14 Gam Teeth, (770) being a fraction lees than 
18c. each. 

Gam Teeth 16 Oents Each. 

For 925.00,^20 sets of 14 Plain Teeth, (280) being a fraction leas than 
9c. each. 

For $50.00, 42.set8 of 14 Plain Teeth, (588) being a fraction over 8}o. each. 

For 9100.00, 89 sets of 14 Plain Teeth, (1246) being a fraction oyer 8o. each. 



>^>» I 



Assorted, will be sent by mail, free of charge, to those desiring them. 
These will enable the Dentist to decide as to the pattern best suited to 
any particular case, which can be ordered by the number on back of sample. 
They will be found very useful. 

PHILADELPHIA DENTAL MANUFACTURINO CO. 

Depot, 8M Arch Street. 



Philadelphia Denial Mannfaclnriog Company. 



Improved Dental Rubber, 

$6.00 Per Pound. 

(Simpson's Patent, Issued October IBth, 1866.) 

Ihnti&etured bj 








The following Guarantee accompanies each box containing a pound 
of the Rubber : 



The aodertigned herebj aj^rees to, and with tbe purchaser of this package of 
Dbvtal Rubbbb, that he will, m consideration of such plirchase, protect such par- 
chaser from all loss, coat or damage arising out of any. suits in Law or Equity, 
brought against him under the Patent Laws of tbe United States for using the same 
for Dehtal Pubposbs, and will defend against any and all such suits, at his own 
expense, upon reasonable notice and demand. 



(SXOBBD,) A, IL. 

Mamjiifojcturern 



Sold by the Philadelphia Dental Manuracturing Company 

SUPERIOR DENTAL PLASTER. 
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Manufactured under our direction, expressly for Dental Purposes, and decid- 
edly tbe best article in the Market. 

Six quart Iron Cans, - ... $ 75 

Twelve quart Iron Cans, • - - 1 25 

Half bushel Iron Cans, ... 1 60 

Three peek Iron Cans, - - - 2 25 

Eight quart Wood Pails, - - - 1 00 

Half bushel Wood Pails, - - . 160 

Bushel Wood Pails, - * - * 2 75 

Quarter Barrel, • . * - - 2 00 

Half Barrel, - - - - - 3 25 

Barrel, - - . - - 4 75 
Porterage extra. 

PHILADZLPHIA DBITAL XAHITFa CO. 

825 ARCH STREET, 

Philadelphia. Pa. 



Philadelphia Dental IHanufhcturing Company. 



WITH ' 

DR. BARKER'S FLEXIBLE RUBBER HOOD, 



This is coDsidered tho best arrangimtni for the purpose, tai its use has 
been adoptkd bt the most KxpEaiENOED op eb A tors. 

The Hood covers both mouth and nose, while one valve opens at every 
iohalktion and ihe other at every exhalaiion. 

Having a supply of these, ne are now prepared to fill orders for them 
promptly. 

LIST OF FRIGES. 

Qos Oencralor, including Four Jars, Retort and Cheniioals, . (15.00 

Dr. Barker's Gasometer, Sb.OO 

lohaliDg Bug, 7 gallons, 6.25 

Retorts, TubuUied, l.OO' 

" Plain, ........-'. 75 

Ammoni*, Fused, per lb. 65 

Moutb-pieoe, Plain, . 2.00 

" with Valve . . . 4.00 

« " and Trumpet End, . . , 4.75 

" << and Flexible Hood, . . . 5.00 

Trampetend, 75 

Flexible Hood, 1.00 

Chemioals, per set, 50 

Glass Jars, ready for use, each, ..,.•. 3.00 

Rubber Tube, i inch, per foot, 20 

Rubber Hose, | >• " 35 

Condensing (Jbambera, 75 

Sand Bath, 25 

Gas Stove, 2.50 

Kerosene Oil Stove, 2 buraers, 3.0<) 

PBlUDELPfllA DENTAL MANrFiiTCRlNG COMPANY, 

823 JJrcA Strttt, PMladelpAta. 



NEW EDITION. 

PBEPARITION, ADHINISmilON lod PROPERTIES 

OP 

PROTOXIDE OF NITROSEN OR LAUQHINQ QAS, 

FOR DENTIL AND SVRGICiL PDBPOSES. 

BY GEO. T. BARKER, D. D. S., 

Professor of Priaciplee of Dental Snrger; and Therapeuties in tho 
Petmsjlvania College of Deotal Snrgerj: 

Philadelphia Dental Mannfactorisg Company, 

PHILADELPHIA, 1867. 

Price, one dollar. 



imn &M6S0E wikmm. 




THE LATEST! THE STEONQEST ! THE BEST! 

We p.rti....lBplv ri.<-cmmpn.i tl.i^ Fl.sk tf Jf-U' "-•'■"-, a- " hs= H" SUpo- 

iior, and a giiiiiL ciirirc -ilt facrioti in all reipectt 



PHlLiDELPIIIA D£.\T,1L MiMFUTlRIU' C0MP,1M, 

No. 82S ARCH STREET, 

PBILADELPHM, PA. 
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|P§ilaklj)|iii §ental Manufacturing Co. 

DEPOT, 825 ARCH STREET, 

rBlLADBL7HIA, PA. 

RUBENCAME & STOCKTON and W. A. DUFF & CO., 

PORCELAIN TEBThTgOLD AND TIX FOIL, 

Dealera id every variety of INSTRUMKNTS and MATERIALS required 
by the Sentiat. All orders carefully aud promptly filled. Write pluiuly, 
giving nftiue ftud residence in full, and address as above. 

V. &. BUFF, Pmiilent. J. L RCBEXCIHE. TrniiiKr. 

T- H. STOCKTO?!, Jr., Seerelatr. Dr. J. J. GBIFFITn, Sflp^rinttDdtBt. 
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THE DENTAL TIMES, 

A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF DENTAL' SCIENCE, 

PUBLI8HSD BT THE 

FAOULTT OF TEE PEHHSYLTAIIA OOLLEOE of DEHTAL SUBGEBT. 



The TiMis will be issued on the first of the months of January, April, 
July and October of each year — the yolume commencing in July. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 

One Tear, in adyanoe, - $1 00, I Single Oopiesi - - 30 Oents. 

ADVERTISEMENTS received at following rates : 

One Pa|(e, one year, • 936 OO. i One Paice* one inBertloo. fT CO. 

Half Page, «* - 13 OO. | Half Page, •' 3 60. 

C^uarter Page, one year, . • « f y oo. 



[IT* We are prepared to supply back volumes and nnnibers of the Dkntal Times. 
Articles sent for publication must be recuived fifteen days before the day of issue 
of the Journal, and should be directed to Jambs Tmuman, 1221 Spruce street. 

All matters relating to the business management must be directed to T. L 
BuOKiSGHAM, Dean. 



(EttaMtolied by MAH. H. ASHABAD la iS39.) 
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or tine "VariorLS Niunbers. ^3« 4, ff, a, 8, lO and ISO 



CHEMICALLY PURE 




§rf>3^» aitii^Qa®« «i9' 
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JAS. H. ASHMEAD & SONS' 
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REQUIRES LESS MERCURY THAN OTHERS 

Jt does not Contract. It Mil not Oxide. And can be worked longer 
than any other, and becomes VEB Y HARD in a short time. 

Price $2.50 per oz. 



■►^^■4^ 



JAS. H. ASHMEAD & SONS' 
No. 41 'TRUMBULL ST., 

flAETFOED, CONN. 
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SAMUEL S. WHITE, 

MANUFACTURER OF 

PORCELAIN TEETH, 

AND IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 

DENTISTS' MATERIALS. 
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PUBLISHER OF THE 



DENTAL COSMOS 

Terms, per annum, in advaneep $250. 

The Volume Commences in January. 



^m^ 



Of22Q Pages Octavo^ and containing nearly 1000 lUustraHont. 

It is printed on fine paper, neatly bound, and is a complete Directory to the 
Dentist in each Department of the Profession. 

Any Dentist, or Dealer in Dental Goods, who has not already receiyed a copy» 
can obtain one, free of expense, upon application. Let the name of the Town, 
County and State, and the name of the applicant, be written distinctly. 
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ff98 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

16 Tremont Kow, Boston. 

767 & 7rO Broadiray, new York:. 

103 Randolph Street, Chieaco. 



TO THE DENTAL PROFESSION. 



It afforda Die pleasure to aonoaoce to my professional brethren, tbat I have 
been using, with great sucoess, in my practice for several months, 

A SUBSTITUTE FOR RUBBER WORK, 

And can demonstrate, beyond a shadow of a doubt, 
m SVPBRIOKITT IH EVEEY &B8PBCT TO BXTBBXE. 

IN STRENGTH, BEAUTY AND DUBABILITT. 

It is not acted upon by the Fluids of the Mouth; 

IS A QOOD CONDUCTOR, AND TASTELESS. 

The method consists in the manner of attaching artificial teeth to s wedged 
plates. When aluminum is used for upper sets, it 

II M imi IS mmm mwk. 

And tor lower cases, 

CAN BE MADE AS HEAVY AS DESIRED. 

Believing it to be the only perfect way of constructing artificial work, 
and desiring that the members of the Dental Profession try this method, 
as soon as possible, and save themselves from paying the burdensome 
rubber tax, I offer it to them on the following 

OFFICE RIGHTS, FOR 17 TEARS, $25, 

Reserving the right of manufacturing the metal for attaching the teeth. 

METAL PUBVI8HBD BT DEHTAL DBPOTB AT $6 PBB POUND 

1 pound sufficient for 40 or 50 cases. 

Those who desire to test this work, can send a swedged plate, fitted to 
the mouth, having the teeth set as desired, and fastened with hard wax. I 
will return the case finished for 9 3. 

EXTRACT FROM DEED: 

Whereas f Jietters Patent of the United States were granted to T. Yardley Brown, 
of the City of Reading, for an improvement in attaching artificial teeth to Swedged 
Plates, with a Fusible Metal or Alloy; which Letters Patent bear date the sevent 
day of January, 1868. 

T. YARDLEY BROWN, D. D. S., Reading. Pa. 

N. B. Full instructions given with Office Rights. 



SNOW & LEWIS' EXTENSION BEAOKET. 



TblaBTKkelirl11beniandtnlMth»itn>ngM(irtIelBor tb*klnctlnlli«UTfcet Tbceitsiria 
u •Btvwd by ■ nut ilLdliw InU ■ plpt. Vnm Ui« jurU being ilwira la Una Uds Bncket «lll t> 
fondd ftve friim Ihnt nustvudliKira whltli li IntKinnblD fmro jolnml onM. It ll fnniish«l ritht 
Bronied or Sllier l')iitiid. The uble li black wiliiui, lelitt lined, wid roart«n Incbs* In diuncta 

Tha Bnukat ii alio mada nitfa a gu umeallu appantu; gu baine bnnftit tn Ummck Ih 
Bneket mUnlj mt ol il^lit, ud oomlng np UuoDfli UM oaBtn of Iba taEla. 



LE'WIS' J^Z:T3SrE.A.XjI3^C3- Xj^lidllE'. 




H-A-YES' oo3sr3DE3srsi3sra- ifijASk:. 



nalDg It Iba mbbv la pluvd wlUiln (he pUain 
mnald and F.yllndcr ahoon <in tha Saak, and la 
rwlnallT wndeDwl Into tha moold whUa tbB 
Duk U Immcned In boiling watir. 



Patontad Febnury Ith, IB 



SITCW & rjE"WTS' JLIt17IOTJXAA.TOSe^ 




A New and Snbst&ntlal Artiole. 



Thli Arttmlatar ll (tnoc nd mil Bttcd 
Ihmighotlt, and li apabla of being lalaad utd 
lomrad to aaBommodata fDll or half aMk. 



■FA.rr:HiisrT asroTicE. 



IcLECTIC MgDICIL (JOLLEGB OF PeNNSTLriNU. 



•#^- 



This College holds three sessions each year. The first session com- 
mences October 8th, and continues antil the end of January ; the second 
session commences February 1st, and continues until the beginning of May ; 
the third session continues throughout the summer months. 

It has an able corps of twelve Professors, and every Department of 
Medicine and Surgery is thoroughly taught. 

Every facility in the way of illustrations, morbid specimens, herbarium, 
chemical and philosophical apparatus, microscopes, instruments of the latest 
invention for physical examinations and diagnosis will be provided. 

Splendid Hospital and Clinical Instruction are afforded ; free tickets 
to all our City Hospitals are provided ; Dissecting Material abundant at a 
nominal cost. 

Perpetual Scholarships are sold for $60. Send for Circular. 

THE ECLECTIC MEDICAL JOURNAL OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pablished moDtbly, contains 48 pages of original matter. Price, $2 per annum. 
The largest, finest and most progressive Medical Journal in the (Jnited States. 
Splendid inducements to the getter up of clubs. 

Beautiful premium engravings, valued at $8, given to every subscriber. 

•Specimen copies sent free, on application. 

Jiddreaa: JOHN BUCHANAN, 

227 JV. Twdfth St., Philadelphia^ Pa. 

NEW ^Mi^LGAlM, 

A Beautiful and Excellent Preparation for billing Teeth. 

For this neir oombination of metals, (ohemically pare,) for dental purposes, great 
superiority is el aimed over ordinary amalgams. It will remain bright for years, and when 
used aerording to directions^ will preserve teeth more perfectly than any article in use, 
except gold ; and nnder many oircumntanoes can be saooessfully used for the permanent 
preservation of teeth when gold would prove a failure in the hands of a large majority of 
operators. 

The process of combining and purifjing the metals is such as to guarantee comparative 
freedom from the tarnish of fillings or discoloration of teeth, so often observed from the use 
of ordinary amalgam Ten years experience with it, in the hands of some of the most 
skillful members of the prufession. has (/roven its excellence 

The increasing demand for a reliable amalgam has prompted the introduction of this 
article, with the confidence that it will give entire satiefuction to those who use it rightly. 

To manufnoture a superior amalgam, always uniform in quality and texture, at a 
moderate cost, it Is necessary to m%ke it in large lots and by the aid of machinery. It is 
also necessary that each lot be thoroughly tested by a competent dentist before offering 
it for sale. 

The inventor has m^de such arragements for its manufacture, as enable him to guar- 
antee the reliability of every paek4ge. 

To meet the ideas of different operators, two grades are manufactured, (same quality, 
differing only in fineness, (Vfo 1, fine. No. 2 medium coarse.) securely put up in c^narter, 
half and one ounce packages, with printed directions inclosed, with TuAna M^RCot manu- 
facturer on each package and circular. 

Retail Price, - - - ' - - $4.00 per oz. 

A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO DEALERS. 

S. S. Whitb will fill all orders, wholesale or retail, at manufacturer's 
rates, at either of his depots, or orders from the trade only may be addressed 
to the manufacturer, 

Dr. B. F. ARRINGTON, 



"WORLD'S F_A.IR IN" FEXJSSI^, 
leec, 

rOR EICBLLMNCS IK THS KAHUFACTVRS OF ARTlFiaAI. TEETH 



Tba attanUon of DgntJiLi Ii oallad to oni U(« pttUrni of 

BLOCK TEETH FOR RUBBER BASE. 

In aUlmlug for Ifasm 

BEAUTY, NATURAL APPEARANCE i TOUGHNESS, 

W* an radDTMd bj b)I wbo bkT* gltao tham > triil. u will u bj lb* fut tbat w« ban 
Jiut rMri>«d ■ FmiK HiDit, at tbg Woiid'i F*<r in Ptnuia, for «i«llaD«a in lb* nuuoba- 
tnra of Artlflsiil Tiath 
Our HNiiment of illoak Taath for Rabbar Bua i( qnlta Tuiad. 

PRICES. 

Bloeki or SaoUoni for Bubber UMa SO ecnti. 

Blngla Qam Taath, '• •' 10 " 

PlaUWeik, » " 

Plain TMlh, for PlalaWoik 10 >• 

" ■■ fur Bnbber Work 10 " 

PiTolTaaUk, S " 

arovioB. 

Oar Taalb for Babbar Work baTaDOOBLE-BKAPRD PINS. Tbtaa ara dUlinol and will 
fomiad. Ofla of Ibam ii natlj Inietiad ix tbe Uwlfa, Ibt otber ii at Iha aztremltj of tbt 

ED, DDTBIDB. Wa tbiu aaoara a firm reiiaUoBa in tba bod^ of tba tooth, aod inplo (paoa 
r tba ratanttan of tba rubber araoad tha pin ooiiida. Oni oiutomeri pionooim tliaa 

A Ubanl UMOost made W Wholaotla Daalan. 

JOHNSON 8l LUND 



ESTAjsHED HORATIO G. KERN, ''S^ 

MANUFACTURER OP 

Slim iuni niNTiiL mmmm. u. 



The subscriber would again remind the Dental Profession that he still 
oontinnes to mannfacture his celebrated lostruments in all the various 
branches. 

Assiduous attention to the details of the business, which an experience 
of thirty years has afforded, has enabled him to make many improvements 
in his 

UNRIVALLED EXTRACTING FORCEPS. 

Both as regards their quality and adaptation to the purposes for which 
they are intended, a desideratum which will be appreciated by all wishing 
to purchase Instruments, that are reliable and of long and well 
established reputation. 
All orders entrusted to his care will be promptly attended to. 

HORATIO a. KERN, 

Vo. 25 HortiL Sixtih St., Philadelphia, 



CONSTANTLY ON HAND 



DENTAL LATHES, (Various Kinds.) 

Vnlcanliers, Atomizers, 

Dental FileSi Rnbber Files, 

Impression Cnpst FUe Carriers^ 

Excavators, Bnr Drills, 

Foil Shears, Plate Shears. 

SLIDIKfi NERVE SOCKETS AND BITS 

POBCEUm TEETI m DENTISTS' lUERIlLS. 

HORATIO a KERN, 

Ko» 25 North Sixth Street, JPhUadeiphia. 

[IF* Catalogues famiBhed on application. 



R. W. AROHBR'S 

IMPROVED DENTAL CHAIR. 



Pateated September 4, 
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CHARLES ABBirS- & SONS. 

MAHUrACTURERS OF 

DENTISTS' FINE GOLD AND TIN FOIL, 

PUII.ADBI.PHIA. 

The BttentioD of DentJsU is inyited to our FIM E GOLD FOIL, which ia 
prepu-ed ander our cotuUDt peisotuJ supervision. Our Nos. are 4, 5, 6, 
uid 8. 

We kre also muiufaeturiog an ADHESIVE PING GOLD FOIL, 
Nob. 4, 6 ■'id 6. 

ALL our Gold Foil is mRnufactured ftom ABSOLUTELY PVRB 
GOLD, prepared expressly for the purpose, with great care, by ourselves. 

DENTISTS' REFINED TIN FOIL CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 

Address CHARLES ABBEY & SOUS, 

PbUadelplila. 



The Sabscriber is obliged to retire frcm busiDess immediately, and to do so 
and bring my terms within the reach of any worthy party, I will ask nothing for good 
will and the worli engaged, and will rent a portion of Furniture and Tools, provi- 
ded the applicant has not the means to purchase the whole. 

My Prices are as high as any in the State, and my Office consists of four 
rooms, elegantly furnished. This is a rare chance for a young man who under- 
stands his business, as I will take pains to haye him succeed. 

Address : 

J. 8. CAMPBELL, 

Oar» of DAW80K WOODRUFF, Attoney^at-Law, 

NEWTON, Snasex Go.. N. J. 



MANUFACTURER OF TEETH, 

RBBCOVBH SO 

No. 621 aOTTTH TBNTH ST., 

Where he has for sale a large assortment of the LATEST IiMPROYED 
TEETH for all kinds of Rabber and Plate Work, with Double-Headed 
Pins ; together with an assortment of all kinds of DENTAL INSTRU- 
MENTS and other articles needed by the Profesuon. 
All orders promptly filled. 




A substitnte for Amalgam in filling badly decayed teeth ; and used 
for resetting Pivot Teeth in badly decayed roots ; also for filling oyer 
Sensitive Dentine to destroy sensibility, and as a non-conductor of 
heat, and for many other Dental Purposes. 

For sale by all dealers in Dental Materials and by the undersigned. 

One-fourth ounce packages, wifh directions, sent by mail free of post- 
age, on receipt of 91. 

ROBERTS & HOUGHTON, 

POUOHKBKPSIE, N. Y. 

BLOOK teeth and VULOANITE. 



I woald rwpeotfullj Inform the Dbrtal Pbofbssion that my Laboratory hai been 
RSMOVISD TO lOO HORTH TENTH STRfiCT^ where, after haring made 
coniiderable improrements In my ityle of oanring and enameli, with aiiiatantf alio, I an 
now enabled to ezeoate all orden with promptneM and deipateh. 

D*ntiila wiahing to try Ynleanite Baie, oan hare a few oaaea made at a reduced prioe. 

WM. R. HALL, 

lOa North Tenth Btrett, PUIadelpUa. 



p. D. M. CO. 



Special Notice to the Dental Frofession. 
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STRENGTH! BEAUTY!! VARIETY!!! 

Having greatly inoreased our facilities and added largely to onr variety 
of patterns of teeth, we are encouraged, by the growing demand, to make a 

REDUCTION IN OUR PRICES, 

And, therefore, take this method of informing the Dental Profession that 
the following are the rates at which we will furnish our superior Teeth : 

[^[ITr^DLL [P^D©[i©a 

Chun Teeth 16 Gents Each. 

When ordered by the quantity, we will furnish them at the following 
prices for cash only: 

For $25.00,^12 sets of 14 Gum Teeth, (16S) being a fraction leas tfaAQ 
15c. each. 

For 950.00, 26 sets of 14 Gum Teeth, (364) being a fraction less than 
14c. each. 

For 9100.00, 55 >ets of 14 Gum Teeth, (770) being a fraction less than 
13c. each. 

Gum Teeth 16 Oents Each. 

For 925.00,^20 sets of 14 Plain Teeth, (280) being a fraction less than 
9c. each. 

For 950.00, 42^sets of 14 Plain Teeth, (588) being a fraction over 8}o. each. 

For 9100.00, 89 sets of 14 Plain Teeth, (1246) being a fraction over 8o. each. 



Assorted, will be sent by mail, free of charge, to those desiring them. 
These will enable the Dentist to decide as to the pattern best suited to 
any particular case, which can be ordered by the number on back of sample. 
They will be found very useful. 

PHILADELPHIA DENTAL MANUFACTURING CO. 

Depot, 890 Arch Street. 



Philadelphia Dental IHannf aclnring Company. 

Improved Dental Rubber, 

$6.00 Per Pound. 

(Simpson's Patent, Isscbd October 16th, 1866.) 

Xaas&etiired bj 







The following Guarantee accompanies each box containing a pound 
of the Bubt>er : 

The nndereigned hereby agrees to, and with the purchaser of this package of 
Dental Rubber, that he will, in consideration of such purchase, protect such pur- 
chaser from all loss, cost or damage arising out of any suits in Law or Equity, 
brought against him under the Patent Laws of the United States for using the same 
for Dental Purposes, and will defend again!«t any and all such suits, at his own 
expense, upon reasonable notice and demand. 

(SiONED,) A. &. BAXill, 

Manufacturer, 

Sold by the Philadelphia Dental Manufacturing Company 



SUPERIOR DENTAL PLASTER. 



#^»< 



Manufactured under our direction, expressly for Dental Purposes, and decid- 
edly the best article in the Market. 

Six quart Iron Cans, - ' - - f 75 

Twelve quart Iron Cans, - - - 1 25 

Half bushel Iron Cans, - - - 1 60 

Three peck Iron Cans, - - - 2 25 

Eight quart Wood Pails, - - - 1 00 

Half bushel Wood Pails, - - - 1 60 

Bushel Wood Pails, - - - - 2 75 

Quarter Barrel, - - - - 2 00 

Half Barrel, - - - - - 3 25 

Barrel, - - . - - 4 75 
Porterage extra. 

PHILABELPHIA DENTAL HAHTTFO CO. 
. 825 ARCH STREET, 

Philadelphia* Pa. 



Philadelphia Deatal nananictarlng CompaBy. 



WITB ' 

DR, BARKER'S FLEXIBLE RnBBER HOOD. 



This IB considered the bat amagemtnt for the purpott, maA its nse bu 
been ADorrKD bt thk host kxfebibnoed opkeiators. 

The Hood ooven botb month and nose, while one valve opeDS at every 
inhalation and the other at ever; eihalation. 

Having a sapply of these, we are now prepared to fill otdera for them 
promptlj. 

X<ISX OF PRZOSa. 

Oas Qenoralor, ioolnding Foar Jars, Retort and Chemicals, . 915.00 

Dr. Barker's Gasoaieter 85.00 

InhaliDg Bag, 7 gallon 6.25 

Retorts, Tubulated, 1.00 

" Plain, 75 

Ammonia, Fu»ed, per lb. 66 

Montb-pieoe, Plain, 2.O0 

" with Valves, 4.00 

" " And Trumpet £od, . . . 4.75 

<< " and Flexible Hood, . . . 5.00 

Trumpet end, 75 

Flexible Hood, 1.00 

Chemicals, per set, 50 

Olaas Jars, ready for use, each, ....*. 3.00 

Rubber Tube, i iuch, per foot, 20 

Rubber Hose, 1 >< •< 35 

Condensing Chambers 75 

Sand Batb, 25 

Gas Stove, 2.50 

Kerosene Oil Stove, 2 hnniers, 3.00 

PHILiDELPHIA DENTIL ffllSFFACTPRING COHPAKT, 

625 Jtrch Street, PAiladJphta, 



NEW EDITION. 
I3SrSTIlTT0TIO3SrS 

PREPARATION, ADMINISTRATION and PROPERTIES 

OF 

PROTOXIDE OF NITROGEN OR UUGHINQ BAS, 

FOE DENTIL AND SVBfllCAL PORPOSES, 

BT GEO. T. BARKER, D. D. S., 

Profeuor of Prinoiplea of Dental Surgery and Therapontios in U« 

PennBylvania College of I)ent*l Surgery. 

Ffailadelphia Dental Mannfactiiring Company, 

PHILADELPaiA, 1867. 







THELATE8TI THE STEOHQEST ! THE BEST! 
We partioalarly^recommend this Flask to your notice, as it hu no avpe- 
rior, and ia giving ^entire satisfaction in all respeota. 

rriM, BrMi. *I M 

■■ Inn, Tinoad, 1 £0 

" " 1 16 

■■ BcdtMd Nat, ID 

PmiDELPHlA DEiiL MAmcTiiiimNi" 

No. 825 ARCH STREET, 

FHILASBLPHIA, PA. 



AWAKDU TO 

j'O^cxo'flioio' cb x*tj^rx>, 

"V\^ORLD'S F^IR IN FRUSSIA, 

rOR XICSLLSKCX IK TBS ItiNVFACTURS or ARTIFICIAL TEETH 



Tba kttaDtlon of I>M>tiit« Ii »ll*d Id o«r Imt* pUUn» of 

SLOCK TEETH FOR RUBBER BASE. 

In alalming tor them 

BEAUTY, NATURAL APPEARANCE & TOUGHNESS, 

W* m Mdiintd b; »ll who han gliaii tbam a Irial. ai wall a* ^ iha hct that wa hava 
jut noairad a P>ub Maoai. M tha World'a Fall in Prnvla, for auaUam* in tha manaba 
(an of ArtiSslai Taarh 
Ou aMDrimanl at filoak Taatk (Or Bahhar Baaa li qoila Taiiad. 

PRICES. 

Bloaha er SKtIgaa for Bibbai Baaa 30 oanti. 

SlDglaGDiiTaath, <' •• » " 

PlalaWotk, ao " 

f lain latth, Tor Plata Woih I» ■' 

" *■ for RabbarWoth... 10 '■ 

PiTotlaaUi, S " 

VOVIOS. 

OnrTaethfbTKnbbarWoik baia DOUBLE-BEADED PIN3. TbaMaradlatinot and wait 
formad. Oa« ot Iham li raali; Iniarted IM tb« tooth, Iha othar la at tha aztramitjr of tha 

Bn, ODTaiD*, Wa thui laaaia a Inn nilitaDsa Id tba bodj of tha tooth, asd ampla apaca 
r tba mantlan ot tli* nibbar acuBod tha pin ontiid*. Oar aoatoman pronousea ihaai 
EnaUlor.'' 

A Ubtnd IHi««wit nada to Wblaaali Baaltn. 



JOHNSON a, LUND 
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THE DENTAL TIMES, 

A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF DENTAL SCIENCE. 

PUBLISHED BY THX 

FACULTY or THE PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE of DENTAL 8UEGEBY. 



The Times will be issued on the first of the months of January^ April,. 
July and October of each year — the volume commencing in July. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 

One Year, in advance, - $1 GO. I Single Oopies, - - 30 OenW 

ADVERTISEMENTS received at following rates : 

One Pai^e, one year, • $25 OO. One Pa|^e, one Insertion, ft DO*. 
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KF" We are prepared to Bupply back Tolumes and numbers of the Dental Times. 
Articles sent lor publication must be received fifteen days before the day of issue 
of the Journal, and should be directed to James Truman, 1221 Spruee street. 

All matters relating to the business management must be directed to T. L 
Buckingham, Dean, 
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Of tlie Vftrious Nvimberfl, (3, 4, ff, 6, 8* lO and 18.) 



CHEMICALLY PURE 



9IIP STfiiSa a@aiii^a@« «l9 



JAS. H. ASHxMEAD & SONS' 



^dl^L^A 




5 



REQUIRES LESS MERCURY THAN OTHERS. 

It does not Contract. It wUl not Oxide. And can be worked longer 
than any other ^ and' becomes VER Y HA RD in a short time. 

Price $2.50 per oz. 



'«»^^<«»»> 



JAS. H. A8HMEAD k SONS' 
No. 41 TRUMBULL ST., 

HARTFORD, CONN 
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Of 226 Pages Octavo^ and containing nearly 1000 Illustrations, 

It is printed on fine paper, neatly bound, and is a complete Directory to the 
Dentist in each Department of the Profession. 

Any Dentist, or Dealer in Dental Goods, who has not already receiyed a copy, 
can obtain one, free of expense, upon application. Let the name of the Town, 
County and State, and the name of the applicant, be written distinctly. 



938 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

10 Tremont Kow, Bostan. 

767 Sl 769 Broadway, New York. 

lOS Bandolph Street, |€hi€a)E:o. 



TO THE DENTAL PROFESSION. 



It affords me pleaaare to announce to my professional brethren, that I have 
been using, with great success, in my practice for several months, 

A SUBSTITUTE FOR RUBBER WORK, 

And can demonstrate, beyond a shadow of a doubt, 
ITS STJPERIOEITT IIT EVERY EESPECT TO ETJBBES, 

IN STRENGTH, BEAUTY AND DUBABILITr. 

It is not acted upon by the Fluids of the Mouth; 

IS A GOOD CONDUOTOa, AND TASTELESS. 

The method consists in the manner of attaching artificial teeth to swedged 
plates. When aluminum is used for upper sets, it 

IS M uiiiT m wmm wwk, 

And tor lower cases, 

CAN BE MADE AS HEAVY AS DESIRED. 

Believing it to be the only perfect way of constructing artificial work, 
and desiring that the members of the Pental Profession try this method, 
as soon as possible, and save themselves from paying the burdensome 
rubber tax, I offer it to them on the fullowiog 

OFFICE RIG-HTS, FOR 17 YEARS, $25, 

Eeserving the right of manufacturing the metal for attaching the teeth. 

HSTAL FUENISHED BY DEHTAL DEPOTS AT $5 PEE POVNB 

1 pound sufficient for 40 or 50 cases. 

Those who desire to test this work, can send a swedged plate, fitted to 
the mouth, having the teeth set as desired, and fastened with hard wax. I 
will return the case finished for $ ). 

EXTR4GT FROlf DEED: 

Whereas, Letters Patent of tho United States were granted to T. Yardley Brown, 
of the City of Reading, for an improvement in attaching artificial teeth to Swedged 
Plates, with a Fusible Metal or Alloy; which Letters Patent bear date the sevent 
day of January, 1868. 

T. YARDLEY BROWN, D. D. S., Reading. Pa 

N. B. Full instructions given with Office Rights. 
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ThU la > B>w tnTHitlai fUr tfaa ]mii»« <f dnAic tha lluk la tk* 
nlculicr, wblH th* mbbw titm th* fnatv bat, to bom pIMti 
tlku ll «n be a$it oaMit. II mu th* unoyuoe sf budUng hot 
uid dirt; lluki, ud dmoA uUnlr doa> iwir vltti tha dufcr <i( 
brHklnc blodu. 



WHITNEY'S ANNEALING LAMP. 




tolaiglMlBnp wHb ■ (banib plH> for idJiutiDS tba ifM of tta 
Tba bnu tanw whlcta holdi (^ tim; li nmDnble.wd^ ""^^^ 



FRIOU. 



BUFFALO DENTAL UANUFACTURINQ CO. 

JTM. 307 wi' S0» JTolH Sffwt, Bi>ffM«, JT. T. 

MANIFACTUBESS AND DEALEBS IN DENTAL GOODS, 



HLA-TTES' oonsri3Ei2srsi]srGi- I'liASK:. 



Ddiig It Uh nbtw ll jimxi vlilitn tba plulrr 
mnnld uid s^llDdw ibowD oo tbe fli^ud la 
grtcluUj condauad Into tba mould wbila tli« 
fluk !• Immnsed In boiling 'rmttr. 

Pdtanlad FcbrDUT «l)^ ]««. 



si>ro"w ac XjE"wis' j^-k/tiotjijA.tok*. 




A Nev and Substantial Artiole. 



Tbk AitlmUor to Mioi« *Bd nil fltMl 

tbrao^M, ud to ctpiblB of being ntoad ud 
lomHd to •amuDodata taii or bait Mtl. 



., baTlaK punbued Iba prlDdial [lalaDU 



CLBdTII] HbDIGIL [oLLGfiE OF PfilSmUIU. 

This College holds three sessions each yeftr. The first session com- 
menoes October 8th, and oontioaes autil the end of Jannary ; the second 
seseion eommcnees Pebmarj 1st, and eontioaes until thebsgianing of May *, 
the third session continues throughout the summer iiioDtha. 

It has an able corps of twelve Professors, and every Department of 
Medicine and Surgery is thoroughly taught. 

Every facility in the way of illustrations, morbid specimens, herbarium, 
chemical and philosophical apparatus, microscopes, instruments of the latent 
invention for physical examinations and diagnosis will be provided. 

Splendid Hospital and Clinical Instruction are afforded ; free tickets 
to all our City Hospitals are provided ', Dissecting Material abundant at a 
nominal cost. 

Perpetual Scholarships are sold for $60. Send. for Circular. 

THE ECLECTIC MEDICAL JOURNAL OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

Pablished monthly, contains 48 pages of original matter. Price, $2 per annum. 
The largest, finest and most progressive Medical Journal in the United States. 
Splendid inducements to the getter up of clubs. 

BeautiAil premium engravings, valued at $8, given to every subscriber. 

Specimen copies sent free, on application. 

Jlddres9: JOHN BUCHANAN, 

227 JV. Twelfth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A BeauHfal and ExcMent Preparation for FUllng Teeth* 



>/ws/vwv>/vw%/>ifvwv% 



For thif new combination of metali, (ohemioally pure.) for dental purpoi^a. great 
•aporiority is elaimad over ordinary amalgamf. Ii will remain bright fur years, aDd when 
ujted aerordung to direetions, will preeerve teeth more perfectly than any article io use, 
except gold : and nnder many ciroumnanees can be saoeeflsfally used for the permanent 
preservation of teeth when gold woald prove a failare In the bands of a large majority of 
operators ^ 

The process of oombining and purifying the metals is sncb as to gnarantee comparative 
freedom from the tamiah of Ail logs or diseoloratlen of teothf so often observed from the «se 
of ordinary amalgam Ten years experience with it, in the hands of some of the most 
skillful members of the profession, bas |»roven its excellence 

The increasing demand for a reliiible amalgam baa prompted the introdnction of this 
article, with the confidence that it will give entire satiifactioo to those who ase it rightly. 

To manufeetore a saperior amalgum, always uniform In quality and texture, at a 
moderate cost, it is necessary to m»lie it in large lots and by the aid of machinery. It la 
also nece s sary that eaeh lot be thoroughly tested by a competent deottst before offering 
it tor sale. 

The inventor has mide such arragements for- its manufacture, as enable him to guar- 
antee the reliability of every package. 

To meet the Ideas of different operators, two grades are manufactured, (same quality, 
differing oolj in ftueneas, (No. 1, flue. No. 2 medium coarse.) securely put up io quarter* 
b«lf and one ounce packagee, with printed directions inclosed, with Tuadb MaekuI' manu- 
facturer on each package and circular. 

ReUll Price, $4.00 per oz. 

A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO DEALERS. 

S. S.Whitb will fill all orders, wholesale or retuil, at maoafacturer'^ 
rates, at either of his depots, or orders from the trade only may be addressed 
to the manafactarery 

Dr. B. F. ARRINQTON, 



ASVIftCMIk TESTS. 



L 



PXtXZE S.XSZ9A.XJ 

O'o^rso'jsozia' cb x^ujnij^. 

"W^ORLD'S FJVIR IN JPRXJSSIA, 

leec, 

tOR EXCSLLIltCS lit THS UANOFACTURS OF ARTIFICIAL TBEIH 
The ttttnUoD of DaoUtli !• etllti to our lata pmUarn* at 

SLOCK TEETH FOR RUBBER BASE. 

In alkining for tbcrn 

BEAUTY, NATURAL APPEARANCE & TOUGHNESS, 

W* an MiiloTwd b; til wbd h»e glrmi tham a Irlal. u wall h by Ih* fact tbat wa bava 
joat noajiad ■ Paiia Mbdal at Iba World'* Pair in Pinula, for aXMllaixa In iba aannTas- 
(ora of Artlfloial Taarb 
Our aMottneiit of Bloak Taatb foi Knbbar Baaa la qnila Tariad. 

PRICES. 

Bkwlu or Saotloni for Rabbet Baaa aooasta. 

SlDgle Qbd Taatb, " " iO " 

•■ FlBteWoik, 30 " 

Plain Teath, for Plate Work 10 " 

■• foi Kobber Work. 10 '■ 

PiTotTealb, 8 •■ 

xroTxca. 

Oar Taalb for Robber Vork haTaDOTTBLE-HSADES PIKS. Tbctaaradlilinotand *f11 
fonnad. One of them ii nill; Inaarud in the Uwth. the oibet li at (ha aitranllj of iha 

Kn, OUTSIDI. Wa tbui aeonra a flrm realatanoe in iba bodj of tba (oolh, aod ample apace 
r the relantioD of the rabbet aroasd the pin oniilde. Oni onitoman ptonoonce iheu 
BxoalilDr." 

A llbvftl mwannt made to WhalMala Qaalera, 

JOHNSON & LUND 



EST^ED HORATIO a. KERN, ^^Sr 

MANUFAOTURER OF 

sniGicu m wmmwm. k 

7be subscriber would again remind the Dental Profession that he still 
oontinnes to manufacture his celebrated lostrumeDts in all the various 
l>ranches. 

Assiduous attention to the details of the business, which an experience 
o£ thirty years has afforded, has enabled him to make many improvements 
in bis 

UNRIYALLKD EXTftAGTING POftCBPS. 

Sotb as regards their quality and adaptation to the purposes for which 
they are intended, a desideratum which will be appreciated by all wishing 
to purchase Instruments, that are reliable and of long and well 
60tablished reputation. 

All orders entrusted to his care will be promptly attended to. 

HORATIO G. KERN, 

No. 25 North Sixth St., Philadelphia. 



CONSTANTLY ON HAND 



DENTAL LATHES, (Various Kinds.) 

Vnlcanizera, Atomizers, 

Dental FUeSi . Rubber FileSi 

Impression Cups, File Carriers, 

Excavators, Bnr Drills, 

Foil Shears, Plate Shears. 

SLIDL^fi NERVE SOCKETS AND BITS. 

POBCEUm TEETH MD DENTISTS' MITEBIUS. 

HORATIO G. KERN, 

Ifo. 25 North Sixth Street, rhiladeiphiii. 

V^ Catalogues furnished on application. 



R. W. ABOHB&'M 

IMPROVED DENTAL CHAIR. 

PKt«B(cd September 4, IMO- 

lilt =: i 

■nlu If 

•5°.a-s of a 

^ \\^ I 

CHARLES ABBET & SONS. 

HANUFACTUREBS OF 

DENTISTS' FINE GOLD AND TIN FOIL, 

PHII.ADE]:,PH1A. 

The KtUotioQ of D«ntiata is invited to our FIMB CIOUI FOII^ wUch ii 
prepared under our oonsUnt peraon^ auperriaion. Our No*, ue 4, fii 6t 
and 8. 

We are alw) manufacturing an ADUESITE FIRE QOIA FOIL, 
Noa. 4, 6 and 6. 

ALI. onr Gold Foil ia mairahctured from ABfOI.ITTEI.T POBE 
AOLD, prepared expreulj for the puTpose, with great care, bj oureelTea. 

DENTISTS' REFINED TIN FOIL CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 
Ad(lj«8 CHABLBS ABBEY A SONS, 



The Subscriber Is obliged to retire fh>m budness immediately, and to do so 
and briDg my terms within the reach of any worthy party, I will ask nothing for good 
will and the work engaged, and will rent a portion of Fornitore and Tools, pron- 
ded the applicant has not the means to purchase the whole. 

My Frices are as high as any in the Sute, and my Office consists of four 
r4>oms, elegantly fhmlshed. This is a rare chance for a young man who under- 
stands his business, as I will take pains to hare him succeed. 

Addrt»9 : 

3. & CAMPBELL, 

Ou* of DAWIOM WOODSOFF, Attoni<r«t-Law, 

VEWTOI, BuBsez Oc. I. J. 



MANDFACIURER OF TEETH, 



No. 621 SOUTH TENTH ST., 

Where he hu for sale a large assortment of the LATEST IMPROVED 
TEETH for all kinds of Robber and Plate Work, with Double-Beadod 
Piuji ; together with an aaeortment of all kinds of DENTAL INSTRU- 
MENTS and other articles needed by the Profession* 
All orders promptly filled. 



E0BIEf S' 0S"lEVIf ICIilli 

A snbstitTite for Axaloax in filling badly decayed teeth ; and usod 
for resetting PiYOT Tketh in badly decayed roots ; also for filling oyer 
SsMsiHYS DxNTiNX to destroy sensibility, and as a non-oondnotor of 
heat, and for many other Dental Purposes. 

For sale by all dealers in Dental MaitriaU and by the undersigiied. 

One-fonrth ounce packages, with directions, sent by mail free of post- 
age, on receipt of 91. 

ROBERTS & BOUaBTON, 

roVOHKBBPBIE, M. T. 



BLOQg TBBTH AMD VTTLOANITB. 

I would mpeetlWIj l&form tlie Dbvtal PBovataioii that my Laboratory hai boon 
RBMOV£D TO lOO HORTH TBNTH 9TRBfiT, whoro, alter harlDg made 
eoniidarablo ImproTomoiiti in my itjlo of oarting and onameli, with awiataatf alao, I aoi 
BOW onablod to osoeate all oidoia with promptaois and doipatoh. 

Dtnliiki wifUag to tij Valoaalto Bate, oaa hare a few eaioi laado at a rodnood prioe. 

WM. IL HALL^ 

ISO Vwlh Toath Stroot, PhUadolphU 



p. D. M. CO. 



Special Notioe to the Dental ProfessioxL 



■ I ^mm I 



SliaENGTHI BEA0TTII VARIETY!!! 

Having greatly increased our faoilities and added largely to our variety 
of patterns of teethi we are encooraged, by the growing demaady to make a 

REDUCTION IN OUR PRICES, 

And, therefore, take this method of informing the Dental Profession that 
the following are the rates at which we will furnish oar superior Teeth * 

Oum Teeth 16 Cents Each. 

When ordered by the quantity, we will fumiBh them at the following 
prices for cash orUy : 

For $25.00,;i2 sets of U Gum Teeth, (168) being a fraction less than 
15c.. each/ 

For ¥50.00, 26 sets of 14 Qum Teeth, (864) being a fraotion less than 
14e. each. 

For 9100.00, 55 seto of 14 Oum Teeth, (770) being a fracdon less than 
13o. eaoh. 

Oum Teeth 16 Oents Eaoh. 

For 925.00,^20 sets of 14 Plain Teeth, (280) being a fraotion less than 
9o. eaoh. ' 

For 950.00, 42 sets of 14 Plain Teeth, (588) being a fraotion over 8^ eaoh. 

. For 9100.00, 89 sets of 14 Plain Teeth, (1246) being a fraction over 8o. eaeh. 



■ ^•• n 



Assorted, will be sent by mail, free of eharge, to those desiring them. 
Theso will enable the DentiJit to deoide as to the pattern best suited to 
any partioular oase, whioh can be ordered by the number on baok of sample. 
Tbey will be found very usefuL 

PHILADELPHU DENTAL MANUFACTURING GO. 

Depot, 85M Arch titreet. 



Philadelphia Bental HanafacliiriQg Compansr. 

Improved Dental Rubber, 

$6.00 Per Pound. 

(Simpson's Patsht, Isscjed Ootobbr IGth, 1866.) 

KisQfMttfftd for 







The following Guarantee accompanies each box containing a poand 
of the Rubber : 

Tbe nndereigned hereby agrees to, and witb the parchaser of this package of 
Dbhtal Ru9bbr, that he wilT, in consideration of snch parchase, protect anch pur- 
chaser from all loss, coot or damage arising out of any suits in Law or Equity, 
brought against him under the Patent Laws of the United States for using the same 
for Dbntal Porposbs, and will defend against any and all such suits, at his own 
expense, upon reasonable notice and demand. 



(SlOHID,) A. Si. 

ManvSadurer, 



Sold by the Philadelphia Dental Manufacturing Company 



SUPERIOR DENTAL PLASTER. 


Manufactured under our direction, 


expready for Dental PnrposM, ud decid- 


edly the best article in the Market. 




Six quart Iron Cans, 


$ 75 


Twelve quart Iron Cans, 


1 25 


Half bushel Iron Cans, 


1 60 


Three peok Iron Cans, 


2 25 


Eight quart Wood Pails, 


- 1 00 


Halfbushel Wood Pails, 


1 60 


Bushel Wood PaiU, 


- 2 76 


Quarter Barrel, 


2 00 


Half Barrel, 


- 8 26 


/ Barrel, 


4 76 


• 

Porterage extra. 




^ddresei 




phuasblphia sbhtai KAarrro oo. 




826 AROR STREET, 




Philadilphu. Pa. 



Philadelphia Dental MaBnfhctariHff CMspaar- 

mm-\m imiH-riii, 

WITH ' 

DR. BABKEB'8 FLEXIBLE BITBBEB HOOD. 



Tbia IB considered the bed arrangement for the ptirpote, uid its bm bfta 

beeo ADOrTES VT TRK host IZPSRIENaED OPIRATORB. 

The Hood co*erd both month and nose, while one tkItb openi at •very 
iubiUtion snd the other at every ezbaUtion. 

HftviDg a sapply of these, we are now prepared to fill orders for tbea 
pronptlj. 

riXST OF PRZOES. 

Oas Geaorator, iocladiog Fonr Jva, Retort and Chemicals, . $15.00 

Dr. Barker's Gasometer, 85.00 

Inhaling Bag, 7 gallons, 6.25 

Betorta, TnbuUted, ....... UM 

" Plain, 75 

Ammonia, Fused, per lb. 65 

Mouth-piece, Plain, 2.00 

" with ValTu, 4.00 

" « and Tnumet End, . . . ' 4.t5 

" " and Flexible Hood, . ... 5.0U 

Trumpet end, ........ 75 

Flexible Hood, 1.00 

Obemicals, per set, ........ 50 

Glass Jars, readj for use, each, ....*. 8.00 

Bubber Tube, i inch, per foot, 30 

Bubber Hose, | « « 85 

UuodeDsiug Chambers, 75 

Sand Bath, 25 

Oas Stove, 2.50 

Kerosene Oil StOTe, 2 bnmert, S.00 

PBIUDELPHIl DENTAL MANCFACTirSINf! COMPANT, 

826 ,Srch Sina, Pkiladelphta. 



